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Art. I.—GovERNMENT CoNTRACTS. 


1. Report of the Committee on Contract Packets, with Appen- 
dices. 1853. 


2. Copies of Contracts, or Renewals of Contracts, made by 
Government since March, 1857, for the conveyance of Mails 
from Dover and Calais, and Dover and Ostend ; together 
with all Correspondence and Minutes thereon. 1859. 


3. Report of the Select Committee on Packet and Telegraphic 
Contracts. 1859. 


4, Observations on the Dover Mail Packet Contract. By T. 
Rut.ey. Custom-house Agent, Dover. 1859. 


7. question of Government contracts has recently occupied 
public attention. It is one of undoubted importance, but it is 
one also of difficulty. It is easy to say, Throw all Government con- 
tracts open to public competition, and so settle the matter; but 
the matter is obstinate, and will not allow itself to be settled in so 
off-hand a manner. What are fit subjects for contracts, and what 
are not? What are the classifications under which the great variety 
of contracts shall fall ? Which of them specially belong to a single 
department? Howshall mixed contracts, in which the requirements 
of various departments are involved, be regulated ? How shall the 
responsibility of independent departments be maintained ? What 
is the authority of the Treasury in these matters,—on what is it 
founded, and how is its exercise secured ? What are the claims 
of existing contractors for favourable consideration, what the 
dangers of creating monopolies? What guard has the public 
against favouritism, jobbing, red-tapism, negligence, corruption ? 
(Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIII.]—New Sznies, Vol. XVI. No.l. B 
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2 Government Contracts. 


What is the difference between the old exploded doctrine of pro- 
tection, and that of granting prolonged contracts above their 
market value ? 

These and many other similar questions are far from being 
easily solved when they come to be worked out in the compli- 
cated engagements of a great State, and still less so when that 
State is under a popular form of government, and happens to be 
enormously rich, with its hand in every one’s pocket, and too 
many hands ever ready to retaliate upon it. 

Of old a contractor was looked upon with an evil eye, as one 
who grew fat upon the exigencies or the abundance of the State. 
He was scorned if he failed, and distrusted if he succeeded. Par- 
liament shut its doors upon him. ‘There are after-dinner stories 
of the Duke of Wellington having threatened to hang some of 
his contractors :— 





In ancient days of fraud and force, 
They hung their rogues upon a cross ; 
In modern days it is the vogue 

To hang the cross upon the rogue! 


Public feeling is, in fact, changed towards contractors ; for their 
sharpest practices they are smiled upon as clever fellows; if 
assailed, they have no lack of defenders, and at worst escape 
scot-free. Without raking up old sores, we need only point to 
Crimean inquiries, or still more recently to ordnance and army- 
clothing contracts. 

But we have no intention to bewilder ourselves and our 
readers in the tangled web of our contract system, or rather 
no system ; we seek rather to fix attention on one branch of it— 
the mail-packet service—which has recently sprung up, and that so 
vigorously, that within the last five-and-twenty years its subsidies 
have risen from a few thousands to nearly a million a year. It 
has been conducted by some of the highest departments of the 
State, by their leading officers, whether parliamentary or bureau- 
cratic, without urgency or pressure, with nothing to disturb the 
exercise of their judgment or the freedom of their action. There 
is nothing discernible here of that so-called parliamentary par- 
simony we are sometimes told cripples official energies. It may 
therefore be judged on its own merits. 

These postal subsidies, ranging from a few thousands of pounds 
to one hundred, two hundred, three hundred thousand pounds each, 
are paid to various individuals, partnerships, and great companies 
contracting for various periods, varying lines of communication, 
and under various conditions, but all substantially for one object 
—the delivery of letters beyond the seas; this is the primary 
object. ‘There have been secondary considerations, such as sup- 
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plementing our navy by constructing the larger postal packets so 
as to serve as vessels of war; approximating our colonies by 
facilitating intercourse with them ; and the preventing other States 
from acquiring what we conceive to be our own lines of commu- 
nication ; but these have been gradually abandoned as worthless 
or needless, and substantially we are now paying a million, and 
our colonies not very far short of a quarter of a million more, 
for the inter-conveyance of our letters, the postages of which, 
although still charged far too highly, returns to the revenue but 
a small portion of this heavy outlay. 

Until the great reform of Mr. Rowland Hill, the public was 
content with a very contracted and very expensive postage. Steam, 
aiding his reforms, has superseded the old mail coaches and the 
Government mail packets. The public is learning that there are 
many things which a Government undertakes that can be better 
and more cheaply done by open contracts, or still more so by its 
own unfettered energies. London would be starved in a week if 
the Government undertook to feed it, and poisoned in a month if 
its stomachs were committed to the tender mercies of contractors. 
And so Government has substituted for its costly and paternal 
labours as letter-carrier beyond the seas the more simple process of 
public contract. Undoubtedly this change has produced good ; 
but, like all earthly good, it has brought with it attendant evil: 
careless and extravagant concessions, favouritism, and monopolies. 

Mr. Gladstone, seeing these evils when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in 1853, appointed a Committee of Inquiry into them. 
In an able minute which is in the Appendix, page 35 of the 
Report prefixed to this article, he declares that the problem of 
organizing a great ocean postal system, with fixity of departures 
and arrivals, has been solved; and, while expressing a doubt 
whether this could have been effected without financial and 
other aid from Government, he emphatically says that, being 
thus solved, its emancipation from these leading-strings must 
now be attempted through the energies of British commerce ; 
and he therefore directs his Committee to inquire whether 
the services rendered to the State by the various contractors 
are adequate to the annual charge; and with a view of 
reducing this charge, he requires that all contracts shall on all 
opportunities be subjected to a severe revision, as well on their 
modification as renewal ; by comparing former and present pro- 
posals from all competitors, and bearing well in mind what may 
be reckoned upon from the progressive state of commerce and 
steam communications. He also called upon them to weigh the 
natural tendency and alleged effect of this system of subsidies ; 
“to discourage private enterprise and to bear down the efforts 
which it might make without any pecuniary aid, had it only the 
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negative advantage of an open field ;” and he expressly enjoins 
on the Committee the utmost importance of engagements for very 
short terms of years. By these and other recommendations he 
expects “‘ the labours of the Committee will issue in an immediate 
reduction of the packet charge, and prospectively in a still larger 
economy from the encouragement and application of the energies 
and resources of private enterprise.” 

We have thus referred to this minute because credit is due to Mr. 
Gladstone for having been the first to note the abuses into which 
these packet contracts were running, and for having laid down 
sound principles for their correction ; we have also done this the 
more, because the report of the Committee is only an expansion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s views, dilated occasionally with feeble pleadings 
for recent extravagance. However, while defending the costly early 
contracts as necessary to establish the great lines of communica- 
tion, and pleading with some justice for such a moderate prolonga- 
tion of them as should allow for first outlays and hazards, 
it adds, that thenceforth “ contracts should be entered into either 
from year to year, or for a period not exceeding three years,” 
while in cases ‘‘ where frequent and rapid communication exists, ; 
it will only be necessary for the Government to secure from time 
to time the service of vessels already engaged in private traffic ;” 
in such cases “competition can hardly be too frequently or too 
openly invited ; they may be entered into for each vovage or for 
short periods.”—(Pp. 6, 7.) 

The Committee, not content with their general Report, reported 
also on the various contracts then current, and happily going 
beyond mere theory, they practically and firmly applied their 
principles to several cases that were referred to them. These are 
printed in an appendix, and show how well the work of contract 
reform was begun—to be, alas, so soon and so effectually set 
aside. In order to estimate this change, it is well to see how the 
so-called claims of the contractors, which come before this Com- 
mittee and the Government at this bright moment were disposed 
of. Take the case of compensation for losses, which we shall 
presently see boldly raised, and blindly acquiesced in, whereas in 
1853 the contractors themselves (the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company), after losing two noble ships of 3000 tons each, never 
dreamt of preferring one iotaof claim for compensation, but pleaded 
their loss only in extenuation of irregularities and delays in 
carrying out their services, yet they are told there has already been 
too much delay, and “ My lords must insist henceforth upon the 
punctual execution of your engagement.” (p.82.) Wewould refer also 
to the correspondence with the General Screw Company and with 
the Australian Mail Company; but more especially to that with 
the Oriental and Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, which 




















How to resist an irresistible Claim. Fs) 


throws so much light on the value of irresistible claims when 
encountered with common firmness and vigilance, that, at the 
risk of being tedious, we must give a short abstract of it, as an 
instructive contrast to the obedient facility with which we shall 
presently find them admitted.—(Appendix D.) 

The Peninsular and Oriental Company tendered, in March, 
1852, for a renewal of their contract. It was to commence, and 
did commence, on the lst January, 1853. On the 2nd of February 
they wrote to the Admiralty, stating that freights were so high 
and so scarce that they could not feed their Eastern depots with 
coals: that they should lose 130,0001. a year—that, in fact, “it 
is no longer a question of price”—but “that the available 
tonnage, British or Foreign, does not exist at the present time in 
the United Kingdom:” they, therefore, ask the Admiralty to 
institute “ an immediate inquiry.” This seems fair and extremely 
modest; yet on the 4th of February the Admiralty replies by 
asking the Company if they wish to surrender their contract. On 
the 9th, the Company avoid answering this blunt question, but 
reiterate their assertion, saying— 

“Tt is upon the existence or non-existence of the means of transport, 
the Directors take leave to submit, that the whole question hinges ; 
they have without hesitation paid latterly 100 per cent. more in the 
price of coals than the same supply would have cost at the rates which 
ruled when their tender for the double-mail service was accepted in 
March last, and it was not until price ceased to form part of the 
question that the Directors applied to their lordships, with a request 
oan they would be pleased to take cognizance of the existing state of 
things.” 


They then go into some details to prove their assertion, which 
they support by the written testimony of three great shipping 
firms, and thereupon earnestly request that the additional services, 
which by their new contract they had engaged to perform, may be 
postponed, and that during such postponement they may for 
their other services revert to the mileage rates of their former 
contract. Fortunately, Mr. Gladstone’s Committee was then 
sitting. They were not frightened into blindly accepting these 
startling assertions; they did not think it beneath or beyond 
their duty to make inquiries. ‘ We have ascertained,” they say, 
“that freights have risen and are likely to rise ; but this does not 
appear to us a reason for dispensing with or modifying the terms 
of a contract so recently entered into.” The rise may be greater 
than the contractors calculated upon; “but it is the essence of 
all contracts that the contractors should incur the risk of such 
occurrences, and we consider that it would be a most dangerous 
and improper proceeding to release a public contractor from an 
agreement for no other reason than that it has turned out to be 
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unfavourable to him.” They then point out that the mileage 
tate to which the Company ask to revert is on an average 
more than double that of the contract they had just made; 
and then, after going into various details, they recommend that 
the covenanted mileage should be adhered to, and (if the 
Company still so desire) that with a corresponding reduction of 
subsidy, they be relieved from the performance of that portion 
of their services which they assert it is impossible for them 
to perform; but “with the distinct understanding that the 
renewal of such services will be optional with the Government, 
which shall be at liberty to make arrangements for its renewal, if 
necessary, by any company, or in any manner they might think 
expedient.” 

‘This fair proposal and defence of the public interests being firmly 
adhered to, the Company, after a few counter-propositions and 
explanations, quietly consented to carry out their entire contract, 
—to do that which they had just deliberately reported and proved 
to be utterly impossible—* we will continue the entire service, and 
endeavour to overcome the difficulties it presents.” 

Si sic omnes. The reports of this Committee and its corre- 
spondence were presented to Parliament at the close of the 
Session in 1853. Unfortunately Mr. Gladstone, harassed by 
war preparations, Crimean disasters, and Cabinet dissensions, left 
office early in 1855, without having embodied in any Treasury 
order his own sound views and the decisions of his Committee. 
His successors seem never to have heeded them. They became 
little better than a dead letter, and all the good that might have 
resulted from them has been lost. Modifications of contracts, 
as additional concessions are called, and which create vast mono- 
polies; renewals and prolongations of contracts within short or 
long periods of their expiry ; and entirely new contracts, appear 
to have been granted without let or consultation, without order 
or rule, without control, and without responsibility. 

It was full time that such unseemly proceedings should end. Ac- 
cordingly, one of the first acts of Mr. Gladstone on returning to the 
Exchequer was to move for a Parliamentary Committee to inquire 
into all these matters, as well as the rapidly-increasing electric 
telegraph contracts. He frankly stated that Parliament had 
been practically ousted of its due control over this expenditure, 
and that a question fairly arose whether the system of subsidy had 
not been continued for a longer time, and applied beyond the 
limits which public convenience pointed out, and whether injury 
had not been inflicted on private traders who had not enjoyed the 
benefit of these subventions. 

_ Forthwith every one expressed a desire for inquiry; but much 
discussion arose as to certain alleged malpractices with regard to 
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the Dover, the Galway, and the Cunard contracts, as well as to 
less recent modifications 4nd extensions of the Australian Mail 
service and other contracts. Finally, it was settled that full 
inquiry should be made into all these alleged abuses, and that 
the Dover contract should be brought forthwith before the Com- 
mittee. When the names of those who were to compose this 
Committee were published, there was no little astonishment. All 
who were implicated in those alleged irregularities were selected 
to inquire into and report on them, while all who impugned them 
were excluded. But the official part of the House clung to this 
“happy family” arrangement, and all that could be gained was 
that a few uncompromised, active, and acute members were added 
to the Committee, and that Mr. Cobden should be placed in the 
chair. To him and to Sir Francis Baring the public are indebted 
for the not very easy extraction of evidence that will enlighten 
the public as to the mode in which the Steam Packet Contract 
business has been transacted in our public offices. 

It is so far fortunate that the Committee have as yet had time 
to go only into the Dover contract, and yet have had time to 
trace its whole course from its concession in 1854 up to its latest 
transaction. We have, therefore, a complete view. of one distinct 
case, running through, as it so happens, almost all the variety of 
contract incidents,—the tenders, acceptance, completion, modifi- 
cation, extension, claims for consideration, and re-extended exten- 
sion, with the episodes of personal and electioneering influences. 
It also forms a kind of starting-point, commencing immediately 
after the publication of the Report of the Committee of 1853 ; 
and as it had the advantage of being commenced under one 
member of that committee, so its final catastrophe has been 
accomplished under another. 

The Blue Book, therefore—that is, the Report of the Select 
Committee on Packet Contracts, which we place at the head of 
this article—is mainly, in fact, a diffuse history of the Dover 
contract ; we shall, therefore, taking advantage, also, of the other 
authorities which we have named, endeavour to give as succinct 
an account as we can of the whole transaction, quoting from, or 
referring to, the evidence of the parties concerned. ‘There are 
some minor points which we must necessarily pass over, but 
which are well worth attention. 

Before entering on the details of the case, we may premise 
that the accepted theory of proceeding in these contracts is, that 
the Treasury is the centre through and by which the various com- 
munications with the other great departments pass, and that it is 
by the Treasury that the draft contract is finally approved, and 
then transmitted to the Admiralty for formal execution ; that no 
contract, or renewal of a contract, is ever executed without con- 
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sulting the Post-office; that proposals for postal communication 
originate from a variety of sources—from individuals, commercial 
bodies, the Post-office, the Admiralty, the Colonial Office, &c. ; 
but that, practically, all that regards the requirements, the faci- 
lities, and the returns of postage rests with the Post-office ; all 
that respects naval considerations, with their cost, fitness, and 
fulfilment, with the Admiralty; while the Treasury exercises a 
comprehensive judgment on the postal, financial, commercial, 
and political bearings of the whole subject; calling, whenever it 
thinks fit, for conferences and consultations with the officers of the 
various other departments. There are branches at the Post-office, 
the Admiralty, and the Treasury whose permanent chief clerks are 
charged, amongst other matters, specially with the preparation, 
transaction, and record of this postal contract business, and whose 
duty it is, as in all other departments of the public service, to 
submit to their frequently changing parliamentary officials all 
papers and details whatsoever, concerning the matters brought 
before them. 

All this shows well and fair for the orderly gathering and 
sifting of the fullest information from the most experienced 
sources; and, with the Report of the Committee of 1853 under 
their eyes, it is difficult to conceive how the two successive 
Governments since then can have avoided taking advantage of our 
enormously increasing ocean steam navigation and the pressure 
of competition, greatly to reduce our postal subsidies; but this 
they have most sedulously, or at all events most successfully, 
failed to accomplish. Let us see how they have gone to work. 

The Committee of 1853 report (pp. 35-56) that the Dover 
service is still performed by the Government, who maintain six 
steamers ; that the service has been satisfactorily performed, as re- 
gards both passengers and mails; the average summer and winter 
passages being lh. 35m. to, and lh. 45m. from Calais. But, as it 
is a line on which there is so great a passenger traffic as may render 
it self-supporting, they recommend that tenders be publicly invited 
for contracts for the service, with a view to economy and to main- 
taining its present punctuality and efficiency. Accordingly, in 
the autumn of 1853, the Admiralty, after consulting with the 
Treasury and the Post-office, advertised for tenders for a four years’ 
service, with six vessels, having a speed of not less than thirteen 
knots an hour, and offering to the tenderers to dispose (if so re- 
quired) of their own vessels then on the station. 

There were three tenders, one for 15,0001. a year, for five new 
vessels of 100 tons each, to be built in Messrs. Mare’s yard, and 
to purchase the Undine, Government packet, of the same tonnage. 
A second, for 19,7501., for six vessels of 120 tons each, then lying 
in the Clyde. And a third, for 16,5201., for eight vessels, ave- 
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raging 160 tons each, belonging to the South Eastern Railway 
Company, and serving on the station. The first tender, that of 
Messrs Jenkings and Co., for the smaller vessels, being the lowest 
in price, was accepted. The expected cost of those new vessels is 
variously stated at 10,000/. and 14,0001. each. his, including 


the cost of the Undine, would have, therefore, amounted to 


60,0001. or 70,0001.—a capital which, at the low working rate of 
5 per cent., would equal 30001. or 35001. a year. From a cor- 
respondence between Messrs. Jenkings and the Admiralty of the 
8th and 15th February, it appears that Messrs. Jenkings proposed 
certain alternatives and modifications, which resulted in an addi- 
tion of 5001. a year to their subsidy, and in their release from any 
outlay of capital, they being allowed to substitute for the five new 
vessels named in their tender, five Government packets—namely, 
borrowing two, and buying three, at rather more than 40001. 
each. The purchase-money to be paid by deductions of 3000I. 
a year from their subsidy.* 

We have already quoted the authentic and impartial report of 
the admirable service of these vessels on this station, and we are 
thus precise in the terms of this transfer because we shall by-and- 
by find it stated that in this matter the Admiralty drove a hard 
bargain. 

Thus furnished with approved vessels without outlay of capital, 
and with the addition of 500l. a year to their subsidy, the con- 
tractors entered on their four years’ service. But before a year 
had elapsed they were at the doors of the Admiralty. They had 
suffered a collision at sea and had lost a vessel. The Admiralty 
had, meanwhile, gratuitously, and, as we should imagine, most 
unusually, lent them a Government vessel ; but not content, or 
perhaps encouraged by this favour, the contractors proceeded to 
press their accidents and losses upon the Admiralty as a plea 
for an extension of their contract from 1858 to 1863, referring, 
also, to a proposal which at the time of their original tender they 
had made for carrying on the service at a lower subsidy if allowed 
to do so with fewer vessels, and now proposing to do it for 
12,5001. if with only five vessels, or at 13,500I. if with six and 
the power of purchasing one more of the Government packets, 
but asking 14,000U. if compelled to build a new vessel.. Thus 
rating the advantage of purchasing a Government packet at 5001. 
a year. This application was refused on the 16th February, the 
same parliamentary officers being then at the Admiralty as when 
the contract was granted. But shortly afterwards both the Civil 
Lord and the First Lord were changed, and the above application 





* Blue Book evidence, 748 and 1010—1744, and Appendices 1, 2,7. Rutley’s 
Statement, p. 1. ‘ 
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was again made and again (21st May) refused. But the con- 
tractors not the less persevered, and on the 5th of July it was 
again rejected—no, not quite so. Sir Charles Wood, who was 
then First Lord, says— 


“A minute was made in my handwriting, refusing the extension, 
and it had gone so far that it had passed the secretary, whose initials 
are on it. Some further discussion must have taken place at the 
Board, because that minute is erased, and a second, also written by me, 
and also with the secretary’s initials, is substituted for it. This must 
have been done at the Board.’ (4857.) 


This substituted minute reversed all the former decisions, and 
granted the extension prayed for on the condition of the proposed 
reduction of 20001. a year in the subvention. 

Such success and so brilliant a victory over a First Lord failed 
to satisfy these indomitable contractors. They accepted the grant, 
and then, within nine days after their victory, they were again 
hammering at the Admiralty for the remission of that 20001. 
a year abatement of their former subsidy, which formed the very 
basis of the extension they had just obtained. This seemed a 
little too strong, and no one will be surprised to hear that an 
Admiralty minute was forthwith (8th August) made, to the fol- 
lowing effect : 


“Write to the parties that the proposal for the reduced rate of 
payment after an eight years’ contract was made by them only a few 
weeks ago, being long after the war had been declared, and with a full 
knowledge on their part of all the cireumstances now stated, that their 
lordships cannot agree to depart from the terms proposed to, and 
accepted by, them; and that they are not a little surprised at receiving 
this application.” (4896.) 


Surprised their lordships well might be, but not so surprised as 
our readers must be when they learn that this very minute, thus 
strongly drawn up by the First Lord in the presence of his Board, 
underwent precisely the same fate as its predecessor on the 5th 
July. It was crossed out and utterly reversed, and by the very 
same hand. Its substitute ran thus :— 

“ My lords will not insist upon the reduction of the sum contained 
in the original offer, but, in consideration of the circumstances stated, 
they are prepared to extend the contract to eight years at the present 
rate of payment.” (4896.) 

Sir Charles Wood states (4883-4) that the grounds laid by the 
contractors, in their letter of the 29th of July, for this remission, 
were, the establishment of a Sunday service which we did not 
want, and the written declaration of their intention to build a 
flat-bottomed landing steamboat for Calais harbour. When asked 
whether there were any other reasons why the Admiralty so 
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quickly departed from their terms, and thus gave away 20000. 
a year, he says, “None, except that the contractors, in their 
letter, said, that the risks and dangers of their harassing service 
had not been sufficiently considered ; and, moreover, that they had 
built new boilers for the Onyx.” This last reason for granting 
20001. a year is indicative of the opinion, and true opinion, which 
the contractors entertained of the care with which the contract 
department of the Admiralty was likely to examine these allega- 
tions. They must have known, and the Admiralty too, if they 
had chosen to refer to past correspondence, would have known, 
“that the boilers of the Onyx are worn out’ is expressly stated 
in the contractor's letter of the 8th February, 1854, in which he 
offers to purchase her. (Blue Book, p. 318.) 

The climax of these strange proceedings is, that while the Post- 
office was thus fettered by a four years’ prolongation of a postal 
contract, and the revenue burdened with a prolonged charge, 
there was not one iota of consultation or communication with 
either the Post-office or the Treasury. Sir C. Wood frankly 
admits that this was wrong, but he adds, and with some reason, 
that his utmost attention was then absorbed by the demand 
for the Crimean war. The fair inference from the evidence 
is, that he resisted, so far as his time and attention to more 
important matters would allow him, first, the extension of the 
contract, and then the throwing away the 20001. a year reduction, 
but that, in some latent way or other he was overruled, and 
that due information was not submitted to the Board. 

It may be well to pause here for a moment to inquire who are 
these all-powerful contractors that can drive these advantageous 
bargains, obtain these favours, and then, not only without rebuke, 
but with extravagant success, bombard a First Lord and his Board 
into flat condemnation of their own most recent decisions—the 
very recent decision of their predecessors, and the certainly not 
remote report and recommendations of the Contract Committee of 
1853. 

In the first place, the contractors are no longer Jenkings and 
Co., whose tender was originally accepted. J. Churchward had 
soon been substituted for Co.; in 1855 Jenkings falls into the 
rear, and in June, 1857, disappears. The only contractor's name 
that we thenceforward find is Joseph Churchward. Who, then, 
is Mr. Churchward? From the Blue Book we learn that he has 
always been devoted to shipping, but had never owned a ship, 
nor had any direct interest in shipping until the time of the 
Dover contract ; that he had been for many years naval editor of 
the United Service Gazette and of the Nautical Standard, and 
then, for the ten years prior to his contract, the naval editor of 
the Morning Herald, from which duty he retired when he became 
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a contractor, although he still continued frequently to contribute 
naval articles to that newspaper. That in 1852 he went with Mr. 
Mare to Plymouth, and although he had no vote, yet took a very 
active part there in Mr. Mare’s election, and that on that gentle- 
man being unseated for bribery through his agents, the Election 
Committee reported that Mr, Churchward had bribed certain 
voters with promises of places; he having (1820) applied for 
forty, and actually obtained twenty-five places from the Govern- 
ment of the day for electors who had pledged themselves to vote 
for Mr. Mare. It also appears that Mr. Churchward has long 
had the run of the Admiralty. Mr. Phinn, the late permanent 
secretary of the Admiralty, thinks that he has had a great deal 
too much personal communication with its officers; that he him- 
self had been warned of this; that he was seen visiting the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and was said to be constantly in the room 
of Mr. Clifton, the officer who practically had to settle the terms 
and recommend the adoption of contracts (4539). In fact, Mr. 
Churchward was the naval correspondent of the Morning Herald, 
and, independently of his own personal objects, he used to come 
to pick up information on naval matters for that paper. - 

These facts throw light on the resolute perseverance with 
which Mr, Churchward battled on to success; and a still stronger 
light is thrown on his more recent triumphs by the ingenuous 
information which he gives the Committee. He tells them that 
he has on his own establishment alone, at Dover, about fifty-two 
voters, and that amongst them he has not had one traitor, 
although it does so happen that in 1857, when the Liberals were 
in office, he supported both their candidates and brought them in, 
while in 1859, when the Conservatives were in office, he opposed 
those two identical Liberals, and supported and brought in both 
the Conservative candidates. ; 

Captain Carnegie, one of the Lords of the Admiralty of the 
late Government, informs the Committee that he met Mr. 
Churchward at the Admiralty, in the room of Mr. Murray, the 
private secretary to the late lord, Sir John Pakington, when after 
volunteering to support him at the pending Dover election, 


“He alludes to his anxiety to obtain the renewal of his contract, and 
said they were anxious to defer signing this renewal until after the 
election was over, but he felt that that would be too hard for him; 
he said he would prefer voting for Mr. Bernal Osborne, inasmuch as then 
he would have a friend in power whoever was in office. He added, he 
thought they wanted him to return two Government members for Dover, 
and if they did so, he should be obliged to comply with it.” (1374.) 


It is due to Mr. Churchward to say, that while he admits the 
general accuracy of the electioneering portion of this conversation, 
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he denies having mentioned the contract to Captain Carnegie ; and 
in this he is supported by Mr. Murray, who says that the conver- 
sations which he, Mr. Murray, may have had with Mr. Church- 
ward regarding the contract, took place when Captain Carnegie 
was not present, and that Captain Carnegie must therefore con- 
found this Churchward interview with some other conversations 
which he and Mr. Murray had concerning the Dover contract 
and the Dover election. (1540, &c., 1617, 1641.) 

With these guiding lights,—the naval articles in the Herald, 
the electioneering zeal at Plymouth, and the disposable elec- 
tioneering power at Dover, the pending dissolution, the run of 
the Admiralty, and, as we shall find, a more than easy access to 
the Treasury also, no wonder the contract worked well. 

We now return to it. The general election of 1857 had re- 
turned two Government (Liberal) members for Dover. We know 
the contractor's grateful sentiments with regard to electioneering 
support, and cannot therefore be surprised at finding him within 
less than a month (4 June, 1857) after the meeting of the new 
Parliament, gently requesting the Admiralty to give him an 
additional 1500/1. a year. 

For once the Admiralty was firm; hard, and ungrateful, pro- 
bably thought the contractor, for their secretary wrote thus— 


“Tam commanded to acquaint you that, under the terms of your 
contract you are bound to carry all despatches and bags of letters 
which shall at any time or times be required to be conveyed from 
Dover to Calais; and with reference to the favourable terms which 
were granted to you in the extension of the period of your contract in 
June, 1855, their lordships do not consider that you are entitled to an 
additional allowance for the conveyance of Australian mails. 

“With reference to the necessity of a small steamer to land and 
embark the mails at Calais, their lordships agree in opinion, and as, 
upon reference to the letter of the 29th June, 1855, signed by yourself 
and Mr. Jenkings, they find that among the reasons urged for the 
subsidy not being reduced was the following statement: ‘We have 
also decided on facilitating the despatch of the mails, and better 
ensured their safety by building a flat-bottomed steam-packet to land 
and embark mails and passengers at all times of the tide at Calais 
harbour, at an additional cost in capital and working expenses,’ my 
Lords consider that you are bound to carry out this arrangement at 
once without any additional payment. 

(Signed) “W. Romarne.” 

To this reply and requisition to carry out his engagement, 
Mr. Churchward seems to have thought the less said the better ; 
he therefore bided his time, and he was right. His new and 
ungrateful allies were soon out, and his old friends in. So he 
renewed the unsuccessful application, basing it on the same 
grounds, but for. a time cautiously withdrawing his profitable 
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device the Calais landing-boat, and sinking the 1500J. a year into 
a provident generality, saying, “If it should be deemed advisable 
to make any such arrangements for the payment of a fixed sum for 
those new, extra, and incidental expenses, I shall be most ready 
to meet the wishes of their lordships.’—(Dover Papers, p. 9.) 

This declaration should be borne in mind, since as the pros- 
pect opened and Mr. Churchward’s eyes expanded, we shall 
find him utterly departing from it, and both Mr. Hamilton and 
Sir Stafford Northcote, at the Treasury, submissively acquiescing 
in that departure. Indeed, Mr. Hamilton's letter of the 18th 
January seems actually to suggest it. The Admiralty open their 
arms to Mr. Churchward's application, and submit to the Treasury 
that the extra services of the Indian mails were not contemplated 
by the contract of 1855, and ought therefore to be compensated 
either by special commutation or by a mileage rate, according to 
the existing contract for each trip. The Post-office accept the 
Admiralty views, and thereupon a Treasury minute directs that a 
special agreement be entered into with the contractor for those 
extra services, covering also the incidental charges referred to. 

It is singular that the Admiralty should not have referred to 
their own letter only eighteen months old, pointedly reciting 
their reasons for rejecting this application ; and even when they 
admitted its principle, how is it that they neglected to furnish 
either the Treasury or themselves with any specification of the 
extent or cost of those alleged extra services? But still the 
transaction has an air of formality and precision; and one 
might hope that here at least it would end, in the fortunate 
contractor once more laughing at a rejection, and pocketing 
the additional 1500/. a year. But instead of proceeding to this 
specific settlement of a specific claim, as instructed by the Trea- 
sury minute, the Admiralty throw open the whole question by 
informing the contractor, on the 11th February, “that they will 
take into consideration any offer he may think fit to submit in 
regard to it.”—(Dover Papers, p. 11.) 

On this hint he speaks. The veil drops, and instead of a 
pecuniary commutation, we have a demand for an extension of 
the contract up to the year 1870, although it had still nearly five 
years toxun. But we are wrong in saying instead, for the com- 
mutation, which is not mentioned in the letter, re-appears in its 
accompanying tender, but with this difference, that the rejected 
15001. is converted into 25001., and amongst other items the in- 
valuable little Calais landing-boat re-appears,* and there is a 





* Our readers will be glad to hear that this Pactolus vessel, so often paid 
for, is at length in existence, but unhappily of no use—the French authorities 
not allowing her to interfere with the Calais landing-boats, and therefore she 
is employed—for the public service >—on excursion trips. 
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further request for the Government premises at Dover (valued at 
1201. a year) rent free. 

This is making stone-broth with a high hand. 

It is but fair to Mr. Churchward and the Admiralty that we 
should state the grounds upon which this demand was made and 
admitted.—(Dover Papers, p. 11.) 

1. He first alleges that the service had not repaid its risks, 
losses, and expenses. 

2. That he had lost two vessels and had three expensive col- 
lisions. Wisely omitting all dates and details. 

3. That by his contract ‘he had saved the country 10,0001. 
a year. Equally wisely omitting all references and details. 

4. That he had purchased old Government packets, and ex- 
pended thousands in keeping them going until he could get some 
new vessels. Omitting that he thereby entered on his contract 
without any outlay. 

5. That he had taken the contract before the breaking out of 
the war. Omitting that he had renewed it during the war, and 
was now seeking an increase of subsidy during peace. 

6. ‘hat on his losing one of his vessels in 1855, the Govern- 
ment had granted him an extension of his contract to enable him 
to make financial arrangements: but omitting to state that this 
was on a subsidy of 20001. less. 

7. That since then he had lost the Violet, lately a Government 
packet, which would put him to the expense of 14,0001. to replace 
her by a new vessel: but omitting to state the cause of her wreck, 
and that she was fully insured ; and that moreover this wreck set 
him scot-free from what in No. 4 he put forth as a grievance. 

8. That he has had to add new boilers to other of the vessels 
that he bought: but omitted to state that this was one of the 
known conditions of their sale and cheapness. 

9. That he has set up an expensive machinery establishment at 
Dover, which he is enlarging ; and which, he might have added, 
gave him fifty-two disposable votes. 

10. That he has improved the mail service under his contract. 
Omitting that the official reports would tell a tale of slower 
average passages and a chapter of accidents and complaints. 

These are all the grounds that he states for this new claim for 
extension, except one or two flourishes about the German Legion 
and the machinery of the Channel fleet. He also names inci- 
dentally, but in no degree as a claim, that he holds a contract 
with the French Government for their Calais and Dover mails up 
to the year 1870. 

We have been precise in abstracting these allegations, and 
have added short comments on them, because some of the 
members of the Parliamentary Committee most concerned in 
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promoting this extension, lay stress on them; and because their 
unquestioned admission by the Admiralty shows the way in which 
its contract business is conducted. 

The Admiralty having received this application on the 14th 
of February, wrote thus to the Treasury on the 23rd. After re- 
capitulating the claims of 25001. additional subsidy, seven years’ 
extension of contract, and free occupation of Government 


premises at Dover, they say— 


“ My Lords observe that the present subsidy is upwards of 90007. a 
year less than the cost of the service when performed by the naval depart- 
ment: the amount of 18,000/., including all additional services, appeared 
therefore to be moderate; and considering that the contractor has paid 
to the Crown the sum of 17,8001. for the Government packets, a 
description of vessel which would have been inapplicable for naval 
purposes, and has met with the losses referred to in his letter, it 
appears to my Lords that the extension of the contract is not an 
unreasonable proposition, and they recommend his offer to the favour- 
able consideration of the Treasury. (Signed) H. Corry.” 


As these are the grounds on which the Admiralty recommend 
not only an increase of the subsidy, but a very long and most 
unusual extension of this contract, it is bupjust to examine them. 
They divide themselves into three heads.” The first estimates, 
and then recommends “ the moderation” of the proposed contract, 
because it cost 9000/. a year less than the old system, which is 
rated at 25,0007. a year. At best this difference is not 90002. 
but 70002.; but Mr. Rutley, a Custom-house agent, residing at 
Dover, and whose short and plain statement we have read with 
much instruction, utterly ridicules this alleged saving of 90007. 
a year, and gives a detailed statement to show that the present 
contract costs the public even more than the old system, which, 
he says, paid 13,0002. a year for its passenger traffic into the 
Exchequer, thus reducing its net charge to 12,000/. He also enu- 
merates the salaries, &c. of various Government officers attached 
to the Dover contract service, which exceed 10001. a year, which 
being added to the present subsidy, gives a total charge of more 
than 19,0001. a year, for a service which the Committee of 1853 
declared should be self-supporting. But, be there loss or gain, the 
question for the Admiralty to solve was, at what subsidy was there 
a reasonable expectation that the service could be performed in 
1863. Had they chosen to inquire or to issue tenders, Mr. Hill's 
and Mr. Eborall’s evidence show that there would have been 
abundance of substantial tenders, and at rates not less than 60001. 
a year lower than that which is here recommended as moderate. 
(3285, &e., 8831, &c., 4480.) The second head is the purchase 
of the Dover packets—that they were not fit for naval purposes, 
makes no case for peusioning Mr. Churchward, unless it can be 
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shown that no one else would buy them, or that he was over- 
strained into a hard bargain. That, in fact, a too parsimonious 
Admiralty overreached a too yielding, simple-minded contractor. 
What are the facts? We cannot do better than relate them in 
the matter-of-fact words of Mr. Rutley. He says— 


“On the Ist April, 1854, Messrs. Jenkings and Churchward com- 
menced the Mail Packet Contract: they were bound to provide six 
vessels of not less than 100 tons register, new measurement ; instead of 
which, they were furnished by the Admiralty with the means of carrying 
it into effect, having no vessels of their own, except an unqualified one, 
the Ondine, which previously belonged to parties connected with the 
press. Theconsequence was, that the Admiralty packets, the Onyz, 
Violet, and Undine, with all their Stores, were delivered over to them ; 
also all the Engineers’, Boatswain’s,and Carpenter’s Stores,together with 
the Government Premises, Storehouses, Wharf, &c., at the Admiralty 
Yard ; so that these persons were supplied on credit with the means 
of taking the contract by the Government, which paid them 15,5002. 
per annum for performing it; which was certainly a singular act of 
favour. 

“In addition to this, the contractors were subsequently accom- 
modated with the use of three more Admiralty Packets, the Garland, 
Princess Alice, and Vivid, with all their stores and materials, to supply 
their deficiency of vessels on various occasions. 

“These Admiralty lent vessels were employed by the contractors 
not exclusively for the Public Service of conveying Mails, but also for 
purposes of personal profit—on excursions and voyages of passenger 
traftic, without any official object whatever. In June, 1854, shortly 
after the contract commenced, the Garland, then lent by the Admiralty, 
was employed by the contractors in embarking troops at Calais, for 
which service the Admiralty had to pay for the use of their own 
vessel.” (p. 1.) 


So much for this piteously hard bargain. 

The last head is “the losses.” If the principle of rewarding 
contractors for wrecks and collisions be established, Lloyd's and 
the Marine Insurance Offices must look to it. Mr. Churchward’s 
logic is this. In 1855 I had lost one vessel and had one bad 
collision, for which I received five years’ extension of my contract. 
I have now lost another vessel, and had two more collisions, there- 
fore give me seven years’ more extension. This is “ not unreason- 
able,” say the Admiralty. As to the way in which the Violet was 
lost, and her full insurance, the Admiralty inquire not, although 
their ow1i Captain-Superintendent at Dover had reported (3955 to 
3965) that she was lost from no unfitness, but “from the error 
in judgment of her captain,” who ran her “right bang on the 
Goodwin Sands,” where all perished. Yet for this vessel thus 
fully insured and thus lost, the Admiralty consider it “not un- 
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reasonable” that the public should be mulcted. Of the alleged 
collisions there is no record or specification whatever. 

But while on this subject of losses, that is, accidents by sea, it 
may be well to look a little into them. This mail service 
from Dover to Calais and Ostend was performed by the same 
number of Government packets, under Government officers, for 
seventeen years, without any loss of vessel or life. The Belgian 
Government packets have had one collision, and the South 
Eastern Steam Company none whatever, since their origin in 
:1845. The Government packets and stores were, as we have seen, 
transferred to the contractors, who commenced running with them 
Ist April, 1854. Since then, that is, within less than six years, 
they have had, according to Mr. Rutley (p. 9),— 

“Two packets totally wrecked, two merchant vessels sunk and 
wrecked by collision, and one French fishing boat run down with her 
crew. The Prince Frederick has been twice run on shore—once at 
Kingsdown, and once at Calais. The Qucen has been twice sunk—once 
in Dover harbour, and once between it and the Admiralty pier ; and a 
fishing vessel was sunk in Dover harbour by the Alliance. The Vivid 
also broke down in her machinery at sea, and was towed into Calais 
harbour by a Belgian packet. The Alliance also had a collision against 
Calais pier, which rendered her incapable of duty for a considerable 
period ; besides other casualties: and the consequences of some of these 
losses and disasters were attended with the loss of the lives of no less 
than thirty persons, who were drowned on four of these occasions.” 


These facts being undeniable, the contractors, and the Admiralty, 
following in their wake, gently call them misfortunes, entitling 
their perpetrators to compensation. 

For these many and grievous losses are not mere accidents. 
The contractors were men of no capital; one of them, and 
now the sole contractor, certainly of no maritime experience, 
however ambitious and ingenious. Having secured the English 
contract, they entered into a contract with the French Govern- 
ment, in the spring of 1855, to perform their postal service from 
Calais with three French vessels, French owned, French manned, 
and exclusively for the French service. For this they have re- 
ceived 75002. a year. But, as the contractors had started their 
English vessels for nothing, so also they started their French 
vessels. But how? Why, by quietly turning three of the 
English contract vessels into hybrids. French in France, 
English in England. Thus receiving subsidies for nine vessels 
while possessing and maintaining only six. This violated special 
provisions of the English contract. The French soon claimed 
exclusive right to their three vessels; and their surveyors, having 
selected the three best of the English contract vessels for the 
Calais service, the worst and least efficient of the English con- 
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tract vessels have ever since been employed on the Ostend, the 
hardest and most dangerous service, to the detriment of the 
English mails, and manifest peril and loss of human life, as well 
as contract vessels. But these contractors and contributors of 
naval articles to the Morning Herald had such weight with the 
Admiralty, or its proceedings were so lax, that, although the 
French Government actually by a formal complaint brought all 
these circumstances under the official notice of the Admiralty, 
who thereupon called for a report from their Captain-Super- 
intendent of Packets at Dover; yet nothing was done, the matter 
was ignored, and the Superintendent’s report is now not to be 
found. (Blue Book, 1010, 1770, &e., 2517, &c.) 

It is true the Admiralty exercises a discreet silence with regard 
to the performance of this packet service, but we shall soon find 
the Treasury dwelling on the contractor's good and faithful 
services, and Mr. Hamilton and Sir Stafford Northcote making 
this very French contract which violated the English contract, 
and of which they admit they knew not one word (except that the 
contractor told them it ran till the year 1870), a main reason for 
granting him in addition to pecuniary favours, an extension of 
his contract to the same time. 

And yet when the select committee brought certain other 
clauses of this French contract under the notice of Sir Charles 
Wood and Mr. Corry, they both declared that, had they known of 
them, when the extensions of 1855 and 1859 were officially 
submitted to them, they would have rejected instead of granting 
them. (4628, &c., 4889, &c.) 

We have now cleared the way for what is to follow. The 
Admiralty's acceptance of all the contractor's statements and all 
his demands was despatched to the Treasury, and thence forwarded 
to the Postmaster-General, who, on the 10th March, strongly re- 
ported against it. Upon the validity of the naval claims he could 
say nothing, but as to the mode of payment recommended, Lord 
Colchester represented that, “ paying a fixed amount for these 
extra services is disadvantageous, for it is quite impossible to 
foresee what changes during this long contract may increase or 
diminish them. If increased, the contractor will apply for 
additional allowances; but if diminished, we shall have great 
difficulty in reducing his payments.” He further states that some 
of the contractor's alleged extra services are needless, and others 
much overstated; he reduces the statement of Indian and Austra- 
lian mails from sixty-four to forty-eight, and says even of this 
forty-eight, not all will be required. On the other point, he says, 
“In my opinion, any extension of the duration of this contract 
would be objectionable, as it might fetter the Post Office in its 
negotiations with foreign countries, and increase the difficulty 
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already existing in improving the Continental postal manage- 
ment ;” adding emphatically, “ if there be claims, it is inexpedient 
to liquidate them in this manner; it would be much better to 
settle them at once. The existing contracts have still more than 
four years to run, and after June, 1862, let it terminate on its 
twelve-months’ notice. This is by far the most convenient 
arrangement.” (Dover Papers, p. 14.) 

This protest of the Postmaster-General came first under the 
cognizance of Mr. Stephenson, the head of the contract depart- 
ment at the Treasury, who forthwith made a memorandum sup- 
porting its views against the proposed extension, but at the same 
time accepting the Admiralty endorsement of the contractor's 
claims, and therefore recommended a liberal payment on the pre- 
sent contract. The papers then passed, with Mr. Stephenson’s 
memorandum on them, to Mr. Hamilton, the Assistant-Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

This brings us to a new phase of this strange eventful history. 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton had long been in Parliament, was a prominent 
Irish member of the Conservative party, and had been Secretary 
to the Treasury under Lord Derby's Government in 1852, at 
which time Mr. Churchward was in communication with him 
respecting a contract for the Dover mails, he being just then in 
all the glory of the Plymouth bribery affair. Mr. Hamilton was 
again Secretary on the return of his party to office in 1857, and 
it appears that before Mr. Churchward had any communication 
at all with the Admiralty in 1859, he discussed the matter with 
Mr. Hamilton—letters passed between them—and it was on a 
suggestion from Mr. Hamilton that he opened his old applica- 
tion with the Admiralty, and in terms similar to a private letter 
which he had written to Mr. Hamilton on the Gth. On the very 
day, the 17th January, that the Admiralty recommended Mr. 
Churchward’s proposal to the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton informed 
him of it, and Mr. Churchward says, he then felt so far safe as to 
act upon it. Mr. Churchward had thus, in addition to his old 
connexion with the Admiralty, a powerful friend at the Treasury. 
In all these communications, Mr. Hamilton may have acted from 
the purest conviction, but beyond all doubt, he ought to have 
exercised a little more reserve. On the next day, 18th January, 
Mr. Hamilton* wrote to Mr. Churchward, saying— 





* Without any disrespect to Mr. Hamilton, we hold such a transference to be 
most inexpedient. It defeats, if not defrauds, the high hopes of the whole 
civil service; and placed, as the Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury is, at the 
head of the bureaucracy of the State, and at the very point of contact of all the 
great bureaucratic and parliamentary business of the country, this chair ought 
never to be filled by any one, however excellent, who is fresh from the engage- 
ments, influences, and feelings of party and parliamentary strife. 
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*T am about to move into the office of Permanent Secretary of the 
Treasury, I shall not, therefore, be in a position to deal with your appli- 
cation when you make it to the Treasury, as I might in my present 
capacity, but I see no reason why you should not apply to the Treasury 
or the Admiralty as you did in 1855,”—(1337 to 1353.) 

Here we have a clue to the extension scheme; the proposal 
for a fixed payment had not only been made, but as we have just 
seen had been recommended to the Treasury by the Admiralty, 
and that recommendation forthwith communicated to Mr. Church- 
ward by Mr. Hamilton. Therefore the further application thus 
suggested by Mr. Hamilton must relate to something else, and 
what that something else was, is indicated by the reference to 
1855, the time of the preceding extension. The one reference 
germane to the only proposal then before the Treasury and the 
Admiralty would have been to Mr. Romaine’s reply in 1857 ; 
but that would not at all have answered the views of the 
contractor and his friends. 

Be all this as it may, the scanty papers, with the Postmaster- 
General’s Report and Mr. Stephenson’s memorandum, now came 
officially before Mr. Hamilton himself, who, on the 22nd of March, 
recorded his memorandum. He says, that when the service is well 
performed, and the contractor encounters losses by shipwreck 
and collision, as Mr. Churchward has done, and is prepared to 
incur an increased outlay to maintain the efficiency of the service, 
it is both just and politic to extend the contract. He then re- 
echoes the Admiralty letter on the 90001. a year saving, and the 
purchase of the Government packets, and after adding some 
obscure remarks on the French contract, declares “it would be 
great moral injustice” not to continue this contract so long as 
the French one remains in force. (Blue Book, 2557.) 

It now came to Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to crown the work. On the Ist of April he records his 
agreement with the objections of the Postmaster-General and 
Mr. Stephenson to distant prospective renewals of contracts, and 
more especially “against any postal service across the Channel, 
that being a service subject to so many possible, and even pro- 
bable, alterations,” but he desires to treat Mr. Churchward libe- 
rally, and requests Mr. Hamilton “ to ascertain whether he will 
be satisfied with (say) 30001. a year to cover all demands.” One 
is half inclined to pardon the submissive tone of this compromise, 
for one flatters oneself that daylight is coming at last, and that 
the contractor will be satisfied with thus carrying off just double 
his original rejected demand, and more especially as he himself had 
expressly stated, in his application to the Admiralty on the 11th 
of January, “his readiness to meet their Lordships’ wishes by 
taking a fixed commutation for his claim.” 
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But nothing of the kind was to happen. Mr. Hamilton did 
see Mr. Churchward, but he ventured “ only to sound him on the 
subject,” and the indignant contractor forthwith indited the 
following letter :— ‘ 

“ April 4th. 


“Dear Mr. Hamitton,—No compensation whatever could be offered 
me equivalent to the extension of my contract. It is the pivot on 
which every department of my business turns.” 


And he then runs over the old story begun in 1855, of risks 
and losses, and of the thousands he has saved to the country; 
dwells also now for the first time with much emphasis on his 
French contract. This scornful rejection of the Treasury offer 
was sadly vexatious, and Mr. Hamilton, not exactly the best 
person to negotiate with Mr. Churchward the abandonment of an 
extension, which he himself had declared “it would be a great 
moral injustice not to give him,” quietly intimated to Sir Stafford 
Northcote, that he had recorded on his anti-extension minute 
“Keep for the present.” (Blue Book, 2556 to 2560.) 

But what is the meaning of this submissive and extravagant 
negotiation by the Treasury, and this arrogant departure from his 
expressed declarations by the contractor? We cannot tell: but 
between the 11th of January and the 14th of April the world had 
not stood still; Parliament had met. Mr. Disraeli, on the 5th of 
April, when he announced the dissolution, declared that from the 
very commencement of the Session (that is, before Mr. Churchward 
had applied for the extension), the Government had found them- 
selves frequently in minorities on questions of no mean import- 
ance ; their position was so painful that they had contemplated 
taking certain steps, but had from time to time been restrained 
by the state of foreign affairs and the Reform Bill. Early in the 
Session, also, two leading members of the Cabinet had resigned ; 
later a hostile notice from the reunited leaders of the opposition 
had been published against the Government Reform Bill, and 
later still, on this very notice, the Government had been defeated, 
and now a general election, involving a great party struggle for 
office, was at hand. 

Whether these circumstances had any effect on the owner of 
fifty-two obedient voters at Dover, or upon the varying phases of 
his contract, we cannot tell; we only know that on Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s anti-extension minute was docketed ‘“‘ Keep for the 
present.” 

The Committee seem to have been curious on this subject. 
They asked Sir Stafford Northcote whether Mr. Churchward’s 
political position with regard to the Dover election was in any 
way, directly or indirectly, so far as he was concerned, mixed up 
with this affair of the contract. He ingenuously says— 
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“T can state to the Committee exactly how far it was and how far it 
was not, so far as I am concerned. The late Government were defeated on 
the Reform Bill; they were defeated on the 31st of March, and the 
papers came to me very shortly before the defeat. Between the defeat 
and the announcement of the dissolution, Sir William Jolliffe spoke to 
me, and said ‘I understand that you have some papers, or that you 
have a case before you from Mr. Churchward ; I do not know anything 
about it, but I want to tell you that he is an important man for us at 
Dover; there is going to be a dissolution, and if the thing is a right 
thing, and you are going to do it, I think you had better get it done 
quickly, before the dissolution is announced. If it is not aright thing, 
of course you will not do it.’ ‘ Well,’ I said to him, ‘I have looked 
at the papers, and my impression is against it ;’ and he said, ‘ Then of 
course you will not do it,’ or something of that sort; or, ‘It is never 
worth while—of course I only say this if it is a right matter—it is 
never worth while doing wrong,’ or something to that effect. I cannot 
remember the exact words that he used, but he said to this effect, ‘ He 
is an important man at the election, and therefore I give you this hint, 
because it would be awkward to have a thing of this kind done while 
a dissolution was going on; it would be a pity that it should be either 
granted or refused during the dissolution.’ As nearly as I can re- 
member, those are the words he used. I said ‘I have looked at 
the papers, not very carefully, and my impression is against it.’ I 
then took the papers up and examined them, and I came to the con- 
clusion which I have already mentioned to the Committee, that it was 
an application, so far as the extension was concerned, that it was not 
desirable to grant; and I made that memorandum which Mr. Stephen- 
son produced here of the 1st of April, 1 think.” 


Subsequent statements, as well as dates, show that Sir 
Stafford Northcote is mistaken in thinking that this interesting 
conversation with Sir W. Jolliffe was prior to his memorandum, 
which was made on Friday, the 1st of April, the very day after the 
defeat of the Government, and when a resignation and not a dis- 
solution was expected. He goes on to say that on further re- 
flection— 


“ Bearing in mind what had passed with Sir W. Jolliffe, and knowing 
from all I had heard that there was going to be a contest at Dover, 
and feeling sure that Mr. Churehward was an important person, I 
thought it better to put the papers aside until after the election, and 
it was minuted upon the paper which Mr. Stephenson mentioned 
‘ Keep for the present.’ ’’—(3473.) 


This we know was on the 4th, when the resignation was 
changed into a dissolution, and when Mr. Hamilton so gently 
sounded Mr. Churchward, who thereupon, on the same day, 
despatched his peremptory letter. 

“Keep for the present.” It was thus that the gentle Secretary 
to the Treasury, new to Parliament, still more new to office, and 
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just installed in an eminent place by a Government then about 
to struggle for its very existence, hoped to escape further pressure, 
and to maintain the integrity of his own opinion. But he had 
to deal with hard taskmasters, and was sorely beset. He had 
withstood Mr. Hamilton’s high moral conclusions, the contractor's 
arrogant demands, and Sir William Jolliffe’s very significant hints ; 
but fresh and fresh forces were brought to bear upon him. Mr. 
Murray, the Private Secretary to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
was again in the field, bearing messages to and from the Govern- 
ment Election Committee, sitting in Victoria-street; he was 
writing to Mr. Whitmore, one of the Lords of the Treasury, to 
look to the expediting of Mr. Churchward’s contract (3498-9), 
“as they want him to canvas Dover for them ;” he was holding 
frequent communications with Captain Carnegie on the Dover elec- 
tion and the Dover contract. (1640 to 1660.) On the Sth of 
April he writes— (1904) 

“My pear Carneare,—Sir William Jolliffe is very anxious to see 
you this morning at the Committee Rooms, 6, Victoria-street. You 
must stand either for Dover or Devonport. I will send for Churchward, 
and ask him what your chances are, &c. H. Murray.” 


And on the 6th of April we find him still more urgent, and 
speaking with higher authority. (1886.) 

“My pear Carnecie,—Sir John (Pakington) has just come back 
from the House, and wishes me to write at once to you that our inte- 
rests are already seriously injured by the indecision of the last two 
days, and that Lord Derby especially wishes you to be at Dover 
to-morrow morning. Taylor will communicate with you to-night. 

* Yours, H. Murray.” 


The Pakington, Churchward, Murray, and Carnegie contract 
and election conferences were now at their height. ‘“ They want 
to defer signing the renewal of the contract till the election is 
over” was the ground on which Churchward took his stand, and 
won. We know not what other influences were brought to bear ; 
but Sir Stafford tells the Committee that after putting the papers 
by for some days, that is pending this struggle, “I reverted to 
the subject, and I thought to myself as to keeping these papers 
till the election is over, that does not seem to me a very straight- 
forward course.” So he bethought him of a last expedient; he 
himself would have an interview with this all-powerful contractor, 
and see whether he could not soften his too-exacting heart; and, 
failing that, he would seek counsel.and consolation in the highest 
quarter, in the bosom of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. They 
were a pair of broken reeds. Instead of converting the contractor, 
the contractor converted him, and the defender of the public purse 
authorized the following letter :— 
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“ April 15. 
“Dear Srr,—I have spoken to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the subject of the revision and extension of your contract, and he 
agrees with me in thinking that it is desirable that the contract should 
be made to coincide with your contract with the French Government. 
We have therefore given instructions for the extension of your contract 
for seven years more. I think we may fairly ask you not to enter into 
any further contract with the French or any foreign Government 
during the continuance of your contract with the British Government, 

without our consent. S. Norucore.”* 





This was indeed a triumph, but the contractor's triumphs did 
not end even here, for the last provision in this letter, with two 
others of some importance to the public were actually omitted in 
the contract, while one favourable to the contractor and hitherto 
unprecedented was inserted without authority, in consequence 
of the Admiralty, contrary to all practice, neglecting to submit 
their draft contract to the Treasury for correction. It is illus- 
trative of the contractor's sense of his position, and of his dispo- 
sition to fulfil all expectations not in the bond, that when Sir 
S. Northcote pointed out to him that the omission of these pro- 
visions was accidental, and asked him if he would adopt them, his 
reply, after much urging, was, “ Yes, for a further consideration.” 
—(2742, 1978, &e., 4176 to 4181.) 

Thus ended this drama. The contractor got all, more than all, 
his demands, made his stone broth, and the Government won two 
seats for Dover. We have given this evidence as we found it, and 
have followed it thus tediously and minutely, not with a view to 
assail this or that person, but to show by one complete instance 
the almost necessary mischief of this loose practice of leaving 
intricate and costly contracts to be handled by a variety of 
departments, with no definite authority to guide or bind them. 
The increasing instead of diminished subsidies are perhaps not its 
greatest mischief; but they are bad enough. Even in this little 
Dover contract, working under the very eyes of the Admiralty, 
and in the face of a passenger traffic across the Channel, counted 
nearly by millions, we are asked to pay some 20001. a year more 
than the original tender, 4000/. a year more than the contract of 
1855, and 80001. or 10,0001. more than that at which it would 
be taken by competent parties if thrown open to competition. 

In reviewing these proceedings, it is much to be regretted that 
the Admiralty, in 1854, when the contract was first taken, trans- 
acted their business so very loosely. They transferred, rather 
than sold, their own packets, without caution, inquiry, or for- 
mality, and allowed the contractors adroitly to complicate and 





* 898; 3473 to 3487. 
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confound two tenders to their own great advantage, and actually to 
obtain for so doing an increase, instead of a diminution, of their 
subsidy. 

The proceedings in 1855, on the extension of the contract and 
then on the re-grant of 2000I. a year, both alike without a particle 
of reference to either the Treasury or the Post-office, are marvel- 
lous, and we hope unprecedented. They can be accounted for only 
by “that run” of the Admiralty which Mr. Churchward is said 
to possess. 

In 1857 the Admiralty appear to have acted with justice and 
firmness in resisting a claim for services which had been more 
than fuily provided for in 1855. Of the proceedings in 1859, we 
can only say that they began in error, continued in ignorance, 
and ended in something worse than folly. It was an error to 
grant away an additional 2500/1. a year during peace to a war 
contract already overpaid; and it was wilful ignorance to do so 
without any inquiry or reference whatever to official records; and 
it was worse than folly, in the face of the Contract Committee's 
report, of the Post-office remonstrance, and of Mr. Stephenson’s 
and Sir Stafford Northcote’s memoranda to force on, under most 
suspicious electioneering circumstances and without a shadow of 
public reason, the prolongation of this contract, and at an in- 
creased subsidy for seven additional years, when actually it then 
had four and a half years to run. 

Having said thus much of the Parliamentary officials, we must 
not shrink from expressing the pain with which we have read the 
evidence of the chief clerk of the Packet Department at the 
Admiralty. He it is who substantially settles the terms and 
recommends the adoption of contracts. The Civil Lord is so 
frequently changed, that he cannot possibly make himself master 
of the details of the business. But the chief clerk is the eyes and 
ears, the permanent recorder and reporter of all matters bearing 
on the questions which come before his ever-changing superiors. 
We believe that, throughout the Civil Service, the duty of thus 
submitting all information and all evidence is faithfully and 
impartially performed, but from his own evidence, and more 
especially his cross-examination, it appears that this permanent 
authority at the Admiralty did, in this Churchward business, 
greatly neglect to fulfil this, his bounden duty. We have 
already pointed out as they occurred several of these omissions, 
showing how plainly they promoted the contractor's interests by 
withholding from the authorities official information which could 
not have failed very materially to affect their decisions. We in- 
vite attention to his re-examination. (Blue Book, 2033 to 2538.) 

But while official information was thus withheld at the Admi- 
ralty, the assistant secretary of the Treasury, in a case of some 
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delicacy, and where he stood almost alone in his opinion, would 
also have better consulted the public interests had he called for full 
official information to confront the ex parte statements on which 
he seems to have relied so readily and so exclusively ; the public, 
too, might have gained had he been less frequent, and less sugges- 
tive in his communications with Mr. Churchward. 

On the whole we hope that this is an exceptional case. 

One practical good has however already resulted from these 
loose proceedings ; Sir Stafford Northcote had, it seems, misgiv- 
ings as to the way in which Parliament might receive this and 
other like contracts. He says— 


“T called Mr. Disraeli’s attention to the subject, and said, ‘ You 
had better take care what you are about, because if Parliament should 
refuse to vote money at any time for these contracts, you or Lord 
Derby may be called upon to pay the whole amongst yourselves.’ He 
said he thought that highly objectionable, and I therefore proposed to 
insert the following words : ‘ Out of the moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament.’ This was done, and is intended as a bar to an action against 
the ministers of the Crown, in the event of Parliament refusing the 
vote. Ifthe House of Commons, looking at the whole of the circum- 
stances, should refuse to pass a vote, I do not see how anything the 
Government had done could fetter their discretion. It would be a 
very severe censure on the Government that had made the contract ; 
but I do not see how the Government can bind the House of Commons. 
I do not see how the contract could be enforced if the House of 
Commons refused the vote.””—(Blue Book, 3620, &c.) 


Mr. Disraeli, in the debate on the appointment of the Contract 
Committee, spoke to the same effect. The House, too, took the 
same view by unanimously postponing the consideration of any 
vote on the new Dover contract until their Select Committee 
should report on it; and in their report on the 10th of August, 
the Committee, after strongly condemning the extensions both of 
1855 and of 1859, formally declared— 


“That while most anxious for the fulfilment of all engagements 
entered into in good faith between the Government and individuals, 
the Committee submit, for the consideration of the House, whether 
Mr. Churchward, in having resorted*to corrupt expedients affecting 
injuriously the character of the representation of the people in Parlia- 
ment, has not rendered it impossible for the House of Commons, with 
due regard to its honour and dignity, to vote the sums of money 
necessary to fulfil the agreement to extend this contract from 20th 
of June, 1863, to the 20th of April, 1870.”—(P. 4.) 


Thus the practical, not the mere nominal control of Parlia- 
ment is established over this anomalous and seductive expendi- 
ture. What further benefits or revelations may accrue from the 
investigations of this Committee remain to be seen; but, while 
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doing justice to the zeal and ability of many of its members, we 
trust, when its re-appointment is moved, we shall find fewer 
members sitting on it as witnesses, counsel, judge, and jury in 
their own cases. Sir Stafford Northcote, after zealously enacting 
the two first parts, did at last show his sense of the falseness of 
his position by retiring when the report was considered: had 
others had the same good taste, the public appreciation of evi- 
dence would have been satisfied by the judicious silence of the 
draft report on the tender subject of political motives ; whereas 
now few, we think, will be pleased by the insertion of a paragraph 
which, while it makes a scapegoat of Mr. Murray, whitewashes 
his superiors. 

There is plenty of labour, and we trust of good deeds before 
this Committee. This Dover case, on which they have dwelt so 
long, however instructive and dramatic it may be, is, financially, 
as nothing in comparison of the great ocean leviathans—the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, with its subvention of 270,0001. a 
year, and its irregular extension in 1857, notwithstanding the 
report of the Committee of 1853 upon the unsatisfactory state 
and undue costliness of its services ; the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Company, with a subvention of more than 400,0001. a year, 
including the contributions from Australia and the Mauritius, and 
the modes by which they have obtained this enormous monopoly 
of the East, rendering, amongst other evils, the passenger commu- 
nication with India restricted, costly, and ill-accommodated. We 
have already adverted to their correspondence with the Com- 
mittee of 1853.—(240, 407, &c., 685, 2979.) 

The Cunard, or North American service, recently extended for 
five additional years when it had more than three years to run, and 
with a subsidy of 292,000I. a year, including 50,000/. a year from 
Canada. And, as if one such drain were not sufficient, the attempt 
to create a fresh monopoly and vested interest between Galway 
and the United States, opening with a subsidy of 78,000I., con- 
tracted, not only without competition, but positively in defiance 
of an offer from Sir Samuel Cunard to do the like service from Cork 
for 18,0001. a year ; and still more flagrantly disregarding an offer 
from Liverpool to do it for the bare freightage of the Post Office 
bags, &e.—(556, &e., 611, &e., 715, &e.) 

These are serious matters, which call aloud for investigation 
and the pruning-knife. They are full ripe. While preaching, 
and in many ways practising free-trade, we have in these postal 
arrangements been reverting to some of the most exploded notions 
of protection, Under the specious titles of modifications, exten- 
sions, renewals, and arrangements, publicity and control have 
been eluded, until the public finds itself burdened with an annual 
charge, home and colonial, far exceeding a million, for the crea- 
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tion and continuance of powerful monopolies, which are more or 
less cramping the passenger traffic of the whole world, and inter- 
fering with private enterprise. 

It will be for the Committee to grapple with these far-spread 
and complicated private interests thus nurtured. They have two 
distinct, though cognate duties to perform ; the one to search out, 
and wherever they can detect corrupt or reckless proceedings, to 
put them down, as they have done by this Dover contract, 
with a high hand, recommending that the favours thus unduly 
granted or obtained shall be disallowed; the other duty will be 
to establish and apply such sound principles as may, while they 
secure the frequency, regularity, safety, and cheapness of our 
transmarine postal communications, relieve the public from a 
heavy burden, our public offices from heavy suspicions, and the 
independent shipping interests from oppressive monopolies. But 
let the Committee and the public take warning by Mr. Gladstone's 
failure. Nothing can be more sound than the principles which 
he Jaid down in 1858, and which his Committee re-echoed and 
applied. Nothing more signal and more rapid than the departure 
from them. What was then wanted, and is wanted now, is not 
only words, but deeds. Something to secure not only assent 
but obedience. It is vain to talk of Parliamentary control and 
supervision in these, or indeed in any other, matters of detail. 
Parliament does indeed occasionally interfere when abuses crop 
out a little too conspicuously; but it is neither practicable nor 
desirable that it should trench upon the Executive. Its office is 
to see that duty is well done, and, if not well done, to know the 
reason why. 

In the formation of these postal contracts there is such an 
elaborate complication of offices that every one is concerned and 
no one responsible. There are so many doors left ajar for 
private, official, and parliamentary considerations to creep in at, 
that open competition and broad daylight are practically shut out. 
Once a contractor, always a contractor, is the mot d’ordre. We 
think the Committee will find that to maintain a continuous 
application of their principles for the difficult task of diminishing, 
and in many cases of speedily abolishing, all subsidies, except for 
mere freightage, &c., they must: employ the hands and demand 
the responsibility of one office, or perhaps of one authority, 
specially constituted for that purpose. This office, or authority, 
might enjoy every. advantage of information, and, if need be, of 
recorded instructions from other offices; but the transaction of the 
contract and all its responsibility should rest with it and it alone. 
The more such an authority is removed from the contact of party 
and parliamentary influences, and the more permanent and inde- 
pendent its position, subject always to the control of Parliament 
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and the revision of its reports, the more uniform and self-respecting 
will its proceedings be. We lay the more stress on this, because 
there is springing up a large crop of electric-telegraph contracts 
quite ready to share in the rich swaddling-clothes of their elder 
brethren of the Post. 

We have now gone through this disagreeable, and we fear 
tedious, subject. We have laid blame right and left, irrespective 
of party or personal considerations; but blame we have laid and 
do lay, however painful or invidious it may be to do so; we have 
not shrunk from it, and the less so because there has been grow- 
ing up of late a mawkish and dishonest habit of slurring over all 
misdeeds and transgressions or neglects of duty :— 

“When lovely women go astray 
Their stars are more in fault than they.” 















So with our public offices and public men, civil, lay, clerical, 
military, naval, and diplomatic; it is the system that is blamed, 
the force of circumstances, and not the individuals, who, we are 
told, all mean well, however ill and mischievously they may act. 
But there is a right and there is a wrong. And it is by firmly, 
and generously also, but still firmly, upholding the distinctions 
between these two great opponents, that good conduct, zeal, and 
spirit-stirring active sense of public duty and the pre-eminent love 
of truth and justice may be best upheld. 
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. Realities of Paris Life. By the Author of “Flemish In- 
teriors.” 3 vols. London. 1859. 

. Imperial Paris; with New Scenes from Old Visitors. By 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, Il vol.12mo. London. 1855. 

. Sketches of Paris and the Parisians. By 8. G. Goopricn. 
1 vol. 12mo. London. 1856. 

4. Paris and its People. By James GRANT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
London. 1844. 

5. A Faggot of French Sticks ; or, Paris in 1851. By Sir F. B. 

Heap, Bart. 2 vols. post 8vo. London. 1851. 


COMPREHENSIVE and thoroughly informing work on 
Paris is yet a desideratum in English literature ; and we may 
venture to put forth this authoritative dictum without thereby in- 
tending to disparage all or any of the numerous and various pub- 
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lications which at different times have appeared on this subject ; 
for, in truth, such a work as we have designated has never yet 
been attempted, or perhaps even thought of. This deficit in our 
book-world may at first sight appear unaccountable, but a few 
moments’ reflection will discover the cause. To produce a book 
which would take the stranger in Paris by the hand, conduct him 
behind the scenes of the great Parisian drama, show him the 
secret springs by which the machinery is moved, and enable him 
to contemplate with mind as well as eye the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of Paris and the Parisians, would require a long residence 
in the French capital, leisure, opportunities, mental qualities, 
and, above all, a freedom from prejudice, religious or political, 
seldom found united in the same person. Paris, too, is a larger 
subject for an Englishman than London for a Frenchman, because 
the model of everything French exists in Paris; the provincial 
towns of France being only Paris on a smaller scale. The mili- 
tary education, for instance, of France has its head-quarters at 
Paris—in England in the country; the University, of which 
provincial universities are only branches, is situated in Paris; 
and so on with every species of instruction, except agricultural 
schools, which, from their very nature, are forced out of the 
capital. What, perhaps, would be more practicable than for a 
single individual to undertake the whole task, would be, to dis- 
tribute the subjects of Government, Law Proceedings, Literature, 
Education, Charities, Commerce, Art, Science, Social Statistics, 
Morals, peculiar habits of thought or life, &c., amongst different 
capable hands. We should then possess something more than the 
clever, gossiping journals, infinitely less instructive than “ Galig- 
nani’s Guide-Book,” in which the personal adventures of the 
writer often form a prominent topic, while those subjects or cir- 
cumstances only are noticed which chance to come before his 
personal observation, each being presented to the reader in rapid 
succession, after the manner of the camera obscura, rather than 
as artistically worked and finished pictures. 

The books on Paris already within our reach may be classed 
under different categories. The lowest in the scale, as regards, 
at least, pretension to literary merit, is the hand-book. ‘ There 
is all the difference in the world,” says the modest editor of a 
recent hand-book, “between an ordinary guide-book and a work 
of genius such as Mrs. Gore's ‘ Paris,’ the basis of the present 
volume.” Whatever may be the inevitable deficiencies of a hand- 
book, its author has at least this merit, that he merges himself in 
his subject. He takes leave of us at the conclusion of his preface, 
after which he forbids himself the use of the first person, whether 
singular or plural ; whereas the author of genius, who sometimes 
is neither so instructive or amusing as the more humble scribe, is 
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frequently much engaged in keeping himself, rather than the 
matter in hand, before the reader's eye. The lady-writer espe- 
cially, is greatly concerned that, in some way or other, you should 
know her social position; the salon or reception-room is her 
world ; her intimacy with such and such distinguished persons is 
the point to be proved; and provided you are made clearly to 
perceive the readiness with which the battants of certain hotels 
in the Fauxbourgs St. Germain or St. Honoré open to receive 
her, you may remain as innocent of all knowledge of the middle 
and lower classes as she professedly is herself. As a contrast to 
this style of writer, we occasionally meet with one who abjures 
all but the most revolting bye-ways of Paris life. This is an in- 
judicious jump out of the froth of society into the dregs, which 
skips over those classes by which the peculiarities of a nation are 
best interpreted. We are taken away from those polished people 
whose habits and thoughts are, throughout most of the capitals 
of Europe, cast in the same mould, only to be introduced to the 
miseries of the abject poor or the tricks of thieves and swindlers. 

Into this latter error, the author of a recent work, entitled 
“The Realities of Paris Life,” has fallen. He dwells much on 
Le Fauxbourg Souffrant, Le Chevalier d Industrie, L’Escroc, 
Le Gamin de Paris, &c.; and so profuse and accurate is the 
writer in the introduction of rogues’ slang that we almost fancy 
him Sir Edward Bulwer’s Pelham under the conduct of a Parisian 
Job Johnson. In describing a daring robbery which, once upon 
a time, took place in a lady’s apartments in the rue St. Honoré, 
the following dialogue is recorded as having occurred between 
two housebreakers :— 

“¢ Elle roupille’ (she sleeps), said one of the thieves, named Del- 
gaive, and nicknamed L’Ecrevisse. 

“*T] faut pesciller le bogne et la bride de joue’ (we must withdraw 
the watch and the gold-chain.) 

*¢ Mais si elle cribble’ (but if she should be noisy) ? 

“On lui fauchera le colas’ (we'll cut her throat).” 

In describing purlieus of Paris rarely visited either by strangers 
or reputable Parisians, and in relating sayings or doings out of 
the common course of decent life, the work to which we allude is 
more copious than any preceding publication. The reader curious 
in such matters will there find various species of swindling and 
shoplifting classed under the slang terms of “ vol au bonjour” 
(entering a house for the purpose of pilfering in the daytime 
when the servants are absent) ; “vol & la graisse” (alluring hotel- 
keepers, jewellers, &c., into confidence by a show of wealth and 
other tricks) ; “ vol au rendezvous,” or other flash appellations. 
But as in all this there is more difference between Paris and other 
large capitals in the terms employed to designate the rogueries 
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than in the rogueries themselves, the book, in these points, 
becomes valuable chiefly to such as wish to advance themselves 
in the French tongue. Parisian slang should undoubtedly form 
an item in the studies of those who wish to know Paris com- 
pletely ; but the slang (argot) of Paris is not confined to that of 
thieves’ quarters. Moreover, it is precisely of thieves’ slang, and 
of that only, that there exists a published vocabulary. So various 
is the slang of Paris, that an interesting little volume might be 
written, entitled “ Paris Argotique,” in which the dialects pecu- 
liar to different classes might be methodized, such as the argot 
of the sporting world, that of the theatrical world, that of the 
markets, or the general slang which, although often well under- 
stood by very high people, is never producible in high society ; 
as, for instance, instead of the common word 


Dormir, it would be Piquer son chien. 
Jouer a ” Manier le carton. 
Plaire ~ “ Donner dans l’eil 
Caprice _,, a Toquade. 

Fuir " Se Se donner de l’air. 
Etre riche ,, ‘a Avoir le sac. 

La fortune ,, « La douille. 

La misere ,, s La déche. 

Une dot _—,, De la braise. 


Avoir du cachet * Avoir du chic. 
Rougir__,, ss Piquer un soleil. 


Had the author of the book under notice been less profusely 
anecdotical, as well as less desultory, we might have hoped for 
something more comprehensive on the subject of Parisian slang 
than is to be found in his pages. As a specimen of market-place 
language, he gives us a pleasant dialogue occurring at Le Marché 
de la rue de Sevres, south of the Seine. But it is sadly wanting 
in force of expression. The term mon chou therein used as a term 
of endearment, is not strictly classical; the same phrase being 
common in higher quarters. The proper Billingsgate term is 
mon trognon, my “ cabbage-stump.” It should be remarked that 
to use the names of vegetables in a good sense is contrary to the 
general genius of Parisian slang; the appellations Concombre, 
Melon, Cornichon being employed to designate in street slung, 
and generally, very stupid persons. There is of course, and natu- 
rally a vegetarian tendency in the dialects of the markets. In 
a popular farce, called Les dames de la Halle, acted shortly ago 
at Les Bouffes Parisiennes, a girl, appropriately named Ciboulette 
(little eschalot), on being asked her age, replies dixhuit ans aux 
haricots verts prochains (eighteen next kidney-beans). As this 
play does not contain any phrases sufficiently energetic to give a 
correct idea of the genuine French Billingsgate, we will venture 
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to offer a few sentences in the form of an imaginary conversation 
between two dames de la Halle, one of whom shall be the queen 
of the market, Marie Giroux, and the other Manon, her rival. 


“Martie. He: Manon c’est nous qui serons un peu belles 4 vendre 
not’ poissonaille sur des comptoirs en arcajou (acajou) excuzez (& une 
dame qui passe) Madame! Madame! voyez moi ga, ce poisson n’est 
pas de la Camelotte, il embaume! il glace! il glace! regardez ¢a ma 
cherie des amours c’est de la créme—moi, en vendant mon poisson, je 
ne donnerai que du bon ton. 

“Manon. Du bon ton toi? accourez donc les pratiques v’la Marie 
Groux la Reine des Halles qui va vous donner du bon ton—du poisson 
péché dans de l’eau de Cologne et frit au patchouli [a sort of essence]. 

“Marie. Je te conseille de parler toi Madame boule de neige tu 
ferais ton mieux de faire voir 4 les chalants des etoiles en plein midi 
(impossibilities) pour qu’ils avalent ton saumon moisi. Tu devrais bien 
empécher ton mari de faire faillite et de manger son capitole, quand 
tu te mettras les poings sur les hanches—Mes poings ne sont pas de 
paille, et je vais te les planter sur ton joli museau mon petit agneau.” 


At this point of the conversation, an uninitiated spectator 
might fancy that a conflict was at hand, and cry “ a la garde ;” or 
a gamin might exclaim “'Tiens! v'la Marie Groux la Reine des 
zalles qui va se prendre mesure d'un casaquin,” figuratively—who 
is going to have it pitched into her. 

Les dames de la Halle, which term is very imperfectly rendered 
by the vulgar English appellation of market-women, are not the 
obscure, remote, unincorporated, and unrepresented beings known 
to us at Hungerford-market or Covent-garden. ‘They enjoy in 
some sort a corporate existence, and are an estate of the realm. 
They have their queen,—but so have the Parisian washerwomen 
—their laws, and their language. They take part in revolutions, 
and send deputations to the foot of the throne. Louis Napoleon 
is as polite to them as he is to the clergy. On such occasions as 
his marriage, or the birth of the young prince, they attended at 
the Tuileries in court-dress. Their princesses—for they have 
princesses, and some very pretty ones—took the front rank in 
the procession; they offered their bouquets to their Imperial 
Majesties, and the world’s ruler made them a very diplomatic 
speech in return. 

It is remarkable that the “ Realities of Paris Life,” the most 
recent work on Paris, and “ L’Angleterre et la vie Anglaise,” the 
latest French work on England, should both be much occupied by 
the erratic classes and the street charlatans and mountebanks, by 
which low seducers it would seem that international portrait- 
painters are enticed away from the bulk of the honest population 
of the two countries. But it appears that the English author 
has an aim more serious, or perhaps we should rather say that he 
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has fallen into an error more grave than that of collecting police 
reports, or anecdotes illustrative of the classes above-mentioned. 
These topics, as well as the more important one of prison disci- 
pline, are introduced by our author in order to show the efficacy 
of the Parisian priesthood, and consequently of the Parisian 
police; the excellence of the latter being, in some mystified and 
unexplained way, connected with the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith. ‘The writer seems firmly persuaded that the police of all 
Roman Catholic countries is better regulated and more efficient 
than in Protestant states, or, at least, than in England. There is 
a necessary link and bond between Police and Papacy; and in 
aid of this opinion a letter is cited, addressed to the Times by a 
Danish merchant, who had been robbed of a valuable gold watch 
near St. Martin’s-lane in broad daylight. 


“Twas told,” says the injured gentleman, “ that a regularly organized 
gang of robbers infested that neighbourhood, and that the police were 
aware of the fact. It is a sad state of matters if the police are unable 
to guarantee passengers against robberies in frequented streets in broad 
daylight. If the like happened in Rome or Naples, an outery would 
be raised disgracing the whole nation.” 


The police of Paris may be quite equal to that of London as 
a preventive force. The powers of interference on suspicion, and 


before the actual commission of a particular offence, being greater 
according to the French law; but if the relative merits of the 
English and Italian police are to be proved by instances and by 
calling witnesses, we will beg leave to cite a witness against 
Naples. A very few years ago, when visiting Naples, we were 
informed by an intelligent Frenchman, who had resided there 
thirteen years, that nothing was more dangerous than to interfere 
in the case of street robberies in that city; and that on one 
occasion he had narrowly escaped the stiletto when endeavouring 
to assist in capturing a pickpocket, the police looking quietly on. 
This surely is carrying the screening and protecting offenders far 
beyond what the English law would allow. But, indeed, speaking 
of crime in general, at Naples it is difficult to discover what, 
apart from political offences, constitutes recognised crime. The 
pickpocket, in particular, ranks as a finished artist above him of 
any other country. With regard to the Roman pickpocket, whom 
our author declares to be a “ pickpocket manqué’ and of “ neglected 
education,” our own experience leads us no farther than to having 
been present in St. Peter’s Church, close to a friend who -was 
robbed of his cigar-case within a few yards of his Holiness. 

It is impossible to conceive a finer field for the genius of a pick- 
pocket than Paris. Every visitor to that capital must have re- 


marked the listless dawdle of crowds and individuals, especially on 
D2 
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Sundays and holidays, along the Boulevards and other frequented 
thoroughfares. The staring into shop windows, and the disposi- 
tion to congregate in masses on the slightest accident or incident, 
which is peculiar to Paris, and which gives rise to the term 
Badauds de Paris, place the inhabitants precisely in the situations 
most admired and coveted by a “ Charley Bates” or an “ Artful 
Dodger.” It would be, however, rather the rich flaneur than the 
poor badaud who would suffer on such occasions, were picking 
pockets a favourite Parisian diversion. The crime is, of course, 
not unknown; but it forms so small an item in the police sheets, 
that the term pickpocket has no equivalent in the French lan- 
guage, though the offence is usually designated by the phrase vol @& 
la tire. ‘The tendency of crime in France is not towards thieving. 
According to a recent official report published in the Moniteur, 
and which, for the first time, institutes a comparison between the 
criminality of England and France, it appears that the number 
accused of crimes against property is less in France than in 
England, though the population of the former reaches nearly 
forty millions, while the number of those accused of offences 
against the person is scarcely one half in England. As regards 
France itself, the report shows that, comparing the year 1857 with 
the three preceding years, the only crimes against property 
which have sensibly diminished, are those of coining and burglary, 
while fraudulent bankruptcies have almost doubled. During the 
year 1857, fifty-eight persons were condemned to death, of whom 
thirty-two were executed. Mrs. Trollope, in her “ Paris and the 
Parisians,” relates a conversation held between herself and a well- 
known French gentleman, in which he seems to contend that 
then (under Louis Philippe) capital punishment was virtually 
abolished. Such is clearly not the case now; but the frequency 
with which les circonstances attenuantes are adduced by juries as 
a plea for the mitigation of the sentence in the case of capital 
convictions, amounts to almost a standing joke against French 
law proceedings. Indeed, it has occurred, that the jury, finding 
it impossible to discover any mitigating circumstances, have, as 
a last resource, acquitted the prisoner. 

The author of “ The Realities of Paris Life,” though expressing 
a doubt in his preface whether the immoralities of Paris are less 
than those of London, seems particularly anxious to correct a 
notion, entertained, indeed, by none but the most superficial or 
the most Calvinistic of Americans, that Paris is altogether a 
light and frivolous city. “ We wish,” says the author, “ to prove 
that there are in Paris two distinct worlds, the secular and the 
spiritual.” He requests us to turn our backs upon the corrupt 
worldlings of the capital, and to rivet our attention on the chari- 
table institutions, which are supposed to be more numerous and 
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better regulated than in London. The objects of his especial 
derision are the good-doers of the English Evangelical school— 
a class which, it must be confessed, seems, equally with the 
Roman Catholic world, inclined to monopolize Christianity— 
and a broad distinction is drawn between the pompous philan- 
thropy, as it is termed, of London, and the charity of Paris. The 
charity-dinner, in particular, falls under our author's displeasure, 
at which it is announced, as he says, “that the Earl of Finnikin 
will take the chair, and that the Misses Rosignolini will add to 
the attractions by singing glees and madrigals.” It must be 
admitted that this species of almsgiving does not exist in France. 
But in this part of his work the author is so enthusiastically 
eloquent that it would be impossible to do him justice without 
citing his own words. 


“We invite them [the frivolous Anglo-Parisians] to inquire for 
themselves into the countless emanations of the spirit of charity—the 
offspring of religious fervour—the very names of which, we confess, 
amaze and bewilder us. 

“We would suggest to them to meditate—if they can steal time from 
their own material and worldly speculations—upon the masses of men 
and women, who having cast behind them, and risen above, all those 
matters they themselves are wont to consider the business of life, de- 
vote themselves, body and soul, so long as their existence shall last, 
to the service of God, in the persons of his poor, abandoned, and 
afflicted members ; and when they have contemplated these undeniable 
realities, we invite them to return to their own country, and ask them- 
selves with that honest and generous conscientiousness, which, after all, 
is the basis of our national character, whether the ‘ religious world’ 
of London presents anything in the least comparable to this. And is 
it for ws to talk of teaching—aye, of converting (!) those who are so 
immeasurably our superiors? We speak advisedly; for, incredible as 
it may seem, our eye has just fallen upon the report of a proselyting 
meeting in the town-hall of one of our large manufacturing towns, 
1800 persons being present, where, in the speech of the noble lord who 
took the chair, we find that,—not ashamed of the irreligion and in- 
fidelity which stalks abroad unmolested at home—there is actually a 
scheme on foot for the conversion of our Gallican neighbours! 

“This noble speaker, whom his father was in the habit of designating 
—perhaps not inappropriately—as ‘that splendid ass, my son,’ hints 
to his hearers that they must be vigorous, and at the same time 
very circumspect, in their operations in the French empire ; there was 
no time to lose; none knew how long the alliance might last ;” 
&e. &e. 

“ Again, at a Bible Society’s meeting, at. Dorchester, in the begin- 
ning of July, 1859, a meek Anglican clergyman declares that, ‘ It 
makes his heart bleed to think of the masses of human beings desti- 
tute of any saving knowledge of Christ, dropping into that everlasting 
perdition prepared for the Devil and his angels, and for those who 
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have received the mark of the beast ;’ meaning the same incompre- 
hensible Catholics. ‘ Alas!’ continues the poor old gentleman, ‘ the 
bulk of Europe continues to slumber in the sleep of death—they are 
enveloped in the darkness which may be felt. 1 fear we none of us 
adequately realize the deadly character of Popery. It ought to stir us 
up to redoubled exertions to save them, &e. &e.” 

It may possibly be remembered that the subject which the 
author of the “‘ Realities of Paris Life” is now introducing to our 
notice is that of the charities of Paris. These charitable institu- 
tions are, as the author truly says, exceedingly numerous, and 
very various in their objects. They are also in many respects 
well conducted. As far as relief to the poor apart from the sick 
is concerned, the charities of France do not comprehend such 
large numbers as in England, there being no direct tax, like our 
Poor-Law, specially for that purpose. The scale of diet too in 
the hospitals or poor-schools of Paris appears meagre when com- 
pared with that in England; and that applies also to prisons, 
reformatories, and even the fare of the army. ‘To a Frenchman 
our scale of feeding in all these cases appears exorbitant. Our 
author seems to imagine that he has set before his reader a well- 
digested, perspicuous, and comprehensive view of the Parisian 
charities. This is far from being the case. He has certainly 
given us, after a desultory and somewhat story-telling fashion, 
much interesting matter; but from attempting in a single chapter 
what should have formed the subject of one of his three volumes, 
he kas only succeeded in removing his reader on many points 
from blank ignorance to a worse state, that of confused and ill- 
digested knowledge. He expresses himself at the outset bewil- 
dered by the very names of the charities, so numerous are they. 
Unfortunately this bewilderment will impart itself to all who 
attempt to follow him without other assistance. It may be quite 
true, as he says, that the common guide-books, and even “ Le 
Manuel des GEuvres et Institutions de Charité de Paris,” which is 
but a tiny volume, may be insufficient on this head, but for all 
that, they are much pleasanter reading than the work of our 
author, who seems to think the subject interesting in proportion 
as it happens, in certain cases, to be connected with the priest- 
hood. ‘Thus the Bureaux de Bienfaisance are dismissed in a few 
short sentences, professedly for want of space, but apparently for 
no other reason than because they are administered by the mayors 
of the different arrondissements ; while some of the bye-charities, 
under the superintendence of the clergy, are prominently brought 
forward. 

Of these one of the most remarkable is that called L’'Giuvre 
des Ramoneurs, a charity school for young chimney-sweepers, of 
which the author remarks, that religious teaching comprises the 
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whole advantage they receive. In order -to exemplify this, a 
visitor is represented as putting the following question to one of 
the boys. “‘ How came your crucifix so black?” To which the 
answer is, “ We found it in a chimney, and as we never had one 
before, we were glad to have one of any colour.” Perhaps the 
most touching passage of the account given of this charity is 
that describing the scouring the children for La premiére Com- 
munion, answering to our Confirmation, and which is a ceremony 
conspicuously observed by the upper and middle classes of 
Parisians. 

“This business was undertaken by the gentlemen teachers, and was 
facilitated by the kind co-operation of the Dominican Fathers, who 
offered the accommodation necessary for the task. Large pans of hot 
water were supplied, and our young philanthropists might be seen with 
sleeves turned back, and covered with large coarse _ ons, doing their 
utmost with soap, towels, scissors, combs, brushes, &c.; and so effec- 
tually did they accomplish their task, that the children issued forth 
treatment as white as snow, and as oily as young lion- 
cubs.” 


There is no book extant, either French or English, which gives 
anything like an instructive lesson on the charities of Paris; and 
as it is a subject not likely to be approached in detail by French 
writers, it would be well if some capable and intelligent English 
resident in Paris would undertake to supply this deficiency. The 
following outline of the history, government, and rules of the 
Bureaux de Bienfaisance, which in some sort (though without 
workhouses or indoor-relief) take the place of our Poor-Law 
Boards, is drawn from the annual report issued to the subscribers ; 
the direct and chief resources of these bureaux being supplied by 
voluntary contributions collected from house to house in the 
month of November. 

The Bureaux de Bienfaisance, administered at the mairie of 
each arrondissement, were created by a Royal Ordinance of the 
2nd of July, 1816, by a consolidation of forty-eight Comites de 
Bienfaisance previously existing. By alaw of 1831, these bureaux 
were placed under the superintendence of the Conseil-General 
des Hospices (almshouses of a very general nature), but ure now 
regulated and aided by L’Administration-Generale de L’Assistance 
Publique. Each bureau is under the direction of twelve notables 
(respectable persons), presided over by the mayor. The bureaux 
are subdivided into twelve conscriptions (districts), and each of 
these is confided to an administrateur, who, aided by a certain 
number of commissaires and dames de charité, inquires into the 
wants of the poor resident in his division, and sees that the names 
of those qualified by the regulations to receive relief are inscribed on 
the books. To beon this roll the applicant should either be above 
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sixty-five years of age, be infirm, or have three children under four- 
teen. He or she should have been residentin Paris at least a year. A 
widower or widow having two young children may also be included. 
Relief is given in kind (secours en nature), or money (secours en 
argent), or again as medical relief (services des malades) ; all 
relief is out-door (a domicile). 

The Administration-Generale de l’ Assistance Publique possesses 
a revenue of about 1,280,0001., which is expended in the hospitals, 
the almshouses, and the bureaux in aid of other contributions. 
Though there is no compulsory poor-law in France, this income 
is derived in part from the proceeds of local and municipal taxa- 
tion, and, in one respect, from a tax peculiar to Paris. All places 
of public amusement pay a tenth of their receipts, amounting to 
about 50,0001., to charitable institutions. 

Besides the Bureaux, there are various and multifarious esta- 
blishments in Paris destined to relieve specially the bodily wants 
of the poor. Amongst others, the Fourneaux Economiques, or 
cheap soup-kitchens, are worthy of notice—a species of charity 
known generally throughout England, and familiar to all good 
parish priests. The charity called Les Créches is not so generally 
understood in our country. These establishments, which have for 
their object the care of children whose mothers are unable to 
attend to them, are of two kinds. La Société des Creches du 
departement de la Seine, begun in 1844, receives children out-door, 
as it were, at an appointed place in the parish or neighbourhood 
of the mother; the other entitled Zuvre puroissiale des Créches a 
domicile, provides for the care of infants or young children in-door, 
or at home. ‘This latter lends cradles fully furnished and with an 
iron frame, replacing these afterwards with cradles of basket-work. 
The matrons of the establishment visit the children, see that they 
are properly attended to, send a medical man when they are ill, 
and bring the mothers relief in kind and baby-linen. ‘They also 
procure such work for the mother as is least likely to separate her 
from the child. The qualifications for this charity, on the part 
of the parents, are, that they should have been resident in the 
parish for at least six months ; that they should be paupers (that 
is, persons not paying a rent above 4l. a year) ; that they should 
not occupy the situation of house-porters (this being a great 
advantage) ; that they should have been married at the church, 
and not merely at the Mairie of the Arrondissement ; and that they 
should live together. With regard to the children, the rule is, that 
the child in question, as well as his brothers and sisters, should be 
baptized ; and that any of the young family, whose age will permit 
it, should attend the parochial examinations in the church cate- 
chism. For the other species of Creche, namely, that where 
children are received out door, the qualification for the mother is, 
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that she should be of good conduct (that is, reported so after 
inquiry), and that she should be necessarily employed in work 
away from home. The child should be under two years of age, 
healthy, and vaccinated, or about to be so. The mother pays 
twopence a day for one child, or twopence halfpenny for two. 
She furnishes the necessary linen, and comes to suckle her child 
at meal hours. She takes back her child every evening. A 
medical officer visits the establishment every day. 

It would be impossible without being tedious to give an idea 
of the various charity schools of Paris. Les Ecoles gratuites, or 
day-schools free of all expense to the parents, and les Salles 
d’Asiles, or infant schools, are amongst the number of these insti- 
tutions. One of the charity schools for boys, on a large scale, is 
that denominated L’Etablissement de St. Nicholas, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Mont Parnasse, south of the Seine, with 
an auxiliary school beyond the fortifications at Issy. ‘To arrive 
at this latter place, you go beyond Parnassus, and even pass 
through La Barriére dEnfer. This latter appellation may per- 
haps sound strange in English ears, but so would some of the 
signs yet retained for shops in Paris. How would it sound in 
London if you told your coachman to drive you au Saint Esprit 
or 4 lenfant Jesus? ‘The parent school, if it may be so called, is 
situated No. 112, Rue de Vaugirard, and consists of about 700 
boys. ‘The supplementary school is almost as large, consisting of 
600 young scholars. These scholars are of two classes. ‘The 
poorer sort are admitted, if orphans, by paying 20 francs a month, 
if not, 25 francs a month, and 20 francs for entrance fee. For this 
they are instructed, boarded, lodged, washed (or, as the French 
say, blanchis), and have medical care; and this, if the parents 
please, without any interruption of holidays. The less poor pay 
30 francs entrance, and 40 francs a month, the advantage derived 
from this extra pay being better meals. The instruction given at 
this school is various. Music, both vocal and instrumental, is 
especially well taught, and there is a professor for each musical 
instrument. Drawing, also, such as may be useful for trades, is 
well attended to, and trades, such as shoemaking, tailoring, 
jewellery, and sculpture occupy the boys intended for them two or 
three hours in each day. The literary education, which is more 
immediately under the superintendence of Les Fréres de St. 
Nicholas, is of a more meagre kind. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, after the usual school fashion, together with the cate- 
chism, and a limited number of religious books, form the staple 
of this part of the instruction. 

Thus far our author may perhaps touch upon this establish- 
ment; but in a very hurried, confused, and incomplete manner. 
We shall now proceed to notice his absolute omissions on this 
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head. On the subjects of punishments, rewards, diet, or general 
way of living, he is altogether silent. Yet, surely all this enters 
into the morality, if not into the religion of the case. The 
rewards for good conduct consist, as happens frequently in Eng- 
land, in books adapted to the taste of the instructors. In this 
case the “ Lives of the Saints,” or the “ Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
form the staple of the prize volumes. ‘The punishments are not, 
usually speaking, corporal. Every one knows that flogging at 
schools, as well as in the army or navy, is illegal in France. A 
surreptitious blow however may occasionally fall upon the poor 
children of St. Nicholas; but the ordinary punishments are 
keeping the children at work during play-hours, for the enjoy- 
ment of which they have an excellent playground, putting them 
into difficult and irksome positions, as standing upon one leg, 
kneeling upon one knee, or obliging them to form a cross upon 
some foul and dirty place with their tongue. If the parent of a 
culprit should have deposited with the friars any little money for 
his use, a system of fines is adopted. Indeed, the appropriating 
propensity of les Fréres is so strong, that children have some- 
times complained of the disappearance of chocolate left for them. 
On such complaints the tutors get out of the scrape by a solemn 
questioning, ‘‘ Are you quite sure that you had chocolate in your 
box ?” &c. As regards diet and general way of living, the system 
is on too rough a footing ; and, consequently, the condition of the 
boys is neither so healthy nor so cleanly as it ought to be. In all 
this we perceive traces of what “‘ Old France” used to be before 
it was purified and taught to feed itself by Young England after 
the peace of 1815. The dormitories are long chambers, for 200 
boys each, and they are destitute of any toilet apparatus, and, 
strange to say, of any utensil whatever! At five o’clock every 
morning, winter and summer, the boys come down into a court- 
yard to wash at a pump, with a round towel, but without the soap, 
brushes, combs, and et ceteras used in cleansing the young 
chimney-sweepers for their first communion. The sole food for 
the breakfast of the poorer scholars consists of about half a pound 
of coarse bread with water. Those who pay extra for it have 
café au lait and other comforts; but the number of these is com- 
paratively small. At noon the meal consists of a bowl of soup 
maigre, that is, a mixture of hot-water, bread, leeks, and fat, 
varied once a week only by bouillon and beef. At five o'clock 
they have a large hot potato—which, however, gets cold before 
the conclusion of a long grace—with a fig; or else a dish of 
coarse beans, with bread and cheese. The poorer scholars and 
those enjoying a better fare are not separated after the aristocratic 
fashion of Christchurch and other colleges at Oxford, but eat 
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side by side. The meals of the Fréres are substantial, consisting 
of roast meat, wine, Kc. 

The scale of diet at all public establishments in France, 
whether prisons, reformatories, or charity schools, is, as has 
already been stated, lower than in England. At Parkhurst or 
Pentonville the culprits live better than the French soldier. With 
us, to starve the inmates of public establishments is reckoned the 
most inhuman of cruelties. But even making all allowance for 
the difference of 'vench and English feeling on this subject, the 
fare of the boys at St. Nicholas must be thought very insufficient, 
and it is observable that the children in general have not a 
healthy look. Will it be believed that on “All Saints’ Day the 
school-diet is yet more wretched? On that day, the boys have 
no breakfast, and only a large boiled carrot for dinner. The day, 
in fact, is set apart as a peculiar fast for the redemption from 
purgatory of the souls of such deceased schoolfellows as may 
have died refusing to be confessed, or in any other unholy or 
rebellious mood. All who can afford it are at liberty to buy the 
indulgence of eating and drinking on that day, and are muleted 
at the same time at the rate of twopence a soul by way of alms. 
The last lst of November was marked, not merely by severe 
fasting, but by severity of another kind. A boy, excited by some 
gesture of the preacher, had been unable to restrain his laughter 
in church. The superintendent descrying him, seized him by the 
collar, and taking him to a dirty part of the church floor, desired 
him to form a cross with his tongue. The boy cried and refused. 
“ Deux croix,” said the Frére; another cry and refusal. “ Trois 
croix,” was now the order given ; and then “ Quatre croix.” The 
boy, still unable to make up his mind to the operation, was so 
severely beaten that the medical attendant was in requisition. This 
was, of course, quite an illegal proceeding; and it has happened 
occasionally that, on the complaint of parents, proceedings have 
been instituted against the tutors. The boys say that the Fréres, 
knowing their liability in this matter, usually practise these 
severities upon orphans. 

The author of the “ Realities of Paris Life” is fond of illus- 
trating such realities by anecdotes. We will offer him one in 
relation to L’Etablissement de St. Nicholas, which, though very 
trifling, has at least the merit of being both new and true. A few 
days ago, the mother of one of the children, a person of some 
reading and education, called at the school to see her son. Ina 
conversation with one of the establishment, she happened to 
mention Voltaire in terms of respect; the Frére, horrified at such 
sentiments, said that it was in his power to inform her precisely 
as to the present condition of that wicked man. He had dis- 
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covered it under the following circumstances :—A bad priest— 
unfortunately there were bad priests—had cast eyes of affection 
on anun; he brought her a rose to tempt her, which she, con- 
trary to rules, had smelt. This rose was possedé, having been in 
the hands of the priest, who was in the same predicament. Being 
thus in the devil's hands, the nun yielded to temptation. A good 
priest, wishing to deliver the poor woman from eternal perdition, 
exorcised her, and obliged her to declare from her experiences, 
when entranced by the devil, what had become of Voltaire. The 
answer was distinct and satisfactory: he passed his time in hell, 
seated on a chair of fire, writing at a table of fire, with a pen of 
the same material. 

Although the work before us may not have succeeded in show- 
ing that religious feeling is either more sincere or more widely 
diffused in Paris than in London, we believe that the more this 
subject is impartially examined, the more it will be acknowledged 
that Paris does not fall much behind our own capital in this 
respect. If by religious feeling is meant an ardent attachment to 
the creed which has fallen to our lot from the accidents of birth 
and settlement, such a sentiment must be sought for rather 
amongst Hindoos or Mahomedans than amongst the Christian 
societies of the West; and, usually speaking, the more absurd the 
doctrine the fiercer is the fight made in its defence, and the more 
eccentric and irrational are the shifts to support it. Our author 
seems to imagine that he proves the efficacy or superiority of the 
Catholic over the Protestant faith by the number or the nature of 
Parisian charities. In this view he falls into the vulgar error of 
supposing that creed causes the civilization or social well-being 
of a nation. Ifthe Catholic faith invariably produces such good 
effects, Spain, Naples, and Rome should be on a par with Paris 
at the present moment, and should have been equally flourishing 
throughout all the centuries of Christianity which have passed 
over their heads. If there is a fairer show in favour of Pro- 
testantism, it is simply that this reformed species of Christianity 
has fallen upon happier times than the Dark Ages. 

Amongst the religious duties observed by the Roman Catholic 
population of Paris, is the visit to the cemeteries of Pére la 
Chaise, Montmartre, and Mont Parnasse, on All Souls’ Day. 
Our author insists much upon the salutary and purifying influ- 
ence of this custom, and observes that the affection which sur- 
vives the grave, as exemplified in this ceremony, must be disin- 
terested. The instance, however, which he adduces in support of 
this opinion is not a happy one. A Protestant, as it is related, 
was converted to the Catholic faith solely from perceiving the 
good effects of this practice. In a conversation with Vicomte 
Walsh, the convert thus expresses himself:—‘‘ You are—you 
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must be right. I feel that there is a place of expiation in which 
my brother must be. I will make myself a Catholic, if only to 
deliver him. This weight is killing me. I shall no longer feel 
it when I can pray.” Apart from the strange reasoning that the 
brother's deliverance depends upon his own off-hand conversion, 
there is an evident selfishness and egotism in the conduct of this 
convert apparently unperceived by the writer; it is as much to re- 
lieve himself as his brother that he embraces a new faith and adopts 
the custom of praying for the dead. As regards the prayers offered 
at the Parisian cemeteries, it is dangerous to analyse motives too 
closely. On All Souls’ Day, as well as on the immediately pre- 
ceding festival of All Saints—for both these days are dedicated 
in Paris to visiting the tombs of deceased relatives—it seems that 
the dead are quite as often prayed to as for. One very prevalent 
motive for praying and lighting candles at the tombs is the fear 
that the dead may be displeased and cause some mischief to sur- 
viving friends, should the ceremony be omitted. Another motive, 
somewhat analogous, and equally interested, is the hope that they 
may effect some benefits for the survivors; for good relations are 
saints in heaven, and gifted with miraculous powers. We are 
acquainted with an elderly lady in the upper ranks of the bour- 
geoisie of Paris, who believes her lost son to be of this description ; 
in fact, the parish priest has told her so, and that he went up at 
once and crowned. She is firmly convinced that this son, after 
being prayed to, cured her of a swelled arm, for which she was 
on the point of submitting to a surgical operation. This may 
to some persons sound incredible, but it is true, and one of the 
realities of Paris life. In what degree this case of pious credulity 
may be regarded as a general or exceptional one, we will not 
venture to determine ; but the interested nature of the prayers 
offered at the cemeteries is so generally acknowledged, that, on 
last All Souls’ Day, the preacher at St. Germain ]'Auxerréis made 
it the theme of his discourse, and at St. Sulpice the hearers were 
told to emulate the English, who prayed with purer motives. 
Although instances of genuine and unattected grief may be 
witnessed on All Souls’ Day by visiting the remote and retired 
spots of the cemeteries, where the widow or the mother who dare 
not afford to buy wax-tapers or a single plaster image of the patron 
saint of the deceased, pays to the dead the only tribute which her 
means will allow—the general aspect of Paris either within or 
without the cemeteries is not lugubrious. Parisians never even 
pretend to be sad, except on the greatest fast of the Church, Good 
Friday ; on which day alone, of all the days of the year, all the 
theatres are closed. On All Saints’ and All Souls-—for the two 
days are so wrought together by the working population of Paris 
into one long holiday of forty-eight hours that the operations of 
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the sun and moon are scarcely taken into account—more shops, 
perhaps, may be closed than on an ordinary Sunday, and nearly 
as many as on Easter-day. But the Saints and the Souls dine 
together, and go to the play very specially on these two days, or 
rather this one day. Working tradesmen are not to be found. 
You may buy nearly what you want; but you can get nothing 
made to order. On the morning of the Ist of November may be 
perceived that determined look which the French put on when 
they really mean a holiday; but which the Englishman only 
assumes when he is intent on business. ne class only of the 
entire Parisian population is seriously at work on these days, the 
mouchards or police secrete, who seize an occasion for stealing 
people’s thoughts at the cemeteries, or at the entrances of the 
theatres, which in England would be rather valued by the pick- 
pocket. But it must be remembered that they are as well 
paid for their task perhaps as the thief who steals purses; nor 
are they always employed on government services; dames and 
knights of very high consideration have been known to arrive at 
family secrets by means of this police. Besides the numerous 
family dinners which take place on these days are other repasts 
called repas de corps, the word corps not being used in the sense 
of bodies versus souls, but as in the French term esprit de corps, 
by way of designating dinners which are attended by persons 
having a common bond of union, professional or other. 

Those who visit Pere la Chaise on All Souls’ Day, will find 
there few or none of the aristocracy of Paris, who have already 
paid their decent devoirs on the preceding afternoon, after mass, 
or otherwise as the case may be. A stranger visiting the ceme- 
tery for the first time on any day, will be struck by the street, not 
of tombs as at Pompeii, but of the manufacture of tombs, which 
leads to the cemetery. On All Souls’ Day the street wears a 
business aspect, which contrasts forcibly with the professed duties 
of the day. There is a tempting display—and French tradesmen 
know better than any others how to make such a display—of 
chaplets and images of saints, which, if one could only think of 
shopkeeping, would be very seductive. Passing the little groups 
who are cheapening the wares they intend to buy, you arrive at 
the entrance of the cemetery, where six Gardes Municipaux, hel- 
meted and on horseback, and about thirty policemen, are stationed 
to keep order in the crowd, and amongst the numerous hackney- 
coachmen ; and were it not for an over-proportion of these latter, 
you would fancy yourself at the door of the Opera-house. Within, 
you perceive a numerous and decently-dressed assemblage of the 
middle and lower classes, some in mourning, and with chaplets or 
images on their arms, proceeding to the tomb of a deceased rela- 
tive; but the greater part consisting of persons who come to be 
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in a crowd, or because a visit to the cemeteries forms a part of 
the pleasuring of the day, or because it is the shortest way to 
some other rendezvous. There is always decency in all Parisian 
public amusements ; but in this there is a dull decency which 
contrasts disagreeably with the usual animation of Frenchmen, 
and for sentiment you have recourse to the sun’s rays which may 
chance to gild the summits of the burial-ground, or to the genuine 
tears of some female mourner of the lower class, whose devotions 
are concealed from public gaze behind the cypresses on the left of 
the entrance. 

The author of the “ Realities of Paris Life” scarcely alludes to 
the subject of Sunday observance. This is one of those topics 
upon which the Parisian and the Londoner, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, find great difficulty in understanding each other. 
It is seldom that we find an English author, especially a lady- 
writer, honestly avowing, as Mrs. Trollope does in her “ Paris and 
the Parisians,” her satisfaction in the Joyousness of the Sunday 
in Paris. Yet more rare, perhaps, is it to meet with a Frenchman, 
who like M. Lewis Wey in “‘ Les Anglais chez eux,” acquiesces in 
the repose of the London Sunday. Generally speaking, French 
and English are each so convinced that their own Sunday is the 
best, that if the subject is mentioned, they only shrug their 
shoulders. In an entertaining little work, entitled “ Parisian 
Sights and Principles as seen through American Spectacles,” we 
find the following just remark : “ I know no better way to convey a 
correct idea of a Parisian Sabbath than simply to relate what one 
sees in a walk on that day.” The Sunday of Paris differs indeed 
from that of London greatly in this particular, that the Parisian 
Sunday is visible to the naked eye, requiring no spectacles, Ame- 
rican or other, to develope its peculiarities. It resides in Paris 
itself, visible in all that meets the eye in the most frequented 
thoroughfares ; whereas the London Sunday consists much in 
amusements and other practices remote from public view. The 
London Sunday, in fact, goes greatly out of town, to Brighton 
by the railway, or to Richmond by the Thames, steaming away 
on a fine summer's day on every-minute boats loaded to the brim, 
and with bands of music, passing within sight of the Bishop’s 
Palace at Fulham. Not but that several hundred Parisians, on 
a fine Sunday, take the American omnibuses, carrying about 
seventy passengers each, to St. Cloud or Versailles, where the 
great fountains play specially on that day ; but the great mass of 
the Parisian holiday-world remains in Paris. To go into the 
country costs money, and is a Juxury reserved for the well-to-do 
tradesman, or the gay member of the Jockey Club, who on that 
day specially attends the races at Chantilly or La Marche. 

It should be observed, however, that with the upper classes of 
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the Parisian world, generally speaking, it is considered bad taste 
to amuse oneself visibly on the Sunday. They may attend, no 
doubt, a court-ball on that day, but would eschew, probably 
the Opera, and certainly the playhouses ; not because it is thought 
wrong to go to the theatres on a Sunday, but because those places 
of amusement are then specially crowded by the lower classes. 
If we except certain priest-ridden families of the Fauxbourg St. 
Germain, there is no disfavour shown by the Parisian world to 
Sunday amusements for the people ; and this may be said without 
the slightest disparagement to the religious feeling of any class. 
The traditional sentiment of Christianity from the time of Con- 
stantine has always been in favour of Sunday recreations ; nor 
has this sentiment been peculiar to the Papal world. Luther 
himself was urgent in recommending such recreations. It is to 
Calvin, or rather to his disciple John Knox, that we are indebted 
for the germ of the Scottish and English innovations in this matter. 
But it was reserved for the fanatics of our Commonwealth to com- 
plete the Sunday slavery, to which we alone of all Christian 
nations, and our offspring the States of America are now sub- 
ject. InJames the First’s reign masques were still acted at Court 
on the Sunday, and it was not till the subsequent reign that the 
Londoner was deprived of his Sunday theatre. 

It is difficult to conceive by what process of reasoning or in- 
vestigation any one arrives at the conclusion that the English 
view of this subject, as far at least as amusement apart from work 
is concerned, is the true Christian view. Let us go back, if the 
Sabbatarians so please, to the Jewish law: is there any command- 
ment in the decalogue which forbids amusement on the Sabbath 
day? The fact is that the idea of such recreations as the theatre 
or the race-ground never entered into the contemplation of any 
ancient Hebrew on any day; with him war and commerce formed 
the staple of all business, and religion or religious controversy the 
theme of all literature. It was from work and not from amuse- 
ment, that the Jew abstained more on the Sabbath day than on 
any other. When it is remembered that the earliest promoters of 
a faith in Jesus as a crucified Messiah, were all Jews, it will 
easily be perceived how, without any commandment upon the 
matter, primitive Christians should have observed the Lord's day, 
or indeed any day, ina lugubrious manner. Throughout the en- 
tire Christian canon there is not one word on Sunday observance ; 
indeed there is no idea of a Sunday as we now entertain it ; and such 
Sabbatarians as desire to be strictly apostolical, would do well to 
go to synagogue, and mind to keep their hats on during the service. 

Unhappily it is not merely as regards Sunday amusements that 
the London and Paris Sunday are to be compared. The drunken- 
ness of a Sunday in London far exceeds that of Paris. It is not 
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that inebriety is enjoined in the British capital, it is only induced 
by denying to such as have not the money for quitting the town 
on that day, the means of rational and innocent amusement; the 
consequence of which is, that the London Sunday is set apart by 
crowds of the working classes for immorality, and even crime. It 
might be thought that such a state of things would cause horror 
and indignation in the religious world of England. It is, how- 
ever, a sad truth that vast numbers of Sabbatarians look compla- 
cently on, provided all amusements, innocent in themselves, are 
suppressed on the Sunday. They argue thus—If the door were 
opened even ajar to such a relaxation of Sunday severity as 
exists on the continent of Europe, whether in Catholic or Pro 

testant countries, it might ultimately come to be universally 
approved of even by Scotchmen, as indeed it was previous to the 
seventeenth century; whereas it is easy at all times to preach 
against recognised vice or crime. In making these remarks, we 
have no wish to hold up the Parisian Sunday for special or imme- 
diate imitation in England. We contend only that, at least as far 
as amusement is concerned, the Sunday in Paris is in principle 
both expedient and Christian. The author of the recent little 
work called “ L’Angleterre et La Vie Anglaise,” seems convinced 
that the London Sunday must shortly become matter for new 
legislation. 

This author seems, also, to be struck with the general, as well 
as the Sunday drunkenness of London, and affirms, “ We will 
hope it is a gross exaggeration that the habitual drunkards of 
London amount to 160,000 persons.” He describes minutely the 
London public-houses, and remarks upon the interior comfort of 
those towards the West-end. It is, indeed, in some measure 
owing to the comfort and privacy of the public-houses and pot- 
houses of England that drunkenness is with us so common a vice. 
The majority of the wine-shops, cabarets, and low estaminets 
which the Parisian frequents for the sole purpose of drinking, 
have no tap-rooms or parlours where he may spend hours in that 
employment, and in the undisturbed enjoyment of congenial 
society. ‘The prying and meddling system of the police would 
alone prevent this. In England, as this French writer observes, 
the liberty of the individual interferes with the wishes of Govern- 
ment. Speaking of drunkenness he says,—‘ Le Gouvernement 
reconnoit le mal et en gemit, mais il ne se croit pas en droit ou 
peut-étre de force de le reprimer.” The consequence of the want 
of pot-house liberty and comfort in Paris, is that the cabman or 
market porter gets drunk on brandy at a standing, rather than a 
sitting. ‘‘ Les Consommations de Paris,” an authentic work pub- 
lished in 1856, alludes to this circumstance— 
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“Nous croyons en effet 4 une tendance des classes ouvriéres a re- 
streindre leur consommation en vins. Par suite des changements 
survenus dans les habitudes de la population, l’ivrognerie diminue 4 
Paris; on n’y pratique plus guere ces saturnales bruyantes du cabaret, 
done le carnaval étoit autrefois la principale occasion. Il y a done, 
sous ce rapport, une amélioration morale qu’on ne saurait nier. Mais 
en revanche, il faut admettre une augmentation correspondante dans 
la consommation des alcools. A part les quantités consacrés aux ap- 
plications industrielles, o& employés aux conserves de fruits, quantités 
qui ont du s’accroitre, il semble qu’ mesure que la consommation des 
vins blancs diminuait dans la capitale, usage des eaux-de-vie et des 
liqueurs fortes s’y soit étendu. Si louvrier s’est moins frequemment 
aux tables des cabarets, il a fait plus souvent devant le comptoir, avant 
les heures de travail, ces stations matinales oi se boivent, par petits 
verres repetés, de grandes quantités de liquides alcooliques.” 


Since this was written, new police regulations have been put in 
force for the eaerly closing of the estaminets of the fauxbourgs, 
and youths of early age cannot legally be served in those esta- 
blishments. 

An estaminet is not a restaurant of any kind, but a café of a 
lower class. There are in Paris estamjaets of various grades, but 
the material distinction between such places and Tortoni’s or the 
Café de Foy, is, that in the estaminet smoking and billiards pro- 
ceed. In London there are several hundred public places licensed 
for billiards, but all public billiards in London,—that is, all ex- 
cept at the club-houses or such aristocratic billiard-clubs as those 
superintended by Mr. Pook and Mr. Pratt—convey the idea of 
swindling, swearing, and low-life generally. In Paris, public 
billiards consist in the innocent amusement of making cannons 
with large balls on small tables without pockets. There is not 
the slightest idea of doing business thereby,—a bet is never 
whispered ; and if there is a tacit understanding between the 
players at billiards or at dominoes as to a stake, it is usually 
confined to the price of the coffee, beer, grog, or whatever else 
may be consumed by the parties engaged; nor is there the 
slightest disturbance even in the largest establishments. Every 
afternoon, but especially on the Sunday, or in holiday time, the 
vast and highly decorated palace, called “Le Café Parisien,” is 
crowded by working men and common soldiers, the great majority 
of whom are soberly employed at the thirty billiard tables in the 
great central saloon. By these harmless amusements, Sunday as 
well as general drunkenness, is much obviated and interfered 
with. 

English writers on Paris, as indeed continental tourists gene- 
rally, are apt to adopt the form of the journal or diary. Diaries 
preclude more perhaps even than letters a full and searching in- 
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vestigation of special topics, but they are admirably adapted for 
passing lightly im review a variety of subjects before the readers’ 
eyes. One requisite in the diarist is a moderate forgetfulness of 
self. He is to recollect that he does not, like the hand-book 
makers, retire at the end of his preface, but remains from first to 
last in the company of his readers; and, possessing this privilege, 
he should be careful so not to abuse it as to leave it a regret that 
we see so little of him. He should also attempt to give us the 
idea that he is paying some attention to the subjects which he 
treats. ‘There is a species of egotistical and purposely careless 
diary very prevalent amongst busy and distinguished lawyers, 
such as are usually styled “ Vacation Rambles.” The writer is 
careful to inform you in his preface that his “jottings,” or by 
whatever name he calls the fortuitous concourse of atoms which 
constitute his book, have been thrown off in the intervals of any 
serious or rational business, just by way of repose to his harassed 
thoughts. ‘‘ Vacare literis,” he would probably translate, “ to 
make holiday-work of literature ;” in allusion to which idea Mr. 
Punch, of Fleet-street, not long ago mentioned, among other 
allowable recreations for members of Parliament during the recess, 
such as blowing bubbles on the sea-shore, &c.—what ?— writing 
articles for Quarterly Reviews! Besides avoiding the faults of 
empty carelessness or of egotism, a good diarist should possess 
eminently the faculty of sketching on the spot, especially mi- 
nutie. Itis this quality which makes the author of the “ Faggot 
of French Sticks” so agreeable a writer. He has such a keen 
observation for all that passes rapidly before him as to make us 
suspect that, besides being a fearless and bruising rider to hounds, 
he must be an excellent snap-shot in cover-shooting. Occa- 
sionally, perhaps, it might be wished that he were somewhat more 
of an old-fashioned sportsman, and condescended to beat his 
ground more carefully. In the first volume of the third edition 
of his book the following sentence occurs :—“‘ In Paris a very 
large number of poor people associate together as man and wife ; 
and what is particularly demoralizing for the community, the 
generality of them live together very happily.” Having made 
this observation, the author proceeds forthwith to visit some 
fauxbourg souffrant, without staying for a moment to analyse 
either the fact he states, or its unfortunately happy consequences. 

In an American work called “ Tricolored Sketches in Paris,” 
the author of which, Mr. Goodrich, gives also, amidst various 
other matters, an interesting account of the coup d'etat of 1851, 
from personal experience, this subject is treated with more consi- 
deration. Dissenting from a pamphlet which appeared while he 
was at Paris, recommending a change in the French law of 


marriage, he thus expresses himself— 
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“In Paris, and in all large French cities, great numbers of men and 
women live together, to all intents and purposes married, always con- 
sidering themselves so, without the accomplishment of any ceremony 
at all, not even before the mayor. And this ceremony has not been 
performed, in nine cases out of ten, because the parties have not the 
money to defray the expenses, nor the time to throw away upon for- 
malities they regard as useless, or at least not essential. They live 
together nevertheless, and these connections are quite as exemplary as 
those ratified before the altar. The absence of the wedding-ring in 
after years from the wife’s hand is never noticed, because even had she 
been married by the mayor, no wedding-ring would have been placed 
on her finger. The ring is a witness to the solemnization of the reli- 
gious compact, and not of the civil. The children are duly recognised, 
and the stain upon the birth is never known, and if it were, it would 
make no difference in a country where one-tenth of the whole popula- 
tion are born out of wedlock. 

“ Still all this is an evil, and such connexions can be called by no 
milder name than that of concubinage. Now if an additional item is 
thrust into the code, making still another formality necessary for the 
ratification of marriage, it is evident that the numbers of persons who 
will dispense with both one and the other will very largely increase. 
If persons are deterred by the expense and delays of one ceremony, 
how many more will be deterred by the obstacles presented by two ? 
Many that would have borne both the cost and tedium of the signing 
of the contract, the production of certificates of birth and baptism, and 
vaccination, if they knew that they ended there, would shrink from the 
accomplishment of a further expensive routine, involving gold rings, 
gratuities to the poor, ribbons, bouquets, and a salvo from the belfry. 
We should have more unlicensed intercourse than ever, and more ille- 
gitimate children than before.” 

We are inclined to think that the additional difficulties sup- 
posed in these paragraphs to be caused to the poorer classes by 
the church ceremony are much exaggerated ; the fact being that 
of those who are married at the mayor's the greater proportion 
ratify their union in the manner which most women insist upon 
in France as much as they do in England. The grand obstacle 
created by the Catholic Church, not so much to marriage by the 
priest, as to marriage in any shape, is that the knot when once 
tied cannot be undone, that is, so far as actual divorce is con- 
cerned. This has a more generally deterring influence in France 
than in any other Roman Catholic country, because there the 
question of marriage and concubinage is an open one, the views 
of French society on these subjects being more lax and lenient 
than elsewhere, and the question will then arise—How comes this 
to be so ? 

In viewing this question as between France and England, as 
also some other countries, there exist in France peculiar obstacles 
to happy unions amongst the higher classes. Thus an excuse is 
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engendered for marriage infidelities and for concubinage, which 
is readily accepted by the middle and lower ranks ; and although 
in the highest society of Paris the avowed or reputed good cha- 
racter of the woman is as indispensable as elsewhere, there exists 
a large class of the Parisian world amongst whom unmarried 
couples, and even couples cohabiting temporarily, are as well 
received as if they had submitted to both the ceremonies. This 
is especially the case in the theatrical world and in the world 
closely connected with it—that of light literature. The married 
woman, perhaps, here as elsewhere, is more respected than the con- 
cubine ; because she possesses a more fixed position, and a legal 
hold on the husband ; but in the world we have just mentioned, 
as also in the sporting world of Paris, fidelity on the part of the 
married man ranks as a species of imbecility; and to keep a 
mistress is, by these classes, as well as by many of the inferior 
classes, reckoned as the distinguishing mark of the gentleman, 
whether married or unmarried. So much is this the case, that 
the true Parisian dandy who keeps a mistress, is restless till he is 
assured that all his friends know how much it costs him to do so. 
The common mode of accounting for this dissolute state of feeling 
—which, as it is not universal, we trust will not be eternal, in 
Paris—is by talking in a wild random way about the natural 
levity of the French character, or the bad example of the great. 
This is, in some sort, mistaking the consequence for the cause. 
The upper classes of French society are not naturally more light 
in their conduct than other people ; they are so from having less 
advantages, and from occupying an inferior position. ‘To be 
plain, the independence and dignity of an aristocracy is unknown 
in France; and this affects the marriage state in a peculiar 
manner. With the upper classes of Europe a certain style of 
living is thought requisite to the honour of the married couple. 
Owing to the compulsory division of property in France, few men 
are wealthy enough to marry on their own means solely. It must 
be always a matter made up between the means of the two parties. 
The selection of a wife of your choice is hardly known; and 
what are called mariages de convenances, are matters arranged 
rather between the parents than those more immediately con- 
cerned. If this process is little likely to produce suitable and happy 
unions, the difficulty is augmented by the restraint imposed upon 
girls before marriage. The parties have no knowledge of each 
other previous to the ceremony, and thus it often happens that, 
afterwards, the ill-suited husband flies for consolation to a 
mistress, while the wife, who hitherto has not been allowed to 
walk or ride with any man but her father or her brother, takes all 
the advantage of her emancipation which an indulgent society 
will allow her. Another inconvenience arising from limited 
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means in the married state is, that the married son frequently 
remains under his father’s roof, and participating in a common 
ménage. ‘This sometimes leads to very serious quarrels. 

It is the independence and dignity of woman that gains most 
by the marriage contract. As a set-off to this advantage, the 
modern Gauls, as did the ancient Jews, visit the crime of adultery, 
as a legal offence, more heavily upon the woman than the man. 
The punishment of a woman convicted of adultery is imprison- 
ment for not less than three months, or more than two years. 
The prosecution can only be instituted at the suit of the husband, 
who, in fact, may take the law into his own hands in more senses 
than one; for should he detect his wife en flagrant delit in his 
own house, and assassinate both the offending parties, all he is sub- 
ject to is the formality of a trial, the murder is recognised as 
justifiable homicide. This may appear in our eyes, and not with- 
out reason, an inhuman view of law ; but let us remember that 
the lawgivers of our Commonwealth made adultery in either sex 
a capital felony. It is needless to say that adultery on the part 
of the husband is no more a crime than it is in England. 

With regard to the marriage of the poorer classes at the church, 
it should have been observed, that they have, to a certain extent, 
interested motives for going through the ceremony. A married 
man who omits it cannot be inscribed on the books of the Bureaux 
de Bienfaisance, nor can the children of persons merely married at 
the mayor's attend the premiére communion, in consequence of 
which they also are excluded from certain charities. | Generally 
speaking, indeed, tickets of admission to the benefit of charitable 
institutions are issued only in the cases where the persons apply- 
ing have confessed and communicated at stated intervals. The scale 
of expenses for the ceremony of marriage varies according to the 
nature of the case. The lowest price is fifteen francs for mar- 
riage on the simplest and least expensive scale, without wax 
candles, church music, or rich dresses for the priests. For the 
organ alone one hundred francs is charged. But the scale of 
cost varies much aceording to the chapel selected, the rank of the 
officiator and his two attendants, the costume adopted, &c. 
When persons are thus married, the Church requires of them to 
confess and communicate ; but you may buy a dispensation from 
both at ten francs a head. The consequence of all this pomp 
and expensive circumstance undoubtedly is, that many couples 
who are married at the mairie put off, perhaps indefinitely, the 
second marriage, or perhaps go through it a few years later. A 
still greater number, however, of the poorer sort dispense with both 
ceremonies at first, intending to observe them on a future occasion. 

Mr. Goodrich thinks that if Louis Napoleon is ever crowned 
by the Pope, it will be at the price of flattering the Roman Church 
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by an alteration of the French law of marriage, and by making 
the religious ceremony indispensable. It is possible that the 
Pope may ask for such a change, but he will not get it. It is 
sometimes supposed by Englishmen and Americans, that because 
new police regulations are of frequent occurrence in France, or 
because a circular from the Minister of the Interior to the prefets 
of the departments, ordains some new method of local proceeding, 
that the fundamental laws of the Empire can be, and even are, 
abrogated, at the pleasure of the actual ruler of France ; or per- 
haps that he is continually exercising some new whim in this 
matter. So far is this from being the case, that the laws of 
France are, in the main, not what the Emperor has made, but 
what he found existing when he came into power. Such changes 
even as those made after the attentat are quite an exception to 
the general rule, and were called for by a special occurrence. So 
little able is the Emperor of himself to make laws, that he knows 
it is perfectly useless to attempt the introduction of free-trade. 
On this subject, Mr. Cobden had more influence in England than 
the great personage who is continually stigmatized as the tyrant 
of France has in his own dominions. But if the Emperor is 
obliged on this head to feei the pulse of public opinion generally, 
this would be peculiarly necessary in the case of abrogating any 
of those laws which were the offspring of the great revolution ; 
such as the laws regarding the testamentary disposal of property 
or the powers of the Church. If the Pope could get anything he 
pleased by asking for it, he would probably desire, not only an 
alteration in the marriage law, but that neither Protestant nor 
Jews should be admitted to the Legislative Chambers or the offices 
of State, that the Rabbis should not be salaried by the Govern- 
ment, and that neither Jews nor Mahomedans should be buried in 
the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. In order to bring France to an 
Austrian feeling on these subjects, greater changes must there 
be made than would be required to prepare England for a con- 
cordat with the Pope. 

English books on Paris make but slight and casual allusion to 
the important subject of French literature. The commonest and 
most vulgar error with regard to the Parisian literature of the day 
is, that it is altogether of a light and frivolous character. If M. 
Pressenssé has recently written a history of the three first centu- 
ries of Christianity more liberally and more learnedly than any 
Anglican divine, it might not perhaps be a matter of much wonder, 
for M. Pressenssé is one of the leaders of the Evangelical school 
in France. But the French scholars of the present day are of 
all persuasions, and have produced works such as M. Matter's 
“ Histoire du Gnosticisme,” or M. Vacherot’s “‘ Histoire de l Ecole 

. @Alexandrie,” which place them in the first rank. M. Renan, 
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again, has very recently published a new translation of the Book of 
Job, the date of which he assigns to the age of Isaiah. Again, the 
ex-ministers of Louis Philippe, MM. Victor Cousin, Villemain, 
Guizot, Thiers, De Broglie, form a literary phalanx in themselves, 
and worthily occupy some of the forty fauteuils of the Academy. 
In spite of all this, our three-weeks’ visitors to Paris declare 
roundly that French literature means Balzac ; or, having bought 
a copy of one of the seventeen editions of “ Fanny,” take it 
home in their pockets, and declare that to be French literature. 
On the wide subject of literature in Paris we shall confine our- 
selves to a few observations as to the newspaper press of that 
capital, a good idea of which, as existing under Louis Philippe, 
may be obtained from Mr. Grant's “ Paris and the Parisians.” 
Mr. Grant is forcibly struck by the power exercised in Paris by 
the then political press, not merely in leading but in creating public 
opinion ; and the existence of this power he attributes to the con- 
scientious nature of the political articles in that day. “ A Parisian 
editor,” he says, “has political opinions ;” and, again, “ articles 
in the French press are not merely from the pen of the writer, 
they proceed from the writer's heart.” Very possibly this may have 
been true of Louis Philippe’s day, or even of the present time ; 
but Mr. Grant does not seem to remember that writing of all 
kinds and on all oceasions depends, for the effect produced, upon 
the nature of the reader as well as that of the writer. As yet 
the great body of educated Frenchmen have not been brought up 
to think, as Englishmen do, habitually of politics; so that in 
Paris it is only the professional politicians who have any opinions 
at all. Add to this that the temperament of Frenchmen is more 
impressionable than that of our countrymen; the consequence 
of all which is, that a free political press in France, whenever 
such a thing has existed, has exercised more influence and caused 
more excitement than it has at any time in the British dominions. 
This has been one cause of the political restlessness of the French 
people. In the case of revolutions, or longings for revolutions, it 
is not always that they have had serious cause for discontent with 
the then actual state of the Government, but the press has put 
it into their heads to be so, or, as Mr. Grant would say, 
has “ created” a new current of political thought. It is for this 
reason that a free newspaper press in Paris is at present dan- 
gerous to any Government, and totally incompatible with the 
existence as a ruler of one who is not genealogically heir to the 
throne, who has three distinct adverse parties watching to over- 
turn him, and who is his own prime minister to such an extent 
that it is impossible to attack the acts of the Government without 
attacking the reigning dynasty. The Jupiter Tonans of Printing- 
house Square, from whose forehead the Goddess of Wisdom pro- 
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ceeds, not, as in the case of a mere god, once for all, but on every 
successive morning, and at each new birth set off with such 
varied charms, that his readers are held ‘ fast bound in chains of 
silence"—this great and mysterious being, whom common men 
dare not even think of without awe, being nearly omniscient, must 
perfectly well know that his only equal in power, and therefore 
great rival, Louis Napoleon, exists or rather rules quite as much 
by the suppression of such newspapers as the 7'imes as he does 
by their circulation. The simple question indeed for Paris is— 
Napoleon or newspapers ? 

If the rule of the Emperor in France be not deemed contrary 
to the great interests of humanity, surely it is a great duty of the 
liberal press of London to ally itself with the liberal portion of 
the Parisian press, that both united may assist Napoleon in the 
no very easy task he has set himself, that of securing his throne, 
if possible, without the necessity of Papal support. If such a 
notion be deemed chimerical, from the idea that the French press 
dare not allude to such a subject, let us read the concluding words 
of an article in the Siecle of September the 30th, which points to 
a desired co-operation of England and France in the work of 
general civilization. 

“Si la France et l’Angleterre veulent accomplir leur ceuvre euro- 
péenne et africaine, si elles comprennent que leur division est un retour 
vers la barbarie, tandis que leur union est un gage de prosperité mutuelle, 
de force et de puissance; si elles veulent marcher vers le but que la 
Providence leur assigne ; il faut qu’elles se degagent l’une et |’autre des 
influences clericales qui les paralysent et les excitent l’une contre l’autre. 
Cette verité repoussée d’abord comme un blasphéme commence 4 se 
faire jour, et 4 pénétrer de bons esprits. Nous ne negligerons aucune 
occasion de la mettre en lumiére, car elle est le nceud de le plus grande 
question des temps modernes; celle d’alliance anglo-frangaise, en vue 
d’un but determiné.” 

Articles directed against certain English newspapers may some- 
times appear in La Patrie or Le Constitutionnel. On the 19th 
of November last one in the former journal thus concluded :— 

“En France ce journal qui aurait le triste courage de tenir le langage 
du Times en matiére de tolérance religieuse, souleverait contre lui dans 
la presse une réprobation universelle. La presse anglaise est la plus 
libre, la presse frangaise est la plus libérale.”’ 

The article in the Times here alluded to, is one of those dis* 
sertations turning upon the quarrels of religious sects, which, 
happily for the French, they are incapable of relishing. The 
luxury of making newspaper articles out of the squabbles of two 
or more religious persuasions, all equally intolerant and ignorant, 
is denied to 'renchmen from the want of subject-matter. Although 
censures on the press of London may occasionally appear in 
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Parisian newspapers, attacks upon England are almost entirely 
confined to the journals called L’Univers and La Gazette de 
France, the organs of the ultramontane and legitimist parties, 
amongst whom the only Frenchmen really desirous of a war with 
England, of the more educated sort, are tobe found. The former 
newspaper, conducted by M. Veuillot, is the only one in Paris 
which condescends to personal scurrility, except the Figaro, which, 
although certainly not dedicated specially to the services of reli- 
gion, is, in some mysterious way, an ally of L’Univers; at least, 
this was evidently the case when that newspaper attacked M. de 
Lamartine in a strain of gross and vulgar invective. It is some- 
times imagined that the editors of French newspapers are the 
most abject of slaves; that their offences are not defined before- 
hand; and that the Minister of the Interior can pounce upon 
them, like the wolf upon the lamb in the fable, declaring that, 
in some undefined way or other, they have troubled his waters. 
Let such as imagine that no freedom of discussion, religious 
or political, is allowed to French editors, turn to the articles 
of M. Louis Jourdan in the Siecle, headed at one moment 
“ La Liberté,” at another, “‘ Le Souveraineté du Peuple,” or to a 
critique of M. Peyrat on M. de Broglie’s “‘ L’Kmpire et l'Eglise 
au Quatriéme Siécle,” which appeared some little time ago in 
La Presse, and other more recent articles from his peu. 

Such articles as these would, of course, be perfectly worthless 
in the eyes of those who feed upon the personal abuse of their 
political opponents, or who, with a sentiment rather American 
than English, imagine that liberty consists in the right of in- 
sulting others. But there exists another class, and that a very 
large one, of English readers—the system-mongers ; those who 
are so wedded to the words Press, Parliament, and Protestant- 
ism, that there seems to be a secret understanding between them 
and the Times that no nation shall be suffered to enjoy progress 
without going through the prescribed course of political discipline. 
Our T'imes-worshippers do not so much fear mischief to France 
from the present régime in that country as success ; and the idea 
that their pattern method of political thinking should be about to 
receive a contradiction, not from mere writing or reasoning, but 
from the undeniable fact that a great nation is progressing under 
a system diametrically opposed to their prejudices, is too horrible 
to contemplate. The happiness or prosperity of Europe, or of 
the entire globe, is as nothing when weighed against the fatal 
calamity of proving them in the wrong. 

The truth is, that a constitutional monarchy, or anything 
between Imperialism and Republicanism, is simply impossible in 
France, owing to the want of an independent aristocracy. How- 
ever justly we may desire to maintain our present mode of govern- 
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ment in England, it is not necessary that such should be the only 
form of polity which can possibly promote national welfare ; while 
at the same time we ought to confess that our progress and pros- 
perity is owing to the excellence of our public men, and to the 
efforts of those in humbler spheres, as well as to the form of 
State precisely under which we live. 

Perhaps the subject of State government is one upon which it 
may even yet be difficult for the general run of ordinary French- 
men and Englishmen thoroughly to understand each other. In 
the present day, as has been remarked in a recently established 
Quarterly Review, if you talk to a Frenchman of the good effect 
of parliamentary debate, the answer is, “ Ils ne font que bavarder. 
Ce ne sont que des bavards ;” or if you allude to a free political 
press, they say, ‘“‘ Cela regarde les messieurs de la presse.” Dr. 
Moore, in his “ View of Society and Manners in France,” gives 
an amusing account of the wide difference of French and English 
feeling on this subject, as exemplified in his day and before the 
great French Revolution :— 

“T have heard,” he says, “an Englishman enumerate the advan- 
tages of the British Constitution to a circle of French bourgeois, and 
explain to them in what manner the people of their rank of life were 
protected from the insolence of the courtiers and nobility; that the 
poorest shopkeeper and lowest tradesman in England could have im- 
mediate redress for any injury done him by the greatest nobleman in 
the kingdom. ‘ 

“Well, what impression do you think this declamation had upon 
the French auditory? You will naturally imagine they would admire 
such a constitution, and wish for the same in France.—Not at all. 
They sympathized with the great; they seemed to feel for their want of 
importance. One observed, ‘ C’est peu de chose d’étre noble chez vous ;’ 
and another, shaking his head, added, ‘Ce n’est pas naturel tout cela.’ 

“When mention was made that the King of Great Britain could not 
impose a tax by his own authority; that the consent of Parliament, 
particularly of the House of Commons, was necessary, to which 
assembly people of their rank of life were admitted; they said, with 
some degree of satisfaction, ‘Cependant c’est assez beau cela.’ But 
when the English patriot, expecting their complete approbation, con- 
tinued informing them that the king himself had not the power to 
encroach upon the liberty of the meanest of his subjects ; that if he or 
the minister did, damages were recoverable in a court of law, a loud 
and prolonged ‘ Diable’ issued from every mouth. They forgot their 
own situation and the security of the people, and turned to their 
natural bias of sympathy with the king, who they all seemed to think 
must be the most oppressed and injured of mankind. 

“One of them, at last, addressing himself to the English politician, 
said, ‘Tout ce que je puis vous dire, monsieur, c’est que votre pauvre 
roi est bien & plaindre.”’ 


Let it not be supposed that, as far as_the sovereign of the State 
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is concerned, the French idea is altogether and radically changed. 
The Frenchman of the bourgeois class may exult in the destruc- 
tion of the Bastille, and in the claim of equal justice for all ranks, 
but he still acquiesces, and even exults, in the magnificence of his 
ruler. The French idea of equality is, that all should be equal 
under the Emperor; an idea which the working classes are just 
beginning to perceive it impossible to realize. The consequence 
of this discovery is, that the Republican party is losing force. Since 
the decease of Béranger and Cavaignac, their two rallying-points or 
trysting-trees, the Empire has less to fear from the hostility of 
Republicans than from the forced friendship of Ultramontanes. 

If we would hold a pleasant dialogue with a Frenchman on the 
question of national precedence, we must eschew the dangerous 
and delicate topics of religion and politics, and proceed to points 
which we are accustomed to consider as comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Most Frenchmen admit that we, as a nation, drive and 
ride better than they do. “ ‘Tout Anglais,” said a recent French 
journal, “ nait cocher et cavalier ;” or, as Sydney Smith expresses 
it, “every Yorkshireman rides as soon as he is born.” The de- 
ficiency of Frenchmen in these respects is the more remarkable 
as the Emperor, who is in all respects much more of an English- 
man than is generally imagined, sets them a splendid example both 
as a horseman and a coachman. He does not, indeed, like that 
best of Neapolitans, the Prince of Syracuse, drive four-in-hand ; 
but, were it emperor-like, he would, no doubt, sit upon the box 
as calmly and firmly as he does upon the throne, using no appa- 
rent exertion, modestly conscious of his own resources, and pre- 
pared for all emergencies. Such are the characteristics of the true, 
thoroughbred, four-in-hand-club Englishman. 

As a general rule, bad coachmanship pervades all ranks of 
amateurs in France, as well as the lowest class of professional 
drivers. The Parisian cabman—that is, the hackney-coachman 
of the voiture de place—ranks, in the intellectual scale, as the 
lowest of the French creation. He is also the most given to drink 
of any of the working-classes, and in all respects forms a strong 
contrast to the sober, intelligent, thrifty chiffonier or porteur 
@eau. ‘The sensation of submitting oneself to the guidance of 
one of these savages in a thoroughfare crowded by omnibuses 
and waggons is much like that which might be experienced in a 
small boat on the Thames between London-bridge and Greenwich, 
floating about amidst numerous steamboats and other craft, under 
the conduct of a drunken or perfectly incapable boatman. The 
direction in which you proceed seems a matter of chance, the 
only certain rule in that matter being, that it is invariably zigzag. 
That accidents do not occur every moment, instead of every day, 
must be owing solely to a special superintending Providence for 
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this purpose. Possibly, even, it may be owing to St. Fiacre 
himself, from which saint the vehicles take their name. At all 
events, it would seem that the driver of the voiture de place in 
Paris being a Roman Catholic, trusts rather to faith and to 
saints than to good works for salvation. As some persons are very 
particular as to whose guidance they place their lives under, we 
think it right to mention that there is only one Evangelical cab- 
man in Paris. He is an undersized and ill-favoured elderly man, 
wearing spectacles, by the aid of which, whenever he is waiting 
about, he keeps reading a little volume in a brown leather cover, 
ever and anon casting up his eyes to heaven. Though he is 
rather safer as a coachman than most of the Roman Catholics, 
we should advise none of our readers to engage him on a Sunday, 
except to go to church. As soon as he discovers that your 
objects are in another direction, he becomes very uncivil, never 
deigning an answer to your questions, and is insensible to the 
most magnificently English pour-boire. 

Visitors to Paris who have been fortunate in their selection of 
fiacres may perhaps think our description of the demerits of the 
Parisian hackney-coachman exaggerated. There are, no doubt, 
many and splendid exceptions to the sort of being usually con- 
stituting the drivers of voitures.de place; but, as a general rule, 
the system upon which this department of public vehicles is con- 
ducted is disgraceful to a capital where public interference in all 
street matters is so readily acceded to by the population. A 
young friend of ours thus describes the driver of a fiaere in 
action :—His leg over the splashboard—his pipe in his mouth— 
his reins over his horse's back—and his hat on the lamp. 

If the Frenchman would cede to us a rightful superiority in all 
matters concerning Le Sport on land, on water, and perhaps on 
ice, he would hold to his traditional precedence in cookery. This 
is by no means so trivial a subject as some philosophers may 
suppose. “Tell me what you eat,” says somebody, “and I will 
tell you what you are.” But more than this—most religions of 
the East, and indeed of the West, with the exception of reformed 
Christianity, make your salvation depend greatly upon what at 
one time or other, or at any time, you eat and drink. It is not, 
however, from this point of view that the Parisian would discuss 
the matter, unless perhaps to remind you that the best dressed 
dinners are those which the Parisian prelates eat during Lent. 
To cook and to dine well is with the true-bred Frenchman a point 
of national honour. His is the country which has produced 
“L’Almanach des Gourmands,” and “ La Physiologie du Gout,” 
and in which Vatel run himself through, and killed himself, 
because the king’s fish did not arrive in time. Add to all this, 
that Alexandre Dumas has lately turned cook, and Alphonse 
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Karr, market-gardener. On this subject, at least, there is none 
of that fidgety inward doubting of himself which the “ Book of 
Snobs” so well describes as a part of a Frenchman's character 
when weighing his nation with England. On the other hand, most 
English writers on Paris think themselves bound to do homage 
to France as to the liege lord of culinary nations. In a very enter- 
taining little volume by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, entitled ‘‘ Imperial 
Paris,” dated 1855, two monster dinners, one at Richefeu’s for the 
upper or middle classes, the other at Mont Parnasse for quite the 
lower classes, are graphically described. Alas! both are expiring 
or extinct. The author of the “ Realities of Paris Life” delights 
in the Chiffonier’s Restaurant, called L’Azard, or more correctly 
Le Hazard de la Fourchette, which had been already noticed by 
M. Paul de Kock, in his amusing book, called “ La Grande Ville.” 
The diners pay a penny, not for a comestible served on a hot 
plate, but for what, by skill or chance, they can fish up out of a 
vast cauldron with a trident made for the purpose: if the first 
attempt brings nothing, they may repeat their trials each time for 
a penny. But this mode of dining also begins to be reckoned 
Rococo. The chiffoniers are beginning to feel that they must 
keep pace with the general progress around them, and L'Azard 
de la Fourchette, or, as it is sometimes called, Le Diner 4 la tire, 
is on the decline, as also Les Pieds Humides, a low restaurant, 
of which it has been profanely said in some worthless French 
journal, that it is presignified in the Apocalypse, that in a certain 
designated year MM. Rothschild, Millaud, and Perreire will dine 
there. Fashion is so rapidly squaring and ruling everything, that 
people will soon leave off dining in a tree at I'Isle de Robinson ; 
and at this very moment, a cheap but cleanly little place in the 
Rue du Louvre, hitherto called Les Noces de Gamaches, is fitting 
up in a grander style, soon to be opened as Le Café des Colonies. 

The mention of this last place reminds us of a fallacy in Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold’s book. ‘ Undoubtedly,” says the author, 
“every Frenchman eats as good a dinner as he can possibly pay 
for.” This statement must be received with qualifications. 
Every human being of any mark or note, and especially every 
Frenchman, has something else to feed besides his own corporeal 
self—his vanity. It is only amongst the lowest classes, the 
chiffoniers, or the porteurs d'eau, that the cravings of this 
voracious monster are disregarded; and these persons, it should 
be observed, are usually not Parisians born, but Auvergnats. 
The true Parisian, of almost all classes, though he has little 
idea of economy as regards his personal expenses generally, has 
often a restricted view as to the due proportion of expense for the 
table. There is an old proverb applied to Parisians time out of 
mind—habit de velours ventre de son, expressing feelings the 
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very reverse of the old English song, which says that the back 
may go bare, provided the stomach is satisfied. In Naples, 
the tradesman starves on macaroni, that he may exhibit some sort 
of equipage ; in Paris, the objects are various for which the com- 
mercial stomach is brought into subjection. The chef de rayon, 
or head shopman in a magazin de nouveautés, is a conspicuous 
example of a Parisian gent who is economical in diet, in order to 
make a show in other matters. His allowance for board-wages is 
1 franc 66 centimes per day, somewhat more than is given to the 
second de rayon, or the bisteau—the slave of the shop. Of all 
these grades, M. le Chef dines the worst. His favourite restau- 
rants are Bery, Rue St. Honoré, Petitot, Cour des Fontaines, but 
above all Les Noces de Gamaches already mentioned. By strict 
economy during the week, the chef de rayon is able to make a 
Sunday display very gratifying to his vanity. On that day he 
invests himself with a title, and becomes M. le Vicomte, or M. le 
Comte un tel. After his usual frugal repast at one of the above- 
mentioned places, he exhibits himself dressed a la mode, and with a 
toothpick in his mouth (as if there he had enjoyed a costly repast), 
before the Café Anglais, of which M. Fréderic Soulie says, 
speaking of higher spheres than that of our chef—* Le marron 
de la bourse, le journaliste ministériel, le maitre clere de notaire, 
vont diner au Café Anglais, mais seulement pour pouvoir dire, 
jai diné au Café Anglais.” Our Parisian Titmouse then pro- 
ceeds to the Bois de Boulogne to exhibit his knowledge of horse- 
manship, dressed, as he conceives, like an English Sportman. 
To follow him indiscreetly through his subsequent recreations, 
might be to show that, like the man and maid in attendance on a 
new married couple in one of Theodore Hook’s novels, he imitates 
his betters in the minutest particulars. The chef de rayon, 
indeed, is not complete without his liaison with an opera-dancer 
of the grade technically termed in Paris, les Rats de l'Opéra. 

English writers on Paris treat the subject of Parisian gastro- 
nomy with some degree of consideration and accuracy, French 
writers on London certainly do not return the compliment. M. 
Lewis Wey, although taken to dine at the Reform Club, which, 
materially speaking, is a very good one, says— 


“Le fond invariable d’un diner Anglais consiste en un poisson et un 
roti; le surplus est accessoire. Ce qui caracterise la cérémonie, c’est 
bien plus les dimensions de ces deux piéces, que la multiplicité des plats. 
Le poisson se presente le premier. A un convive de marque, on sert 
un saumon oi un esturgeon d’un metre de longueur, avec des sauces 
diverses, et des piments fort goutés des Anglais. Leur saveur nous 
parait celle d’un feu d’artifice qu’on avalerait aprés avoir eu la pré- 
caution d’y mettre le feu. Puis succedent des entrées 4 la Frangaise, 
en gibier trop cuit, en volaille trop faite, on en patisserie lourde. Le 
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roti proportionné a la qualité des invites et a leur nombre, est digne 
des époques homériques.” 

Now we ask any London diner-out whether this is a true and 
faithful history, and in particular whether at a téte-a-téte dinner 
the length of the fish is proportionate to the rank of the guest. 

There is one point upon which, for the present at least, London 
must’ give way to Paris, and that is as regards street-archi- 
tecture. We have recently met somewhere with the idea that 
symmetrical street-architecture, or any approach to decorative 
buildings in the capital of a nation, is a sign of despotism. 
What seems more evident is, that the English constitution is not 
favourable to London improvements. In France, whether as re- 
gards railways, street-improvements, or even the market-prices of 
the necessaries of life, the paternal authority of the Government 
steps in to protect the community. In England, we carry our 
regard for individual free-trade to such an extent as to allow our 
ship-builder, our army tailor, or our army shoemaker to defraud 
the State. With regard to London architecture, however, the 
subject is of no paramount importance ; for, do what we will, 
there are only a few fine days in summer when we can see what 
we have done. This regards specially the vicinity of the Thames. 
The view from Waterloo-bridge is generally supposed by English- 
men to be one of the finest town views in the world, look which way 
you will, whether towards St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, with its 
adjunct, the New Houses of Parliament—that gigantic ginger- 
bread toy—but how few Englishmen can swear to this? For 
ourselves, we have passed over Waterloo-bridge six times a year 
for the last six years, without perceiving anything more distinct 
than ghost-like appearances of something which Don Quixote 
might have mistaken for first-class giants. 

If Paris, under the regenerating influence of the present reign, 
has already taken the lead, architecturally speaking, of all the 
capitals of the globe, in a few years hence this precedence will be 
yet more marked. On the Ist of February next, the Boulevard 
du Prince Eugene, leading from the Chateau d’Eau to the 
Barriére du Trone, will be begun, involving, by the necessary de- 
molitions, the reconstruction of seven theatres on an improved 
plan. By that time, Paris will have been extended from its pre- 
sent limits to the fortifications ; and already this additional space 
has been surveyed in order that it may be laid out correspondingly 
with the recent improvements either actually completed or in 
progress ; in all which improvements, it should be observed, that 
the sanitary amelioration of Paris and the commodiousness both 
of the thoroughfares and the dwellings are the main objects. Two 
principal monuments only exist which can be classed as mere 
decoration—L’Are de Triomphe and the column in the Place 
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Venddéme; and both these are the work of former reigns. [f 
England can produce an architectural achievement which may 
rival, not only any in France but the whole world, this must 
be sought for out of London in our Crystal Palace, a triumph of 
private individuals unassisted by Government; and to what does 
the reader imagine that the author of the “ Realities of Paris Life” 
compares this fairy-land structure? To the great Parisian 
market-place, Les Halles Centrales! Doubtless there is glass in 
each. ‘There is a river in Macedon and a river in Monmouth; 
but, apart from this circumstance, Les Grandes Halles would be 
far more likely to recall to the spectator's thoughts the Paddington 
Railway Station multiplied than the Crystal Palace. 

Whatever may be the relative merits of England and France, 
let each nation endeavour, as far as circumstances will allow, to 
imitate the superiorities of the other. Let ours be such a generous 
rivalry as the heart and core of both nations desire, and such as 
may tend to strengthen, not to weaken, them both. Those who 
long for hostility between England and France are those who are 
bent upon retarding the world’s civilization for their own selfish 
purposes. We are writing on the 26th of November, and at this 
moment the following paragraph from the Siccle of that day 
comes well in point, as exemplifying the feelings of educated 
and liberal-minded Frenchmen :— 


“Nous avons dit en toute occasion le prix que nous attachions 4 
Valliance Anglaise, les resultats feconds que cette alliance pouvait et de- 
vait avoir sur la paix du monde et les progrés de la civilisation. Nous 
avons mis a cette alliance une seule condition. L’égalité, et l’on ne 
nous reprochera pas des exigences trop exaggerées. Pas de predomi- 
nance d’une des alliés sur l’autre, l’égalité pure et simple.” 


[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIII.]—New Sezntes, Vol. XVII. No. I. F 
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1. Ceylon: an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical; with Notices of its Natural History, 
Antiquities, and Productions. By Sir James EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1859. 


2. Christianity in Ceylon; its introduction and progress under 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, and American 
Missions ; with an Historical Sketch of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist Superstitions. By Sir JAMES EMERSON 
TENNENT, K.C.S., LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1850. 


NE feels naturally a certain shrinking at opening a colonial 
subject; a misgiving that something unpleasant will come 
out of it. ‘The English have, no doubt, done a great many things 
in the course of their foreign acquisitions which cannot be justi- 
fied, morally or politically. We must not expect it to be other- 
wise, even in the case of such a comparatively small territory as 
Ceylon. And there are circumstances now first fully brought to 
light by Sir Emerson Tennent as to one passage of our inter- - 
course with the native powers of the island, of which as English- 
men we must be heartily ashamed. We shall touch on it at once, to 
clear it out of the way, and so pass on to things more agreeable. 
On such matters we should anxiously desire to judge the 
transactions of our nation and countrymen as impartially as we 
would those of others,—alike impartially on the side of severity 
and on the side of palliation and excuse. We should apply 
equally to ourselves and others a twofold rule of judgment—the 
rule on one side of the moralist, on the other of the historian. 
The rule of the moralist is inflexibly strict ; the judgment which 
he passes upon right or wrong is valid for all like occasions. The 
rule of the historian enables him to make charitable allowance, 
limited, however, to the particular actors in certain times and 
places, and by no means to be extended, as regulative or permis- 
sive for the future. The distinction is necessary, lest we make 
ill examples into authorities, and turn charitable allowance for 
others into excuses for ourselves. It is also useful in certain 
matters of international controversy. Other nations are some- 
what prone to reproach the England of to-day with things ill- 
done by her in former generations ; or to justify some present 
wickedness of their own by an example drawn from British history 
in times gone by. It is no justification or palliation of the out- 
rage upon humanity presented by Spanish and American slavery, 
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with its atrocious adjuncts of kidnapping, slave-trading, and 
slave-breeding, that England only purged herself altogether of 
like sins within the fresh recollection of persons now living. Nor 
is it fair to parallel an African settlement commenced by our 
nearest neighbours under the pretext of destroying a nest of 
pirates, and alleged to be undertaken as temporary and in the 
interests of European civilization, but persisted in at length un- 
disguisedly for the sake of aggrandizement, with Anglo-Indian 
occupations, of which the origin runs far back for several genera- 
tions, which have been the consequence of long commercial 
intercourse of our own, and of European wars. 

Thus the Dutch possessions in Ceylon were acquired by us by 
right of conquest in 1796, and confirmed to Great Britain by the 
peace of Amiens. We succeeded by this conquest to the relations 
in which our immediate predecessors stood to the natives, as they 
had in the same way succeeded the Portuguese 140 years before. 
These relations, as may well be supposed, were by no means 
satisfactory, and for their subsequent dealings with the Kandyans, 
who up to that time had been independent, the English must be 
held responsible. The European territory had hitherto never 
extended beyond the lowlands; the entire fringe of the coast 
having been acquired by the Dutch, while the central and elevated 
country was held by the natives, who traded with the Europeans 
with the products of their mountains, especially ivory and gems. 
The capital of the native kingdom had been fixed after several 
removals at Kandy, in a situation in the hills at that time with 
difficulty accessible. Quarrels between the settlers and the 
Singhalese were frequent, and the inroads of the latter upon the 
European territory not easily repelled or revenged. Under these 
circumstances, the Hon. Mr. North, the first English governor, 
was tempted to embark in most discreditable negotiations with 
Pilamé Taliwé, Adigar or Vizir of the Kandyan king. The 
purpose of the corrupt understanding between the governor and 
the minister was, that aggressions should be made upon the 
English possessions sufficient to justify the invasion of the 
Kandyan territory and the occupation of its capital by a British 
force, when the king was to be deposed, and the traitor raised 
to his place under the British patronage. 

Disgraceful as such a negotiation was in itself, and utterly 
irreconcilable with morality or sound policy, the tone of levity 
with which the principal actor in it communicated his proceed- 
ings to the Governor-General of India, was equally unbecoming 
an English gentleman. It had been arranged at length between 
Mr. North and the Adigar, that an English embassy should be 
sent to Kandy accompanied, if the king’s consent could be ob- 
tained, by an escort of 1000 troops; and it was understood that 
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this number would in fact be raised to 1800 or even 2500. Upon 
which piece of treachery Mr. North wrote to the Earl of Morning- 
ton, 7th February, 1800 :— 

“T cannot but think that a very minute attention to diplomatic 
forms, would be sacrificing the reality of justice for sake of its appear- 
ance; and as the troops will only interfere for securing the Govern- 
ment established by the existing power, I do not imagine that the 
most rigid publicist could find fault with what I am about to do. It 
is, however, impossible that I should not feel anxious and uneasy in 
conducting so singular a business.”’—(Vol. ii. p. 79.) 

And when permission had actually been obtained for the advance 
of the ambassador with his little army, the fact is thus commu- 
nicated to the Marquis Wellesley, 16th March, 1800 :— 

“The decision is made, and General MacDowall set out with his 
escort on Wednesday last. The Adigar, Rogorum longe turpissimus ! is 
to meet him at Sitavaca. Only fancy if one of our ministers were to 
behave so about King George, and oblige the Abbé Siéyes to stipulate 
for his life! I hope that I have not done wrong, but I am not yet 
certain whether I have acted like a good politician, or like a great nin- 
compoop.”—(id. 7b. note.) 

In Mr. North’s Latin we should say,—“‘ Rogus potius quam 
nincompoopus.” ’ 

The king, however, became alarmed, the bulk of the escort was 
detained at the frontiers, and the scheme issued in a discreditable 
failure. Hereupon the Adigar had recourse to stimulating aggres- 
sions upon the English frontier ; compensation was demanded and 
evaded, and in 1803 Kandy was occupied by a British force of 
3000 men under General MacDowall. ‘The king was driven into 
exile, a puppet prince set up in his place, and a secret convention 
made with Pilamé Talawe, that he was to exercise the real power, 
supported by a subsidiary force of English troops. The Adigar 
now conceived a mad project and a double treachery. He thought 
to raise himself to the throne itself, and to expel the English 
altogether from Ceylon. In an attempt to seize upon the person 
of the Governor he failed; but he caused to be massacred the 300 
English soldiers who, with 700 Malays, had been received as 
the garrison of Kandy. The recital of the butchery of British 
officers and men after their safety had been guaranteed, and they 
had been marched three miles on their way to Trincomalie, 
detained two days by the river's side, persuaded to give up their 
arms—then led, two by two, apart from their comrades, to be 
felled from behind by the clubs of Kaffirs, and finally des- 
patched by the knives of the Kandyans—reads like a story of 
more recent woes.* 





* There is also a very good account of these transactions in Major Forbes’s 
“Eleven Years in Ceylon.” (Vol. i. pp. 20-37.) 
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This bloodshed was followed by outbreaks of infinite atrocities 
among the Kandyans, and our author depicts in a terrible scene 
the vengeance taken by the Kandyan king upon the family of his 
treacherous vizir. Unhappily England is seldom able, if willing, 
to be prompt and peremptory at the proper moment, either with 
civilized or uncivilized people; and the Kandyan massacre re- 
mained unavenged during the whole of the great French war. It 
was only in 1815, after further provocations, that Kandy was finally 
occupied by the English, the king deposed, and the whole island 
reduced under the British sway. 

Even before this time many good effects of a civilized rule had 
followed in the lowlands as first occupied by us. With all the 
faults of his foreign policy, Mr. North himself was a good civil 
administrator. But after the reduction of Kandy and the tread- 
ing out of a rebellion in the hill country, which ensued in 
1817, the blessings of an enlightened Government were rapidly 
diffused :— 

“Domestic slavery has been abolished, religious disqualifications 
removed, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter of justice pro- 
mulgated, a legislative council established, trading monopolies extin- 
guished, commerce encouraged in its utmost freedom, and the mountain 
forests felled to make way for the plantations of coffee, whose exuberant 
produce is already more than sufficient for the consumption of the 
British Empire.” —(Vol. ii. p. 95.) 

With the single exception of the discredit attaching to some 
part of Mr. North’s proceedings, the acquisition and possession 
by us of the island of Ceylon may be regarded with satisfaction. 
It has now become an imperial necessity. The occupation of the 
island by an alien power would be to India what the occupation 
of an Ireland or an Isle of Wight would be to England; it is 
evidently destined to become a centre where will meet converging 
lines of telegraphic and commercial communication between the 
Red Sea, the Indian provinces, the Birman and Siamese Empires, 
the Straits of Malacca and Sunda, and the Australian Colonies. 
Apart from the absolute necessity for the possession of the island, 
in order to the safety of our Indian Empire, there does not exist 
at this moment among the civilized nations any other to whom 
it would be safe to permit a political establishment in so com- 
manding a situation. 

Besides the importance which attaches to it, politically speaking, 
Ceylon is one of the most attractive spots upon the globe. It is 
capable of becoming one of the richest of our dependencies, not 
for the sake of the jewels or spices for which it has heretofore 
been famous, and which excited the cupidity of merchandizers in 
ancient and modern times, but by reason of the admirable opening 
which it presents for the application of English energy to the cul- 
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ture of many natural products, especially the coco-palm, tobacco, 
rice, and coffee. ‘The island is in its extreme length 2714 miles, 
and in its greatest breadth 1373 miles. It was known to Pliny 
and the ancients by the name of 'Taprobane, evidently the same as 
Tambapanni or the Copper-coloured. 

It has some claims to be considered the Tarshish of Solomon’s 
navigators (vol. i. pp. 101, &c.) ; in the Hindu and Buddhist tra- 
ditions it is celebrated under the name of Lanka, or the Re- 
splendent. Its outline is singularly like that of a pear: the bul- 
bous portion of the fruit may be supposed to represent the high- 
lands, which occupy the southern part of the island. Some of 
the peaks of these hills rise to the height of 8000 feet above the 
sea level. Adam's Peak, the most famous of them, though not 
the loftiest, has an elevation of 7420 feet. Towards the north, 
as the outline contracts, the elevation of the land diminishes, till 
about the stalk of the pear it sinks into a chain of sand-banks 
and coral reefs, almost connecting it with the continent of India. 
This approximation has led at various times to the supposition of 
the island having anciently formed part of the neighbouring 
mainland, and of its having been rent away by some violent 
natural convulsion. But the formation of that part of Ceylon 
which most nearly approaches the opposite coast, is inconsistent 
with such an hypothesis. (Vol. ii. p. 553.) It is probable that 
the water way through the Paumbam passage has at times 
been nearly closed by the growth of coral and accumulation of 
sand, and at others opened by the action of violent storms. It 
would now be a desirable work to enlarge and deepen the opening, 
so as to enable vessels of burden from Bombay and Colombo to 
proceed to the Bay of Bengal without making the circuit of the 
island—the present depth of the passage is only ten feet. 

There are also other evidences of a still more interesting kind 
which militate against the supposition of Ceylon having at any 
period formed an integral part of the Indian continent. It par- 
takes of course in its Flora and in its Fauna of the characters which 
prevail in the Indian peninsula; but there is very strong reason 
to suppose that Ceylon has not derived them from India—that it 
has been, to some extent at least, a separate centre of origination for 
various forms of animal and vegetable life. Sir Kmerson Tennent’s 
testimony on this point is the more important and reliable, inas- 
much as he is no theorizer, though an excellent observer, and his 
own observations have been confirmed, completed, and arranged 
by first-rate naturalists. There are many forms of life met with 
on the island, which in the present state of our knowledge are 
perfectly compatible either with the supposition of their having 
been derived, or of their having been there locally original. ‘Thus 
there are some remarkable differences between the elephants of 
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India and of Africa, while the elephant of Ceylon approximates 
closely but not entirely to that of India; so that it is doubtful 
whether it be a distinct species or not. (Vol. ii. p. 283.) But 
though generally resembling southern India in its animals, there 
are some Indian mammalia which are remarkably wanting in 
Ceylon, as the gaur,* the tiger, the wolf, the hyena, and the 
cheetah—neither has it the antelope, nor the gazelle. On the other 
hand, it possesses a peculiar deer, two species of monkeys, a rat, 
a mouse, an orange-coloured ichneumon, and some curious shrews. 
(i. 160.) Again, we have a list of nearly forty birds, which, as 
far as at present known, do not occur elsewhere. (Vol. i. p. 180.) 
These peculiarities are the more remarkable, considering the limited 
area in which they are exhibited, and fully confirm the supposi- 
tion of the island being a geographical centre in respect to the 
forms of its animal life. 

A still greater interest belongs to the inquiry concerning the 
human occupation of the island. There are traces here, as in 
many other parts of the gobe, of several layers of inhabitants. 
There are traces, also, of an original, and perhaps, strictly speak- 
ing, indigenous people. Layers of human occupation in diffe- 
rent countries have been principally formed, during the historical 
times, by successive issues of cognate races from one strong 
stock. So the Teutonic layer has been deposited upon the Keltic, 
and the Slavic seems preparing to cover them both—all three 
being of kindred origin. In like manner there have been several 
Indian occupations of Ceylon, more or less complete. But in 
Ceylon, as elsewhere, there are found remnants of earlier inhabi- 
tants, not belonging to any immigrating or historical people, and, 
according to all appearance, of a type originally inferior. The 
now outcast Rodiyas and Veddahs present a striking parallel to 
the Cagots and Caqueux of Western Europe. The Rodiyas are 
found only in the Kandyan districts, and their numbers do not 
probably amount at present to more than a thousand. ‘The con- 
dition of the debased races in India “ presents nothing more 
dreadful than the unresisting degradation of this abhorred com- 
munity.” Their language, “mingled with corrupted Singhalese, 
contains unintelligible words indicative of foreign descent.” They 
were formerly excluded from villages, forbidden even to build 
houses, to till land, or learn a trade; could not enter a court of 
justice or a Buddhist temple; were employed in burying the car- 
cases of dead cattle, and similar repulsive offices. If they were sup- 
posed to be increasing in numbers so as to become a “ nuisance,” 
a certain proportion of them in each of their hamlets were shot. 





ioe hea Forbes thinks there is evidence of the gaur having existed in the 
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Their condition has been somewhat improved under British supre- 
macy, but they show the effects of long debasement and oppression: 

“Their habits are filthy, and their appetites omnivorous. Carrion 
is as acceptable to them as the flesh of monkeys, squirrels, the civet- 
cat, mungoos, and tortoises ; and they hover near ceremonies and feasts 
in hope of obtaining the fragments. The men are employed occa- 
sionally on the coffee estates, and in making roads, but they are gene- 
rally stigmatized as imbecile, and shunned as reputed thieves. The 
character of the women is still more disreputable ; they wander as 
jugglers, and at feasts perform dances, during which they keep two 
polished brass plates rotating, one on the top of each fore-finger.”— 
(Vol. ii. p. 190.) 

Even if the Rodiyas be descendants of some degraded caste like 
the Chandalas of India, the lower castes in India are not of 
Aryan origin. The Rodiyas are not described as feeble in body, 
and the females in some places are remarkable for a certain kind 
of beauty. 

The identification of the Veddahs with an aboriginal race is 
more complete. There is frequent mention in the Singhalese 
chronicles, the Mahawanso and the Rajavali, of the original in- 
habitants reduced to subjection by the Bengal conquerors, whose 
invasion is supposed to have taken place in the same year as the 
Nirvana of Buddha, B.c. 5438. This synchronism is evidently 
artificial, and neither the ecclesiastical nor the political epoch as 
yet capable of chronological verification. But whether that was 
the year of the Bengal conquest, or whether Wijayo himself be an 
historical person, which most likely he is not, does not affect the 
relation between the conquerors and the conquered. These last, 
under the name of Yakkos and Nagas, described as serpent wor- 
shippers and demons, were employed in the construction of those 
mighty embankments by which the waters of the tanks were held 
back—works unsurpassed in magnitude, if equalled, by any others, 
ancient or modern. A conquering race always makes the subject 
people labour for it, not only in the way of an exercise of power, 
but naturally by reason of superior intellect and force of will; 
and the superior and inferior types remain distinct, notwithstand- 
ing a certain mixture of blood by intermarriage. Intermarriages 
took place between the Bengalis and these aborigines, but an 
unmixed remnant was gradually thrust into the mountains and 
jungles of the south-east part of the island. With great proba- 
bility, it is identifiable with a barbarous tribe of the interior 
mentioned in the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and 
seventh centuries, and, still more singularly, with the Vedeas 
described in a curious Greek tract of about the year 400 asa 
people difficult of access, low in stature, feeble, with large heads, 
and unshorn, lanky hair. (Vol.i. pp.538 and 569; ii. p.438.) The 
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present condition of the remains of that ancient race is thus de- 
scribed. They are divided into three classes,—the Rock Veddahs, 
the Village Veddahs, and the Coast Veddahs, of which the first 
is the furthest removed from civilization. The number of all three 
classes is over-estimated, perhaps, at eight thousand :— 


“The Village Veddahs approach the confines of the European set- 
tlements on the eastern coast, where they cultivate some rude species 
of grain, and submit to dwell in huts of mud and bark. The Rock 
Veddahs remain concealed in the forests, subsisting on roots, fish, 
honey, and the produce of the chase; lodging in caves, or under the 
shelter of overhanging rocks, and sometimes sleeping on stages, which 
they construct in the trees. In the choice of their food, both classes 
are almost omnivorous, no carrion or vermin being too repulsive for 
their appetite. They subsist upon roots, grain, and fruit, when they 
can procure them; and upon birds, bats, crows, owls, and kites, which 
they bring down with the bow; but for some unexplained reason they 
will not touch the bear, the elephant, or buffalo, although the latter 
are abundant in their hunting grounds. The flesh of deer and other 
animals they dry on stages in the sun and store away in hollow trees 
for future use, closing the apertures with clay. They invariably cook 
their meat with fire, and avow a preference for the iguana lizard and 
roasted monkeys above all other dainties.” . . . 

“Their language, which is limited to a very few words, is a dialect 
of Singhalese without any admixture from the Sanskrit or Pali—a cir- 
cumstance indicative of their repugnance to intercourse with strangers. 
But so degraded are some of these wretched outcasts, that it has ap- 
peared doubtful in certain cases whether they possess any language what- 
ever. One gentleman who resided long in their vicinity has assured 
me that not only is their dialect incomprehensible to a Singhalese, but 
that even their communications with one another are made by signs, 
grimaces, and guttural sounds which bear little or no resemblance to 
distinct words or systematised language. They have no marriage rites ; 
although they acknowledge the marital obligation and the duty of 
supporting their own families.” . . . 

“They have no knowledge of a God, nor of a future state; no 
temples, no idols, no altars, prayers or charms; and, in short, no 
instinct of worship, except, it is reported, some addiction to ceremonies 
analogous to devil worship, in order to avert storms and lightning; 
and when sick, they send for devil dancers to drive away the evil spirit, 
who is believed to inflict the disease. The dance is executed in front 
of an offering of something eatable, placed on a tripod of sticks, the 
dancer having his head and girdle decorated with green leaves. At 
first he shuffles with his feet to a plaintive air, but by degrees he works 
himself into a state of great excitement and action, accompanied by 
moans and screams, and during this paroxysm, he professes to be in- 
spired with instruction for thecure of thepatient.”—(Vol.ii. pp.439, &e.) 


Within the last twenty years, the state of these wretched people 
attracted the attention of the local government. When the Assist- 
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ant Government Agent, Mr. Atherton, and the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary, Mr. Stott, first had communication with them, they were 
found to “ have no idea of time or distance, no names for hours, 
days, or years;” “the Wild Veddahs were unable to count 
beyond five on their own fingers ;’ and when twelve arrows were 
given to one of their head men to be distributed to his own and 
three other villages, he was unable to divide the number into four. 
Recently education has made progress, they have been taught 
cultivation and simple arts, most of them have professed Chris- 
tianity, and in a few years “the appellation of Veddahs will be 
known only as a traditionary name.” 

Although much of the degradation of these people may be 
attributed to the oppression to which they have been subject 
during ages, they appear always to have been shy and submissive ; 
they have been as willing to withdraw from contact with the 
superior occupants as these have been to repel them; and Sir 
J. E. Tennent justly observes, that they “stand in a position 
similar to that of the scattered tribes, vestiges of the aborigines 
of India, still lurking in the mountain forests of Hindustan, and 
which for ages have shrunk from intercourse with the Aryan 
races.” But there is no sufficient reason to suppose all these 
savage tribes to be descendants of one people anciently spread 
over the whole peninsula, and the Veddahs of Ceylon to have 
been one of its offshoots. And although the co-existing pecu- 
liarities of the Fauna, the Flora, and of the human type, are not 
so striking as in some other parts of the world—as, for instance, 
in Australia—it seems to us very probable that in the Veddahs 
we have the remains of a peculiar and original human being. 

In some parts of the globe the struggle of man with nature is 
sustained by him with difficulty, where both the man is of low type, 
and the conditions in which he has found himself have been un- 
favourable to him. Weak races have disappeared long before 
they had attained any corporate consciousness, any approach to 
civilized or historic life. An unusual drought, a failure of fruits, 
rare inclemencies of weather, would suffice to destroy a feeble tribe, 
or one incapable of emigration. Stronger races have been capable 
of maintaining themselves against the powers of nature, and the 
cyclical vicissitudes of climate. So may even weak ones con- 
tinue themselves for ages in the same seats, if external conditions 
are favourable to them ; but make no progress and succumb in a 
natural way to any stronger species. The strongest of all, are those 
from which come the great earth-wanderers, not merely nomadic 
within narrow limits, but colonizers, capable of adapting them- 
selves to the most varied circumstances of mundane existence. 
Eminently of this kind is the great Aryan family. While it has 
travelled trom the Himalaya, through Persia, and the nearer East, 
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Greece and Italy, Russia, Germany, and the West, it has exhibited 
differences, partly owing to the secondary origin of its several tribes, 
partly to the peculiarities of location in which from time to time 
they have severally found themselves. At length after encircling 
the globe, its Anglo-Saxon branch is brought face to face with other 
descendants of the same stock, who have remained nearer to the 
original cradle of the race, whether belonging or not to an older 
or a younger offshoot. 

So there meet the English and the Indian brother—the Indian 
of intellect more subtle, of feelings more acute, of passions more 
vehement, but dreamy, loving to dwell in the imaginary scenes of 
an ideal past; the Englishman, judicious, cool, stubborn, prac- 
tical, and persevering—living in the present and in the immediate 
sublunary future. What influences will the two exercise upon 
each other? As the English intellect masters the speculative 
systems of the Eastern Aryans, some effects may be expected to 
follow upon our own philosophy and theology, tending in the 
direction of pantheism. Truly any consequences of this kind 
will exercise no appreciable influence upon our practical life. Of 
more importance is the question, how far the Englishman can 
inoculate his distant kindred with the industry which is a second 
nature to him? how far he can lead them into self-govornment and 
a municipal life ? and this other, how far he himself will be able 
to retain his old energies, if he should domicile himself in regions 
where hitherto his congeners have never shown that sustained 
energy which is his own peculiar characteristic? Questions like 
these invest with a practical interest authentic descriptions, such 
as those which Sir Emerson Tennent gives us of a portion of our 
Indian possessions; and although Ceylon is but a small area in 
comparison of the vast Indian peninsula, the results obtained 
in reference to it, will have an application over the wider range. 

The island presents, indeed, on the whole, a favourable con- 
trast with the more level parts of India, and the portraiture of its 
natural history with which we are presented in these volumes is 
drawn in very attractive colours. A land where there is no 
winter—where trees are ever green—and the forest clothed with 
gorgeous blossoms—where snow is unknown, yet the atmosphere 
cooled and moistened by a perpetual sea-breeze—where the flesh 
of the pine-apple and the juice of the mango, when the fruit is 
fresh pulled, are as cool as iced water—where the unrivalled 
mangosteen of Malacca has been recently cultivated with suc- 
cess, must be, one would think, a very earthly paradise. But 
there are drawbacks ; the average of the thermometer is thirty 
degrees higher than that of Great Britain. (Vol. i.74.) The direct 
effects upon the health of this elevation of temperature may not 
be so great as would be expected; but there are generated in 
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such a climate a number of living pests which must seriously 
affect the daily comfort. Dangers from the larger wild animals, 
such as bears, or from the dreaded cobra, are not very great; the 
latter reptile is of an exceedingly timid nature, and the snake- 
charmers control it, by reason of its reluctance to use its weapons, 
and not by extracting its fangs, as is generally supposed. Sir 
Emerson Tennent relates that one of these exhibitors, having been 
induced to take some unusual liberty with his snake, was bitten 
by it on the wrist, and died in a few hours. The author fre- 
quently came upon these reptiles in his walks near Kandy, when 
their impulse was always towards concealment: and on one 
occasion when one was unable to escape, it was easily despatched 
with a few blows of his whip. There are much more formidable 
enemies than these. Such in particular are the ants, abounding 
in gardens and on fruit trees. They frequent especially the mango 
tree, and bite so fiercely as to render difficult the collection of the 
fruit by the natives: “they drop from the branches upon tra- 
vellers in the jungle, inflicting intolerable pain both on animals 
and men.” The so-called white ants, or termites, are household 
torments. They construct domed edifices, partly hollowed in the 
soil, partly raised above it, sometimes to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and so firm and solid, that the weight of a horse will 
make no indentation in them. From the central caves of their 
dwelling they throw out in all directions covered working galleries, 
thus carrying on all their operations in the dark. No timber, 
except ebony and ironwood, is hard enough to resist their pro- 
gress; they will destroy a press full of records in a night, or in 
the same space of time render worthless the contents of a port- 
manteau, or tunnel a shelf of bouks into a gallery. ‘Then we 
have the hideous scolopendra, nearly a foot long, lurking in the 
folds of a sleeve, inflicting a bite, frequently mistaken for that of 
scorpions, producing sharp pains and fever. Of all domestic 
pests, the worst perhaps are the bloodthirsty and cunning mos- 
quitos; of out-door enemies, bane of travellers in the rising grounds, 
are the land leeches. 


“ They are not frequent in the plains, which are too hot and dry for 
them, but amongst the rank vegetation in the lower ranges of the hill 
country, which is kept damp by frequent showers, they are found in 
tormenting profusion. They are terrestrial, never visiting ponds or 
streams. In size they are about an inch in length, and as fine as a 
common knitting-needle; but capable of distension till they equal a 
quill in thickness, and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible, that they can insinuate themselves through the 
meshes of the finest stocking, not only seizing on the feet and ankles, 
but ascending to the back and throat, and fastening on the tenderest 
parts of the body. The coffee planters who live amongst these pests 
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are obliged in order to exclude them to envelop their legs in ‘leech 
gaiters,’ made of closely woven cloth. . . . In moving, the land leeches 
have the power of planting one extremity on the earth, and raising the 
other perpendicularly to watch for their victims. Such is their vigi- 
lance and instinct, that on the approach of a passer-by to a spot which 
they infest, they may be seen amongst the grass and fallen leaves on 
the edge of a native path, poised erect, and preparing for their attack 
on man and horse. On descrying their prey, they advance rapidly by 
semicircular strides, fixing one end firmly, and arching the other for- 
ward, till by successive advances they can lay hold of the traveller’s 
foot, when they disengage themselves from the ground, and ascend 
his dress in search of an aperture to enter. . . . Their size is so insig- 
nificant, and the wound they make so skilfully punctured, that both 
are generally imperceptible, and the first intimation of their onslaught 
is the trickling of the blood, or a chill feeling of the leech, when it 
begins to hang heavily on the skin from being distended with its 
repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp the ground in fury 
to shake them from their fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody tassels. 
The bare legs of the palankin bearers and coolies are a favourite 
resort ; and their hands being too much engaged to be spared to pull 
them off, the leeches hang like bunches of grapes round their ankles; 
and I have seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a Euro- 
pean’s shoe from their innumerable bites.” —(Vol. i. pp. 302-4.) 


These animals are helpless without moisture, and entirely dis- 
appear from their usual haunts in the dry season 3 but they re 
appear in a marvellous manner at the first fall of ran: “a single 
shower is sufficient to reproduce them in thousands in spots pre- 
viously parched, where not one was visible an hour before.” So 
that it seems probable they undergo an estivation and are dormant 
without losing life during the extreme heat and drought. A like 
phenomenon is presented in other cases about which there can be 
less doubt. Ceylon abounds remarkably with fish. Its shores 
are frequented by many species of the most remarkable forms and 
splendid colours, while its rivers, tanks, and pools are so thronged 
with them, that in the shallower plashes in the lowlands they are 
caught by persons wading into the water with a funnel-shaped 
basket, open at bottom and top, which they thrust down into the 
mud, and draw out through the top any fish which it happens to light 
upon and imprison. The smaller pools and tanks are twice in 
the year altogether evaporated, and the elay at the bottom broken 
into fissures by the heat. But within a few days after either 
monsoon has set in the natives are seen in those very spots busy 
in the capture of full-grown fish. The hypothesis of these fish 
being due to their fall in fish showers would not account for the 
regularity and extent of the phenomenon, nor would the supposi- 
tion of buried spawn explain their sudden re-appearance in the 
tanks in a full-grown state. And there is no doubt that some of 
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the Ceylon fishes have the power of burying themselves in the mud 
at the bottom of the pools, penetrating to a depth at which a 
certain amount of moisture will remain during the period of 
drought, where they await in a condition of lethargy the renewal of 
the water. In some parts of Ceylon the natives are stated to dig 
in the tanks for fish during the hot season, and a fish, an Anabas, 
is figured in the present work which had been found at the depth 
of a foot and a half where the soil was still moist, although the 
surface was dry and hard. (Vol. i. p. 220). The same faculty of 
eestivation is possessed by the crocodile and by various fresh- 
water molluscs. Something analogous is observed even in the 
vegetable world. The fruit-trees of England, when transferred 
to Ceylon, become evergreens, but rarely ripen their fruit: and it 
had been found impossible to obtain grapes from European vines. 
The experiment has recently been tried, with success, of stripping 
the roots annually so as to expose them to the full heat of the 
sun. The vines thus obtain, by means of extreme heat, a neces- 
sary season of repose, and the plants so treated bear two crops in 
the year. (Vol. ii. p. 549.) 

We cannot, however, dwell any longer upon the illustrations of 
natural history with which these volumes abound. The point 
with which we are especially concerned is, whether the island is 
suited for the habitation of the English, for the development of 
British industries, and the salutary exercise of English influences. 
It is observed, that the immediate action of the climate upon the 
European is to raise the temperature of the body and to quicken 
the circulation. The excitement of the system shows itself at 
first in irritation of the surface, but is followed by an enfeebled 
tone and diminished muscular action: in those who have resided 
Jong in the lower parts of the island a sallowness of complexion 
indicates a continued diaphoretic action of heat and moisture 
upon the skin and a general depression of the constitution. Even 
the natives, in the seasons immediately preceding the monsoons, 
when the heat is most oppressive, appear incapable of exertion. 
Yet it is well established, that mere elevation of temperature is 
not injurious to health in those who take proper precautions, and 
especially, that it is safer and more healthful to be active in heat 
than inert. This has been amply proved of late in the drier heat 
of central India. In the moist heat of the south-west of Ceylon 
the effect of inertness is like that of lying on a sofa instead of 
taking moderate exercise after a hot bath. At the same time the 
temperature undergoes great variations at different periods of the 
year, on opposite sides of the island, and at different elevations. 
Ceylon is subject to two monsoons. The north-east monsoon, 
after sweeping along the Coromandel coast, visits it in November, 
rushing cool and dry from the mountain regions of central India 
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and the Thibetan range towards the heated regions of the south. 
The south-west monsvon, bearing with it humid vapours from 
the Indian Ocean, drawn towards the heated peninsula of India, 
bursts upon the island in the month of May. The phenomena 
attending the south-west monsoon are the more striking. The 
distress of all things living has been extreme before the great 
paroxysm. Europeans escape from the low country in March, 
when the days become oppressive and the nights unrefreshing, 
tanks begin to dry up, and the flat ground to open in chinks. 
April, at the sea level, exhibits the highest temperature, and life 
in the lowlands becomes intolerable to the European; even the 
natives languish ; verdure is dried up, and the hollows are filled 
with a floating mirage. 

“ As the monsoon draws near, the days become more overcast and 
hot, banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, and in the peculiar 
twilight the eye is attracted by the unusual whiteness of the sea-birds 
that sweep along the strand to seize the objects flung on shore by the 
rising surf. 

“At last the sudden lightnings flash among the hills and sheet 
through the clouds that overhang the sea, and with a crash of thunder 
the monsoon bursts over the thirsty land, not in showers, or partial 
torrents, but in a wide deluge, that in the course of a few hours over- 
tops the river banks, and spreads its inundations over every level plain. 

“ All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous: thunder, as 
we are accustomed to be awed by it in Europe, affords but the faintest 
idea of its overpowering grandeur in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infi- 
nitely increased as it is faintly heard from the shore, resounding through 
night and darkness over the gloomy sea. The lightning, when it 
touches the earth, where it is covered with the descending torrent, 
flashes into it, and disappears instantaneously ; but when it strikes a 
drier surface, in seeking better conductors, it often opens a hollow 
like that formed by the explosion of a shell, and frequently leaves 
behind it traces of vitrification.” —(Vol. i. pp. 60, 61.) 


But there are distinct climates in Ceylon, even in that limited 
area, ‘There is the climate of the peninsula of Jaffna, at the north 
of the island, and the adjoining lowlands, the driest and hottest, 
where the mean lowest of the thermometer is 70°, and the mean 
highest 90°, and it has been known to reach 100°. Yet Jaffna and 
its neighbourhood is inhabited by an industrious Tamil population, 
occupied, under great natural difficulties, in the cultivation of the 
coco-nut near the coast, and of tobacco and rice further inland. 
The bazaar of Jaffna is the busiest in all Ceylon. The indus- 
trious and well-affected character of the northern province, and 
the progress of the coco-nut plantations, are mainly attributable 
to the long-continued and active administration of Mr. Dyke. 
There are the climates of the south-western coasts, as from Colombo 
to Point de Galle and Matura, hot and humid, and of the like 
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level on the éastern side, as hot but less humid ; this latter zone ter- 
minates at Trincomalie, where the climatic characteristics of Jaffna 
and of the peninsula prevail. But distinguished from all these is 
the climate of the hills ; and it is the easy accessibility of the hills 
which renders Ceylon so promising a field for persevering English 
enterprise. When the English landed in 1796 there was hardly 
a practicable road in the island. It was only in 1820, after the 
British power had been fully established, and the remains of rebel- 
lion suppressed, that the great work of a military road from 
Colombo to Kandy was undertaken by Sir Edward Barnes. 
Nothing can exceed the delight of rising on this glorious road, 
which passes through scenery uniting the grandeur of the Alps 
with the gorgeousness of tropical vegetation—from the relaxing 
and oppressive atmosphere of Colombo in the month of March, 
to the invigorating air and English habits of the Kandyan hills. 
Between sunrise and sunset the sultry coast is exchanged for the 
Government house at Kandy, or for some coffee plantation 2000 
feet above the sea level, where the traveller sees apple-trees in the 
garden, sleeps under blankets, and finds ice upon the water in 
the morning. ‘The sanitary effect of such a transition upon en- 
feebled constitutions is described as magical. The red globules 
speedily reappear in the blood, the skin recovers its colour and 
tone, and the whole muscular system its proper action. 

It is evident that as far as the action of Government is con- 
cerned, if the vigour, health, and spirits of those who are to 
administer it are of consequence to the interests of our own 
empire, and to its subjects—which they undoubtedly are of the 
highest, the permanent seat of the Government ought to be placed 
with reference to those considerations. The economy of English 
life, and the efficiency of English administration, requires that in 
all our Indian possessions the centres of imperial business should 
be fixed in localities especially suited to the English constitution. 
Our metropolitan cities on the coast of the Indian peninsula have 
grown to be of their present political importance, gradually, and, 
as it were, unintentionally, out of commercial accidents. No one 
would now place the metropolis of all India at Calcutta, yet there 
might be many difficulties attending its transfer. This, however, is 
a subject on which we are not prepared to enter ; and truly we have 
seen no evidence that there are any persons in England able to grasp 
the whole Indian question, or, if able, with any hope—even the re- 
motest—of carrying out a really imperial and permanent result. 

But Ceylon is a much smaller thing in compass, although 
infinitely valuable, has not been very long in our full possession, 
is a Crown colony, and the interests which have grown up in it are 
not so colossal as that they might not be made to give way to 
public policy. The fitness of a situation on the coast for mer- 
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cantile purposes, by no means implies its fitness as a seat of 
Government. ‘There are many considerations which render it 
undesirable for a metropolis to be confounded with a commercial 
port, or to be placed at all upon the coast. The Government, in 
a colonial dependency especially, should be removed from the 
influence of the class interests which occasion parties and cabals 
in a place of trade. Nor should it be exposed to those insults 
and hostile demonstrations in time of war, which would be of 
little consequence when directed against an outlying port, but 
which might be thought to have a significance not really belong- 
ing to them, could they be aimed, even though ineffectually, at the 
seat of Government. We do not yet foresee what developments 
maritime warfare may be capable of, nor what insecurity may 
attach to places on the coast in distant possessions, when there 
may be no naval armament at hand to protect them. The Greeks 
of old built their capitals away from the coast for security's sake, 
and the site of Rome was thought by Cicero to have been fixed at 
some,distance from the sea, though within reach of it, by a won- 
drous chance, or by a kind of divine prevision. We feel at times 
that London is too accessible from the ser; moreover Colombo, 
the traditional and accidental capital, is but an indifferent port, its 
roadstead ill-protected and incapable of defence. As a harbour, 
Trincomalie, on the other side of the island, possesses far superior 
advantages, and the advisableness of transferring the seat of 
Government from Colombo to Trincomalie has been already dis- 
cussed with some heat in the island itself. The fixing upon 
Colombo as the capital was determined by the accident of its 
having been so occupied by the Portuguese and Dutch who pre- 
ceded us, and was continued during the first years of our possession 
for the same reasons which had influenced them. In its neigh- 
bourhood were the plantations of cinnamon made by the Dutch, 
in which the chief riches of Ceylon were long considered to con- 
sist, and in which the Government retained a monopoly. The 
monopoly was abandoned in 1832, the cinnamon gardens sold to 
private persons in 1840, and less pains having been taken in the 
culture of the plant, its quality has declined, though the quantity 
produced has nearly doubled.* Ceylon had been erroneously 
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supposed to enjoy a natural monopoly of the spice, but it has 
been found that many other places are capable of producing it. 
Colombo was also conveniently situated for the receipt of treasure 
in gems, which our European predecessors in the island estimated 
so highly, and which were produced in greatest abundance in the 
neighbourhood of Ratnapoora in the province of Saffragam. 
‘These considerations can now have no weight; the roadstead of 
Colombo is open and unsheltered, while the harbour of Trinco- 
malie is renowned for its extent and security, ‘can be entered 
with equal facility and safety in the north-east as in the south- 
west monsoons, and the water within is so deep that vessels can 
lie close to the beach, and discharge or receive cargo without the 
intervention of boats.” It has an unrivalled position as a centre 
of commerce and communication. But it does not follow because 
Trincomalie presents advantages which would naturally render it 
the principal mercantile emporium in the island, and the site of 
a dockyard and complete naval establishment, and that it deserves 
to be effectually protected with defensive works, that it ought 
therefore be the place of the central Government, or contain the 
official residence. This should be situate in some district in 
which Europeans might most easily naturalize themselves, and 
where their spontaneous industry would lead them to settle. 
These conditions are fulfilled by Kandy itself, surrounded as it is 
by the coffee plantations of the central province. And it would 
be necessary to make or improve the road from Kandy to Bin- 
tenne, from Bintenne to the east coast at Batticaloa, and ulti- 
mately to connect Bintenne by a good road with Calinga and 
Trincomalie. 

To the development of the coffee plantations, in a climate not 
unsuited to the English constitution, we look for the permanence 
of an English population in Ceylon. It is our true policy, in the 
interest both of the empire and of civilization, to encourage and 
give free play to such a spontaneous tendency, but not to bribe 
or to force. We shall therefore speak first of the manner in 
which the cultivation of the coffee plant has sprung up, and then 
of some other industrial resources of the island. The coffee 
laurel had existed upon the island from time immemorial, but the 
natives only used its leaves to flavour their curries, and its flowers 
in their festive decorations in honour of Buddha. The Dutch 
made some experiments in its cultivation towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, in the lower lands at the south-west of the 
island; but they abandoned them in 1739, having met with 
greater success in the production of the berry in Java. It con- 
tinued, however, to be grown by the natives in small quantities, 
but the lower lands were not suited to it, and to Sir Edward 
Barnes belongs the honour, not only of having opened the great 
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road from Colombo to the hill country, but of having initiated 
one of the most remarkable industrial revolutions on record, by 
forming the first upland plantation in 1825 on his own estate at 
Paredenia, near Kandy. Almost simultaneously with the inau- 
guration of this experiment, the emancipation of the slaves para- 
lysed industry in our West India islands, and their production of 
coffee began to decline at the very time when Ceylon was seri- 
ously commencing its cultivation.* Moreover in 1835, the duty 
was equalized on East and West Indian coffee, and in the very 
next year nearly 4000 acres of forest were felled and planted, and 
a mania, as might be expected, set in. The sales of Crown lands 
rose in 1840-43 to 42,841, 78,688, 48,833, 58,336 acres. The 
first adventurers lived for months in the forest in log-huts while 
making their clearances and planting their nurseries ; but within 
a few years their rough tracks became high-roads, and their 
cabins were turned into bungalows not devoid of English com- 
forts. Everybody, from the governor downwards, became the 
purchaser of Crown lands, and the rush for land has only been 
equalled by the rush to the diggings in Australia and California. 
The speculators, however, in Ceylon were persons of a higher 
class who had something to lose, and most of them lost it. The 
crisis came in 1845, Though ruinous to individuals, it has been 
most salutary in its permanent and public effects. Due care is 
now taken in the selection of sites for plantation, the plants are 
better tended, and a systematic economy introduced, without 
which no industry can be ultimately crowned with success. The 
value of the coffee exported has already risen from 107,000I. in 
1837, to 1,296,7361. in 1857,+ and, on the authority of a statis- 
tical document carefully prepared in the latter year by Mr. A. M. 
Ferguson— 


“The general result is, that on 404 estates (irrespective of large 
tracts of unfelled forest, reserved for future extension), the area yield- 
ing coffee was 63,771 acres, and that planted, but not yet bearing, 
17,179. The number of Malabar coolies employed, estimating them 
at two to each acre in crop time, was 129,200, and the produce on an 
average of the two previous years, 347,100 ewt. of coffee. 





* The Imports of Coffee into the United Kingdom— 
Year. From the West Indies, Exports from Ceylon, 
29,419,598 lbs, 1,792,448 lbs. 
15,577,888 ,, 6,756,848 ,, 
5,259,449 ,, 19,475,904 ,, 
4,054,028 ,, 67,453,680 ,, 
(Vol. ii. p, 229.) 

} According to a return made to the House of Commons, the computed real 
value of the coffee from Ceylon imported into the United Kingdom in 1857 was 
1,720,465/., price 3/. 9s. 5d. per cwt.—(Leone Levi, “Annals of British 
Legislation,” October, 1859, p. 85.) 
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“This is, of course, exclusive of the quantity grown by the natives 
around their villages and detached dwellings, of which in the same year 
160,000 cwt. were exported, besides the quantity retained for home 
consumption. Estimating the area, therefore, by the produce, and 
taking the latter at the average of 5} cwt. to each acre, it would 
appear that not less than 130,000 acres of land were yielding coffee in 
1857, of which 50,000 at least were held by natives of Ceylon. 

“ As to the future prospects of the colony, Mr. Ferguson calculates 
that suitable lands yet to be brought under cultivation may add treble 
to the present acreage, and the produce, by improved processes, may 
be increased at least twenty-five per cent. Should prices in Europe 
continue such as to encourage enterprise in Ceylon, and no unforeseen 
occurrences obstruct the influx of immigrant labour from India, Mr. 
Ferguson looks forward to the day when a quarter of a million of cul- 
tivated acres, together with the native crops, may furnish ¢wo million 
ewt. of coffee as the annual production of the island.” —(Vol. ii. p. 285.) 


The principal difficulties attending the cultivation of the berry 
arise from the ravages of the coffee-bug—a pest which appears to 
have been unknown before 1848, and which has hitherto defied 
all attempts at extermination—and some uncertainty respecting 
the annual supply of labour required to cultivate the estates. It 
has hitherto proved impossible to prevail to any extent on the 
native Singhalese to labour in the plantations, and this work is 
performed by immigrants who come over from India during the 
season. These are mostly Tamils, an industrious people, and 
they do not all return. In 1858, there immigrated 96,000, and 
emigrated only 40,000. To this large annual balance in favour 
of immigration is to be attributed the rapid increase presented in 
the population of Ceylon. In 1832, the population did not exceed 
a million, it probably reaches at present 1,800,000.* 

Connected with the operations of the coffee plantations are, of 
course, the means of bringing the produce to port, and of sup- 








* “Cryton.—The pearl fishery was again regarded as a valuable addition to 
the financial resources of the colony. The area of Ceylon was 24,700 square 
miles, and the population, in 1856, 1,691,924, besides 5,432 military. Of 
these, 6,388 were white, and 1,663,154 coloured. The population was engaged 
as follows: 560,025 in agriculture, 49,367 in manufactures, and 70,886 in 
commerce. The revenue in 1856 was 504,176/., and the expenditure 457,137/. 
There were entered 3,276 vessels, 345,592 tons; and cleared 3,308 vessels, 
335,479 tons. The value of imports was 2,714,565/., and of exports 1,663,612/. 
The principal articles of export were 66,428 cwts. areca nuts, 877,547 lbs. 
cinnamon, 440,819 cwts. plantation and native coffee, 1,076,473 gallons of 
cocoa-nut oil, 9,369 bales of cotton wool. There were 771,170 acres of land 
under crop, 345,932 acres in pasture, and 5,037,303 of uncultivated land. The 

roductions were 5,136,477 bushels paddy, 876,689 bushels fine grain, 643,584 

ushels coffee, 3,606,235 Ibs. tobacco, 147,088 lbs. cotton. There were 3,180 
horses, 785,078 horned cattle, 55,792 goats, and 47,916 sheep.”—(LEONE 
Levy, “ Annals of British Legislation.” 1859. p. 449.) 
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plying food for the labourers employed on the estates at the rate 
of two to each acre during the season of cultivation. It would be 
a great boon to the planters in the Kandyan hills, not only to 
extend the road communication from Kandy to Trincomalie,* but 
to render available the water road of the Mahawelliganga for the 
greater part of that distance. That river was explored as long 
ago as 1832, with a view to ascertain how far it could be em- 
ployed for commercial purposes. As to the lower part of it, it 
appears to have been robbed of its waters in a singular manner. 
About forty miles from its outlet into the bay of Cottiar, near 
Trincomalie, a stream called the Vergel diverges from it and pre- 
cipitates itself by a shorter route into the sea. The story is, that 
this stream originated in a watercourse cut by the natives for the 
irrigation of their paddy-fields, which widening and deepening its 
bed in a soft and yielding soil, has diverted the greater part of the 
waters of the parent stream. It would be possible to dam up this 
outlet, and so prevent the shallowing of the Mahawelliganga 
along the lower part of its course. The river is affected by the 
tide to within about ten miles of the parting of the Vergel, but 
no use appears to be made of it for carrying purposes through 
this level and fertile country. From the fork made by the Vergel 
to Calinga, still going upwards, a distance of forty miles, the chief 
obstructions arise from accumulations of sand at the bends of the 
river, and from dead timber drift. At Calinga, and for several 
miles above it, there are obstacles to navigation from rapids, but 
not insurmountable with skill and at a moderate expense ; after 
which the navigation would be easy to Pangragamme, which is 
above Bintenne, and nearly at the foot of the Kandyan hills on 
their eastern slope. The advantage of opening this communica- 
tion would be twofold, not only in bringing down the coffee and 
the woods of the hills to the great eastern port, but in stimulat- 
ing the growth of rice along a tract of country admirably adapted 
to produce it, but which is now scarcely under cultivation for 
want of communications. This rice would be returned to the hills 
for the food of the labourers. Naturally suited, as the valleys 
are, for rice culture, and skilful as the natives are in irrigation, 
Ceylon does not produce enough of that grain for its own con- 
sumption, and is obliged to import a large portion from India.t 


* Major T. Skinner gave in evidence before the House of Commons, that 
the cost of making two hundred and ninety miles of road in the northern 
province was at the rate of 36/. per mile—that is to say, for tracing, clearing, 
rooting, and burning the forest to the width of twenty-five feet—levelling and 
making passable for wheels for fifteen feet—not iesteling bridges." 

+ In 1848 the value of rice imported into Ceylon was estimated at 398,000/., 
the value of the rice produced at 570,000/. The price at Kandy was about 2s. 6d. 
per bushel, of which 1s. 6d. was the cost of carriage from the coast.—(“ Report 
of Select Committee of House of Commons.” (1850.) Ques. 3225-3234.) 
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Something might also be done in another way by a legitimate 
interference of Government to encourage the raising of that 
necessary article of food. The tanks of Ceylon, many of them 
broken up and ruined, are among the wonders of the world. One 
of them, it has been estimated, was intended to retain waters 
covering an area equal to that of the Lake of Geneva. But each 
village had its smaller tank. ‘The great glory of a Singhalese 
monarch in ancient times consisted in the number of tanks 
which he had constructed. The pious kings usually endowed a 
Buddhist monastery with a tank and the lands which might 
be irrigated from it. For as with the Christian monastic orders, 
though the individuals professed poverty, the corporation might 
possess property. The parallel holds likewise in other respects. 
The Buddhist monks, indeed, never rendered to thought and lite- 
rature such services as were rendered by the monks of Europe in 
her dark ages ; but like them, their establishments appear to have 
been the local centres about which the art of agriculture first 
began to flourish. Afterwards, as with the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the West, the operation of mortmain in the island of 
Ceylon, when carried to excess, became mischievous and paralys- 
ing. At the present time, the land belonging to the Buddhist 
monasteries is estimated at not less than one-third of the cultivable 
land. (Vol. i. 366.) The claim of the Buddhist monks to exemp- 
tion from taxation appears to have been admitted, not only from 
any personal tax, but from any tax on their possessions. A strong 
necessity existed for making this concession by Lord Torrington, 
but we can only consider it as quibbling out of a difficulty, to 
excuse the real property belonging to the Buddhist temples from 
its proportionate contribution with other landed property, on the 
ground that the monks supported out of it in idle unproductive- 
ness were technically mendicants. Would it have been thought 
just to allow a plea on the part of Fellows of an English College, 
that they were “ poor scholars,” possessing nothing individually, 
supported only out of the corporate revenues of their house, 
and that, therefore, the corporate revenues ought to be free from 
income tax ? The real fact was, that we were bound by promise to 
continue the lands of the monks exempt from all imposts under the 
agreement of 1818; and it was an example of shabbiness first to 
seek unfairly to bring them under the rice-rent, and then to back 
out of an untenable claim by pretending to admit a still more un- 
tenable explanation. At any rate means should now be taken to 
define and circumscribe as much as possible landed rights of so 
extensive a character, which may at some time impede improve- 
ment in the most mischievous manner. It has been proposed, how- 
ever, to make a restoration of some of the tanks, and the present 
governor, Sir H. G. Ward, is said to have given practical effect 
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to a suggestion to that effect made by Sir J. E. Tennent, but 
there is no account in the present volumes of any operations as 
yet actually carried on, which would be highly interesting in an 
engineering as well as in an economical point of view. The 
tank which Sir J. E. Tennent suggested for a commencement of 
the experiment, and very eligible for the purpose as being sur- 
rounded by a large acreage of Government land, was that of 
Horra-bora. Its present condition is thus described :— 


“ Having expressed a wish to visit the ruined tank of Horra-bora, 
the most interesting object in the district of Bintenne, the old chief 
mounted his horse, and rode forward to show us the path through the 
forest. The road led for the entire distance across a succession of 
paddy fields, which were then under water from the previous rains; 
but the sight of the ruin well repaid the inconvenience of the ride. 
It is a stupendous work,—a stream flowing between the spurs of two 
hills about three or four miles apart, has been intercepted by an arti- 
ficial dam drawn across the valley at the point where the hills approach, 
and the water thus confined is thrown back till it forms a lake eight 
or ten miles long by three or four wide, exclusive of narrow branches 
running behind spurs of the hills. The embankment is from fifty to 
seventy feet high, and about two hundred feet broad at the base. But 
one of the most ingenious features in the work is the advantage which 
has been taken in its construction of two vast masses of rock, which 
have been included in the retaining bund, the intervening spaces being 
filled up by earth-work, and faced with stone. In order to form the 
sluices, it is obvious that the simplest plan would have been to have 
placed them in the artificial portions of the bauk; but the builders, 
conscious of the comparatively unsubstantial nature of their own work, 
and apprehensive of the combined effect of the weight and rush of the 
water, foresaw that the immense force of its discharge would speedily 
wear away any artificial conduits they could have constructed for its 
escape ; and they had the resolution to hollow out channels in the solid 
rock; through which they opened two passages, each sixty feet deep, 
four feet broad at the bottom, and widening to fifteen or twenty at the 
top. ‘The walls on either side still exhibit traces of the wedges by 
which the stone was riven to effect the openings. These passages had 
formerly been furnished with sluices for regulating the quantity of 
water allowed to escape, and the hewn stones which retained these 
flood-gates lie displaced, but unbroken in the bed of the channel. 

“The tank is now comparatively neglected, and its retaining wall 
would evidently have been long since worn away by the force of the 
escaping water, had not this precaution of its builders effectually pro- 
vided against its destruction. The basin abounds with crocodiles, some 
of which were lying on the rocks as we rode up, and fioundered into 
the lake on our approach. The embankment was overgrown, not 
merely with jungle, but with forest trees, whose roots have contributed 
to give it solidity. Amongst these are numbers of the curious Zermi- 
nalia alata, whose roots, instead of terminating in a single fibre, run 
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above ground as thick as a man’s wrist ; the extremity of each expanded. 
into a round knob as large as a melon. The margin of the water 
showed the dead shells’ of the Unio, which abounds in the Ceylon. 
tanks, and might become an article of food were it not for the pre-- 
judice of the natives. One species, the U. marginalis, produces small 
pearls. Paludine and Limnei swarm amongst the wet sedges, and x 
white Planorbis (P. Indica?) creeps up the stems of the bulrushes,. 
and boldly launching itself on the still water, floats across it by means: 
of its expanded foot.’’—(Vol. ii. pp. 430-432.) 


But before quitting the mention of the cultivation of rice, we 
must refer to a fiscal complication which occurs in the twofold 
taxation of that necessary of life. A duty is laid on foreign 
rice imported, and also a tax upon the home-grown grain. On 
the old principle of protection it would be intelligible to levy an 
impost upon the foreigners as it was thought, though in fact upon 
the consumer, for the sake of encouraging the local producer. 
But thus to kill the home production, while pretending to coax 
it into life, seems a mocking cruelty. Perhaps there is something 
like it in our own hop-tax and hop duty; but hops are not such 
a necessary of life to us as rice to the Singhalese. Moreover the 
mode of collecting the tax is even more objectionable than the 
tax itself. Assessment is made annually of the probable produce 
of the rice-fields, and the tax, which is a tithe of the produce, 
according to the ancient tenure of the lands under the Singhalese 
kings, is then farmed out to persons authorized to collect the 
revenue. An immense amount of chicanery and oppression 
ensues. Not more than half the gross loss to the cultivator finds 
its way into the treasury. For some time, however, a method of 
commutation has been in operation, whereby the cultivator can 
redeem his Jands from the rice-tax upon payment of ten years’ 
purchase of its amount. Major Forbes speaks of this process 
as having been attended with great success. And besides other 
advantages, by the act of commuting their tax, the landholders 
commit themselves to the cause of British supremacy, for 
they are perfectly aware, that by any other occupiers the com- 
routation would be repudiated. We require, however, to know 
more precisely to what extent this redemption has taken effect, so: 
as to exempt the land from tax in perpetuity, and what is the area 
of rice ground still subject to the annual tithe; both in order to 
judge better of the practical operation of the impost as now levied, 
and to estimate the magnitude of the evil of the exemption from 
it of the lands of the Buddhist Church. Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent states, as we have said, the lands belonging to the 
Buddhist monks to amount to one-third of the cultivable land.. 
Major Forbes, speaking of the tithe upon rice and its redemption, 
employs the term arable, and explains it to mean, under an 
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ordinance of one of the Kandyan kings, Jand cultivated under 
irrigation ; for that up-land, though producing rice, watered only 
from the skies, was not subject to the tithe.* The coffee lands are 
not subject to any analogous tax. And it would seem only right, 
considering this unequal incidence of direct taxation upon the 
landed property, to raise a considerable portion of the revenue by 
customs and other duties, indirectly levied, the burden of which 
diffuses itself over the general body of the consumers. 

It would have proved a valuable addition to the present work, 
if the author could have added a portion devoted to economical 
and fiscal subjects. Something is done by embodying a mass of 
evidence in a Parliamentary Blue Book. But the mass requires 
to be sifted, and the result, with necessary explanations, brought 
in a more attractive form before the public. Sir Emerson might 
not have liked to reopen all the controversies of 1849, 1850. We 
have just looked again at the Parliamentary papers of those years 
relating to Ceylon, and the impression is not a pleasant one. 
In the commercial policy of Sir Robert Peel we need hardly say 
we concur without any reservation. But the Government which 
succeeded him was too anxious to carry out a doctrine without re- 
spect to circumstances—in season and out of season. And for the 
sake of getting rid of a 2s. 6d. export duty on coffee, of which no 
one complained, and of equalizing a balance of about 30,0001. on 
the wrong side of the book, in a revenue and expenditure of 
400,0001. or 500,0001., it was not worth while to irritate and alarm 
both colonists and an uncivilized people, with land-tax, gun-tax, 
shop-tax, dog-tax, cart-tax, stamp-tax, road-tax. It was a pot- 
tering for the sake of a principle, which, no doubt, tended to pro- 
duce the irritation of 1848. So it was with the severance of 
Government from all connexion with Buddhism. It seemed to be 
the carrying out of a principle in favour with the Liberals, of dis- 
connecting Church and State. But besides that, the Home Govern- 
ment was under strong pressure from the missionary bodies. Lord 
Grey, when he issued his peremptory order to Lord Torrington to 
give up the custody of the so-called tooth-relic, spoke of the 
Buddhist worship as impious, immoral, and obscene. So shame- 
fully had he been misled to confound Buddhism with Hinduism. 





* We ought also to know more distinctly at what rate per bushel the tithe 
of rice due to the Government was calculated in the redemption, and at what 
price it is now calculated in farming the tax on the unredeemed land. It 
appears to have been stated that the tithe pay allotted to Government was still 
calculated at an old price of 6d. per bushel, when it had actually risen to 2s. 6¢. 
(“ Report,” &c. (1850.) Ques. 3691-3694.) Strictly speaking, the rice-tax is a 
rent, not a duty. On the rice lands wholly belonging to the Government the 
rent is represented by half the produce; on the other lands the rent-charge is 
represented by a tenth of the produce, these imposts having existed from time 
immemorial, 
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The Buddhists considered this severance to be a breach of faith. 
Under the agreements of 1815 and 1818, all the rights, privileges, 
and honours hitherto paid to their religion were to be con- 
tinued ; they said, “the Queen is the head of our religion, and 
that we wish it to be; that is what you promised, and that is 
what you are bound to do.” (Report, dc. (1850.) Ques. 6596.) 
However, we must not recur any further to old debates, and must 
forego saying anything on some other branches of cultivation 
which open a promising field for English enterprise. We should 
also have liked to refer to the relics of the ancient Buddhism, and 
to its present condition, and to the prospects of Christianity in 
Ceylon, treated of in a very sensible manner in Sir Emerson's 
previous volume, but we can only now add our acknowledg- 
ments to the former Chief Secretary for his very graceful offering 
to the public of this memorial of his official life. His work is 
executed in the most perfect good taste, carefully and conscien- 
tiously, and illustrated by the most exhaustive research. We 
hope the tendency of it will be to lead the English to think of 
the Resplendent Isle, as of a possession and a dwelling-place, 
not as a bivouac, or as a mere shop; but they must not expect 
to see accomplished in one lifetime changes in native habits and 
institutions, which have always hitherto taken ages to carry out. 





Art. [V.—TuHe SocraL ORGANISM. 


1. The Works of Plato. Vol. II. containing the Republic, 
Timeus, and Critias. By Henry Davis, M.A. London, 
1849. 


2. The Works of Thomas Hobbes. Edited by Sir W. Molesworth. 
London, 1839-45. 


IR JAMES MACINTOSH got great credit for the saying, 
that “‘ constitutions are not made, but grow.” In our day the 
most significant thing about this saying is, that it was ever thought 
so significant. As from the surprise displayed by a man at some 
familiar fact you may judge of his general culture ; so from the 
admiration which an age accords a new thought, its average 
degree of enlightenment may be safely inferred. That this apo- 
thegm of Macintosh should have been quoted and requoted as it 
has, shows how profound has been the ignorance of social science— 
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how a small ray of truth has seemed brilliant, as a distant 
rushlight looks like a star in the surrounding darkness. 

Such a conception could not indeed fail to be startling when 
let fall in the midst of a system of thought to which it was 
utterly alien. Universally in Macintosh’s day, as by an immense 
majority in our own day, all things were explained on the hypo- 
thesis of manufacture, rather than that of growth. It was held that 
the planets were severally projected round the sun from the 
Creator's hand, with exactly the velocity required to balance the 
sun's attraction. The formation of the earth, the separation of 
sea from land, the production of animals, were mechanical works 
from which God rested as a labourer rests. Man was supposed 
to be moulded after a manner somewhat akin to that in which a 
modeller makes a clay figure. And of course, in harmony with 
such ideas, societies were tacitly assumed to be arranged thus or 
thus by direct interposition of Providence ; or by the regulations 
of law-makers ; or by both. 

Yet that societies are not artificially put together, is a truth so 
manifest, that it seems wonderful men should have ever overlooked 
it. Perhaps nothing more clearly shows the small value of his- 
torical studies as they have been commonly pursued. You need 
but to look at the changes going on around, or observe social 
organization in its leading peculiarities, to see that these are 
neither supernatural, nor are determined by the wills of individual 
men, as by implication historians commonly teach; but are con- 
sequent on general natural causes. The one case of the division 
of labour suffices to show this. It has not been by the command 
of any ruler that some men have become manufacturers, while 
others have remained cultivators of the soil. In Lancashire, 
millions have devoted themselves to the making of cotton 
fabrics; in Yorkshire, perhaps another million live by pro- 
ducing woollens; and the pottery of Staffordshire, the cutlery of 
Sheffield, the hardware of Birmingham, severally occupy their . 
hundreds of thousands. ‘These are large facts in the structure of 
English society ; but we can ascribe them neither to miracle, nor 
to legislation. It is not by “the hero as king,” any more than by 
“collective wisdom,” that men have been segregated into pro- 
ducers, wholesale distributors, and retail distributors. The whole 
of our industrial organization, from its most conspicuous features 
down to its minutest details, has become what it is, not only 
without legislative guidance, but, to a considerable extent, in spite 
of legislative hindrances. It has arisen under the pressure of 
human wants and activities. While each citizen has been pur- 
suing his individual welfare, and none taking thought about 
division of labour, or indeed conscious of the need for it, division 
of labour has yet been ever becoming more complete. It has 
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been doing this slowly and silently ; scarcely any having observed 
it until quite modern times. By steps so small, that year after 
year the industrial arrangements have seemed to men just what 
they were before—by changes as insensible as those through 
which a seed passes into a tree ; society has become the complex 
body of mutually dependent workers which we now see. And 
this economic organization, mark, is the all-essential organization. 
Through the combination thus spontaneously evolved it is, that 
every citizen is supplied with daily necessaries, at the same time 
that he yields some product or aid to others. That we are seve- 
rally alive to-day, we owe to the regular working of this com- 
bination during the past week ; and could it be suddenly abolished, 
a great proportion of us would be dead before another week was 
ended. If these most conspicuous and vital arrangements of our 
social structure have arisen without the devising of any one, but 
through the individual efforts of citizens severally to satisfy their 
own wants, we may be tolerably certain that all the other less 
important social arrangements have similarly arisen. 

“But surely,” it will be said, “the social changes directly 
produced by law cannot be classed as spontaneous growths. 
When parliaments or kings dictate this or that thing to be done, 
and appoint officials to do it, the process is clearly artificial ; and 
society to this extent becomes a manufacture rather than a 
growth.” No, not even these changes are exceptions, if they be 
real and permanent changes. The true sources of such changes 
lie deeper than the acts of legislators. To take first the simplest 
instanee :—we all know that the enactments of representative 
governments ultimately depend on the national will: they may for 
atime be out of harmony with it, but eventually they have to con- 
form to it. And to say that the national will 1s that which 
finally determines them, is to say that they result from the average 
of individual desires ; or in other words—from the average of indi- 
vidual natures. A law so initiated, therefore, really grows out of 
the popular character. In the case of a Government representing 
but a limited class, the same thing still holds, though not so 
manifestly. For the very existence of a supreme class monopoliz- 
ing all power, is itself due to certain sentiments in the commonalty. 
But for the feeling of loyalty on the part of retainers, a feudal 
system could not exist We see in the protest of the Highlanders 
against the abolition of heritable jurisdictions, that they preferred 
that kind of local rule. And if thus to the popular nature must 
be ascribed the growth of an irresponsible ruling class ; then to 
the popular nature must be ascribed the social arrangements 
which that class creates in the pursuit of its own ends. Even 
where the Government is despotic, the doctrine still holds. It 
is not simply that the existence of such a form of government is 
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consequent on the character of the people, and that, as we have 
abundant proof, other forms suddenly created will not act, but 
rapidly retrograde to the old form ; but it is that such regulations 
as a despot makes, if really operative, are so because of their 
fitness to the social state. Not only are his acts very much 
swayed by general opinion—by precedent, by the feeling of his 
nobles, his priesthood, his army—and are so in part results of 
the national character; but when they are out of harmony with 
the national character, they are soon practically abrogated. The 
utter failure of Cromwell permanently to establish a new social 
condition, and the rapid revival of suppressed institutions and 
practices after his death, show how powerless is a monarch to 
change the type of the society he governs. He may disturb, he 
may retard, or he may aid the natural process of organization ; 
but the general course of this process is beyond his control. 

Thus that which is so obviously true of the industrial structure 
of society, is true of its whole structure. The fact that “ consti- 
tutions are not made but grow,” is simply a fragment of the much 
larger fact, that under all its aspects and through all its rami- 
fications, society is a growth and not a manufacture. 


A dim perception that there exists some analogy between the 
body politic and a living individual body, was early reached, and 
from time to time re-appeared in literature. But this perception 
was necessarily vague and more or less fanciful. In the absence 
of physiological science, and especially of those comprehensive 
generalizations which it has but recently reached, it was impos- 
sible to discern the real parallelisms. 

The central idea of Plato’s model Republic, is the correspon- 
dence between the parts of a society and the faculties of the 
human mind. Classifying these faculties under the heads of 
Reason, Will, and Passion, he classifies the members of his ideal 
society under what he regards as the three analogous heads :— 
councillors, who are to exercise government; military or execu- 
tive, who are to fulfil their behests ; and the commonalty bent on 
gain and selfish gratification. In other words, the ruler, the 
warrior, and the craftsman, are, according to him, the analogues 
of our reflective, volitional, and emotional powers. Now even were 
there truth in the implied assumption of a parallelism between 
the structure of a society and that of a man, this classification 
would be indefensible. It might more truly be contended that, 
as the military power obeys the commands of the Government, it 
is the Government which answers to the Will; while the military 
power is simply an agency set in motion by it. Or, again, it 
might be contended that whereas the Will is a product of predo- 
minant desires, to which the reason serves merely as an eye, it is 
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the craftsmen, who, according to the alleged analogy, ought to be 
the moving power of the warriors. 

Hobbes sought to establish a still more definite parallelism ; 
not, however, between a society and the human mind, but between 
a society and the human body. In the introduction to the work 
in which he developes this conception, he says— 


“For by art is created that great LeviaTnan called a Common- 
WEALTH, or Stats, in Latin Crvrras, which is but an artificial man ; 
though of greater stature and strength than the natural, for whose 
protection and defence it was intended, and in which the sovereignty is 
an artificial sow/, as giving life and motion to the whole body; the 
magistrates and other officers of judicature and execution artificial 
joints; reward and punishment, by which, fastened to the seat of the 
sovereignty, every joint and member is moved to perform his duty, are 
the nerves, that do the same in the body natural; the wealth and 
viches of allthe particular members are the strength ; salus populi, the 
people’s safety, its business ; counsellors, by whom all things needful 
for it to know are suggested unto it, are the memory ; equity and laws 
an artificial reason and will ; concord, health ; sedition, sickness ; civil 
wai, death.” 


And Hobbes carries this comparison so far as actually to give a 
drawing of the Leviathan—a vast human-shaped figure, whose 
body and limbs are made up of multitudes of men. Just noting 
that these different analogies asserted by Plato and Hobbes, 
serve to cancel each other (being, as they are, so completely at 
variance), we may say that on the whole those of Hobbes are the 
more plausible. But they are full’of inconsistencies. If the 
sovereignty is the soul of the body politic, how can it be that 
magistrates, who are a kind of deputy sovereigns, should be com- 
parable to joints ? Or, again, how can the three mental functions, 
memory, reason, and will, be severally analogous, the first to 
councillors, who are a class of public officers ; and the other two 
to equity and laws, which are not classes of officers, but abstrac- 
tions? Or, once more, if magistrates are the artificial joints of 
society, how can reward and punishment be its nerves? Its 
nerves must surely be some class of persons. Reward and punish- 
ment must in societies, as in individuals, be conditions of the 
nerves, and not the nerves themselves. 

But the errors of these comparisons made by Plato and Hobbes, 
lie much deeper than appears at a glance. In the first place, 
both thinkers assume that the organization of a society is com- 
parable, not simply to the organization of a living body in 
general, but to the organization of the human body in particular. 
This is an assumption for which there is no warrant whatever. 
It is in no way implied by the evidence, and is simply one of 
those fancies which we commonly find mixed up with the truths 
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of early speculation. Still more erroneous, however, are the two 
conceptions in this, that they both regard a society as an artificial 
structure. Plato's model republic—his ideal of a healthful body 
politic—is to be consciously put together by men; just as a watch 
might be; and he manifestly thinks of societies in general as 
originated in this manner. Still more specifically does Hobbes 
express this view. “For by art,” he says, “is created that great 
Leviathan called a COMMONWEALTH.” And he even goes so far 
as to compare the supposed social compact from which a society 
suddenly originates, to the creation of a man by the divine fiat. 
Thus they both fall into the extreme inconsistency of considering 
a community as similar in structure to a human being, and yet, 
as produced in the same way as an artificial mechanism—in 
nature, an organism ; in history, a machine. 

Notwithstanding errors, however, these speculations have con- 
siderable significance. That such analogies, however crudely 
conceived, should have arrested the attention, not only of Plato 
and Hobbes, but of many others, is a reason for suspecting that 
some analogy exists. The untenableness of the particular com- 
parisons above instanced is no ground for denying an essential 
parallelism ; for early ideas are usually but vague adumbrations 
of the truth. Lacking the great generalizations of biology, it 
was, as we have said, impossible to trace out the real relations of 
social organizations to organizations of another order. We pro- 
pose here to show what are the analogies which modern science 
discloses to us. 


Let us set out by succinctly stating the points of similarity and 
the points of difference. Societies agree with individual organisms 
in three conspicuous peculiarities :-— 

1. That commencing as small aggregations they insensibly 
augment in mass; some of them reaching eventually perhaps a 
hundred thousand times what they originally were. 

2. That while at first so simple in structure as to be almost 
considered structureless, they assume, in the course of their 
growth, a continually increasing complexity of structure. 

3. That though in their early undeveloped state there exists in 
them scarcely any mutual dependence of parts, these parts gra- 
dually acquire a mutual dependence, which becomes at Jast so 
great, that the activity and life of each part is made possible 
only by the activity and life of the rest. 

These three parallelisms will appear the more significant the 
more we contemplate them. Observe that, while they are points 
in which societies agree with individual organisms, they are points 
in which all individual organisms agree with each other, and dis- 
agree with everything else. In the course of its existence, every 
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plant and animal increases in mass, which, with the exception 
of crystals, can be said of no inorganic objects. The orderly 
progress from simplicity to complexity displayed by societies in 
common with every living body whatever, is a characteristic which 
substantially distinguishes living bodies from the inanimate bodies 
amid which they move. And that functional dependence of parts, 
which is scarcely more manifest in animals or plants than in 
societies, has no counterpart elsewhere. Moreover, it should be 
remarked, not only that societies and organisms are alike in these 
peculiarities, in which they are unlike all other things; but, 
further, that the highest societies, like the highest organisms, ex- 
hibit them in the greatest degree. Looking at the facts in their 
ensemble, we may observe that the lowest types of animals do not 
increase to anything like the size of the higher ones; and simi- 
larly we see that aboriginal societies are comparatively limited in 
their growth. In complexity, our large civilized nations as much 
exceed the primitive savage ones, as a vertebrate animal does a 
zoophyte. And while in simple communities, as in simple crea- 
tures, the mutual dependence of parts is so slight, that subdivision 
or mutilation causes but little inconvenience; in complex com- 
munities as in complex creatures, you cannot remove or injure 
any considerable organ without producing great disturbance or 
death of the rest. 

On the other hand, the leading differences between societies and 
individual organisms are these :— 

1. That they have no specific external forms. This, however, 
is a point of contrast which loses much of its importance, 
when we remember that throughout the entire vegetal kingdom, 
as well as in some lower divisions of the animal kingdom, the 
forms are very indefinite, and are manifestly in part determined 
by surrounding physical circumstances, as the forms of societies 
are. If, too, it should eventually be shown, as we believe it 
will, that the form of every species of organism has resulted 
from the average play of the external forces to which it has been 
subject during its evolution as a species; then, that the external 
forms of societies should depend, as they do, on surrounding con- 
ditions, will be a further point of community. 

2. That whereas the living tissue whereof an individual organism 
consists, forms one continuous mass, the living elements which 
make up a society, do not form a continuous mass, but are more 
or less widely dispersed over some portion of the earth's surface. 
This, which at first sight appears to be a fundamental distinction, 
is one which yet to a great extent disappears when we contem- 
plate all the facts. For, in the lower divisions of the animal and 
vegetal kingdoms, there are forms of organization much more 
nearly allied, in this respect, to the organization of a society, than 
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might be supposed—forms in which the living units of which the 
mass is essentially composed, are dispersed through an inert sub- 
stance, that can scarcely be called living in the full sense of the 
word. It is thus with some of the Protococci, and with the Nos- 
tocee,which exist as cells, imbedded in a viscid matter. Itis so with 
the Thalassicolle—bodies that are made up of differentiated parts, 
dispersed through an undifferentiated jelly. And throughout con- 
siderable portions of their bodies, some of the Acalephe exhibit 
more or less distinctly this type of structure. Indeed, it may be con- 
tended that this is the primitive form of all organization ; seeing 
that, even in the highest creatures, as in ourselves, every tissue 
developes out of what physiologists call a nucleated blastema— 
an unorganized though organizable substance, through which 
organic points are distributed. Now this is very much the case 
with a society. For we must remember that though the men 
who make up a society are more or less dispersed, as well as 
physically separate; yet that the surface over which they are 
dispersed is not one devoid of life, but is covered by life of a 
lower order which ministers to their lite. The clothing of vegetation 
which covers the face of a country, makes possible the animal 
life in that country; and only through its animal and vegetal 
products can such a country support a human society. Hence 
the members of the body politic are not to be regarded as wholly 
separated by wide intervals of mere dead space; but as dispersed 
through a space occupied by life of a lower order. In our con- 
ception of a social organism, we must include all that lower 
organic existence on which human existence and therefore social 
existence depends. And when we do this, we see that the citizens 
who make up a community, may be considered as highly vitalized 
units surrounded by substances of lower vitality, from which 
they draw their nutriment; much as in the cases above instanced. 
Thus, when examined, this apparent distinction in great part 
disappears. 

3. That while the ultimate living elements of an individual 
organism are mostly fixed in their relative positions, those of the 
social organism are capable of moving from place to place, seems 
a marked point of disagreement. But here, too, the disagreement 
is much less than would be supposed. For while citizens are 
locomotive in their private capacities, they are fixed in their public 
capacities. As farmers, manufacturers, or traders, men carry on 
their businesses at the same spots, often throughout their whole 
lives; and if they go away for a time, they leave behind others 
to discharge their functions in their absence. Not only does each 
great centre of production, each manufacturing town or district, 
continue always in the same place; but many of the firms in such 
town or district are for generations carried on either by the 
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descendants or successors of those who founded them. Just as 
in a living body, the individual cells that make up some im- 
portant organ, severally perform their functions for a time and 
then disappear, leaving others to supply their vacant places; so 
in each part of a society, while the organ remains, the persons 
who compose it change. Thus, in social life, as in the life of an 
animal, the units as well as the larger agencies composed of them, 
are in the main stationary as respects the places where they dis- 
charge their duties and obtain their sustenance. So that the 
power of individual locomotion does not practically affect the 
analogy.* 

4, That while in the body of an animal only a special tissue is 
endowed with feeling, in a society all the members are endowed 
with feeling, is the last and perhaps the most important distinc- 
tion. Even this distinction, however, is by no means a complete 
one. For in some lower divisions of the animal kingdom, cha- 
racterized by the absence of a nervous system, such sensitiveness 
as exists is possessed by all parts. It is only in the more 
organized forms that feeling is monopolized by one particular 
class of the vital elements. Moreover, we must not forget that so- 
cieties, too, are not without a certain differentiation of this kind. 
Though the units of a community are all sensitive, yet they are 
so in unequal degrees. The classes engaged in agriculture and 
laborious occupations in general, are far less susceptible, intel- 
lectually and emotionally, than the rest; and especially less so 
than the classes of highest mental culture. Still we have here a 
tolerably decided contrast between bodies politic and individual 
bodies. And it is one which we should keep constantly in view. 
For it reminds us that while in individual bodies the welfare of 
all other parts is rightly subservient to the welfare of the nervous 
system, whose pleasurable or painful activities make up the good 
or evil of life; in bodies politie the same thing does not hold 
good, or holds good to but a very slight extent. It is well that 
the lives of all parts of an animal should be merged in the life of 
the whole, because the whole has a corporate consciousness ca- 
pable of happiness or misery. But it is not so with a society ; 
since its living units do not and cannot lose individual conscious- 
ness ; and since the community as a whole has no general or cor- 
porate consciousness distinct from those of its components. And 
this is an everlasting reason why the welfare of citizens cannot 





* To which let us add the significant fact, that in those communities which 
are more fully organized than our own, though on a lower type (for it is in the 
nature of low types to organize more rapidly), the locomotion of citizens is 
much more restricted. They cannot move, even from their own towns, with- 
out a permit, sometimes difficult to obtain. 
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rightly be sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the State; but 
why, on the other hand, the State must be regarded as existing 
solely for the benefit of citizens. The corporate life must here 
be subservient to the life of the parts, instead of the life of the 
parts being subservient to the corporate life. 

Such, then, are the points of analogy and the points of differ- 
ence. May we not say that the points of difference serve but to 
bring into clearer light the points of analogy. While comparison 
makes definite the obvious contrasts between organisms commonly 
so called, and the social organism, it shows that even these con- 
trasts are not nearly so decided as was to be expected. The 
indefiniteness of form, the discontinuity of the parts, the mobility 
of the parts, and the universal sensitiveness, are not only pecu- 
liarities of the social organism which have to be stated with 
considerable qualifications ; but they are peculiarities to which 
the inferior classes of animals present approximations. Thus we 
find but little to conflict with the all-important analogies. ‘That 
societies slowly augment in mass; that they progress in com- 
plexity of structure; that at the same time their parts become 
more mutually dependent; and further, that the extent to which 
they display these peculiarities is proportionate to their vital 
activity ; are traits that societies have in common with all organic 
bodies. And these traits in which they agree with all organic 
bodies and disagree with all other things—these traits which in 
truth constitute the very essence of organization, entirely subor- 
dinate the minor distinctions: such distinctions being scarcely 
greater than those which separate one half of the organic kingdom 
from the other. The principles of organization are the same; 
and the differences are simply differences of application. 

Thus a general survey of the facts seems quite to justify the 
comparison of a society to a living body. We shall find that the 
parallelism becomes the more marked the more closely it is traced. 
Let us proceed to consider it in detail. 


The lowest forms of animal and vegetal life—Protozoa and 
Protophyta—are chiefly inhabitants of the water. They are 
minute bodies, most of which are made individually visible only 
by the microscope. All of them are extremely simple in structure ; 
and some of them, as the Ameba and Actinophris, almost struc- 
tureless. Multiplying, as they do, by the spontaneous division 
of their bodies, they produce halves, which may either become 
quite separate and move away in different directions, or may con- 
tinue attached. And by the repetition of this process of fission, 
aggregations of various sizes and kinds are formed. Thus among 
the Protophyta we have some classes, as the Diatomacee and the 
yeast-plant, in which the individuals may be either separate, or 
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attached in groups of two, three, four, or more; other classes in 
which a considerable number of individual cells are united into a 
thread (Conferva, Monilia) ; others in which they form a network 
(Hydrodictyon) ; others in which they form plates (Ulva) ; and 
others in Which they form masses (Laminaria, Agaricus) : all 
which vegetal forms, having no distinction of root, stem, or leaf, 
are called Z'hallogens. Among the Protozoa we find parallel 
facts. Immense numbers of Amecba-like creatures massed 
together in a framework of horny fibres, are found in the exten- 
sive family of Sponges. In the Foraminifera we see smaller 
groups of such creatures arranged into more definite shapes. Not 
only do these almost structureless Protozoa unite into regular or 
irregular aggregations of various sizes ; but among some of the 
more organized ones, as the Vorticelle, there are also produced 
clusters of individuals, proceeding from a common stock. But 
these little societies of monads, or cells, or whatever else we may 
call them, are societies only in the lowest sense: there is no 
subordination of parts among them—no organization. Each of 
the component units lives by and for itself, neither giving nor 
receiving aid: there is no mutual dependence, save that conse- 
quent upon mere mechanical union. 

Now do we not here clearly discern analogies to the first stages 
of human societies. Among the lowest races, as the Bushmen, 
we find but incipient aggregation: sometimes single families, 
sometimes two or three families wandering about together. ‘The 
number of associated units is small and variable, and their union 
inconstant. No division of labour exists except between the 
sexes; and the only kind of mutual aid is that of joint attack or 
defence. We have nothing beyond an undifferentiated group of 
individuals forming the germ of a society; just as in the groups 
of similar cells above described, we have only the initial stage of 
animal and vegetal organization. 

The comparison may now be carried a step higher. In the 
vegetal kingdom we pass from the Thallogens, consisting of mere 
masses of similar cells, to the Acrogens, in which the cells are 
not similar throughout the whole mass, but are here aggregated 
into a structure serving as leaf, and then into a structure 
serving as root: thus forming a whole in which there is a 
certain subdivision of functions among the units, and therefore 
a certain mutual dependence. In the animal kingdom we find 
analogous progress. From mere unorganized groups of cells, 
or cell-like bodies, we ascend to groups of such cells arranged 
into parts that have different duties. ‘The common Polype, from 
whose substance may be separated individual cells which exhibit, 
when detached, appearances and movements like those of the 
solitary Ameba, illustrates this stage. The component units, 
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though still showing great community of character, assume some- 
what diverse functions in the skin, in the internal surface, and in 
the tentacles. There is a certain amount of “ physiological divi- 
sion of labour.” 

Turning to societies, we find these stages paralleled in the 
majority of aboriginal tribes. When instead of such small 
variable groups as are formed by Bushmen, we come to the larger 
and more permanent groups formed by savages not quite so low, 
we begin to find traces of social structure. Though industrial 
organization scarcely shows itself, except in the different occupa- 
tions of the two sexes; yet there is always more or less of govern- 
mental organization. While all the men are warriors and hunters, 
only a part of them are included in the council of chiefs ; and in 
this council of chiefs some one has commonly supreme authority. 
There is thus a certain distinction of classes and powers; and 
through this slight specialization of functions is effected a rude 
co-operation among the increasing mass of individuals whenever 
the society has to act in its corporate capacity. Beyond this 
analogy in the slight extent to which organization is carried, 
there is analogy in the indefiniteness of the organization. In the 
Hydra, the respective parts of the creature's substance have many 
functions in common. They are all contractile; omitting the 
tentacles, the whole of the external surface can give origin to 
young hydre ; and it is even alleged that when turned inside 
out, stomach performs the duties of skin, and skin the duties of 
stomach. In aboriginal societies such differentiations as exist 
are similarly imperfect. Notwithstanding distinctions of rank, 
all maintain themselves by their own exertions. Not only do the 
head men of the tribe, in common with the rest, build their own 
huts, make their own weapons, kill their own food ; but the chief 
does the like. Add to which, that in the rudest of these tribes 
‘such governmental organization as exists is very inconstant. It 
is frequently changed by violence or treachery, and the function 
of ruling is assumed by other members of the community. Thus 
between the rudest societies, and some of the lowest forms of 
animal life, there is analogy alike in the slight extent to which 
organization is carried, the indefiniteness of this organization, 
and its want of fixity. 

A further complication of the analogy may now be traced. 
From the aggregation of units into organized groups, we pass to 
the multiplication of such groups, and their coalescence into 
compound groups. ‘The Hydra, when it has reached a certain 
bulk, puts forth from its surface a bud, which, growing and 
gradually assuming the form of the parent, finally becomes de- 
tached; and by this process of gemmation the creature peoples 
the adjacent water with others like itself. A parallel process is 
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seen in the multiplication of those lowly organized aboriginal 
tribes above described. Having increased to a size that is either 
too great for co-ordination under so rude a structure, or else 
that is greater than the surrounding country can readily supply 
with game and other wild food, there arises a tendency to divide ;. 
and as in such communities there are ever occurring quarrels, 
jealousies, and other causes of division, there soon comes an 
occasion on which a part of the tribe separates under the leader- 
ship of some subordinate chief, and migrates to an adjacent 
territory. Which process being from time to time repeated, an 
extensive region is at length occupied with numerous separate 
tribes descended from a common ancestry. The analogy by no 
means ends here. Though in the common Hydra the young ones 
that bud out from the parent soon become detached and inde- 
pendent ; yet throughout the rest of the class, Hydrozoa, to which 
this creature belongs, the like does not generally happen. The 
successive individuals thus developed continue attached, give 
origin to other such individuals, which also continue attached, 
and so there results a compound animal. As in the Hydra 
itself we find an aggregation of units which, considered separately, 
are akin to the lowest Protozoa; so here, in a Zoophyte, we find 
an aggregation of such aggregations. The like is also seen 
throughout the extensive family of Polyzoa or Mulluscoida. The 
Ascidian Mollusks, too, in their many varied forms, show us 
the same thing; exhibiting at the same time various degrees of 
union subsisting among the component individuais. For while 
in the Salpe the component individuals adhere so slightly that a 
blow on the vessel of water in which they are floating will sepa- 
rate them; in the Botryllide there exists a vascular connexion 
between them, and a common circulation. Now in these various. 
forms and degrees of aggregation, may we not see symbolized the 
union of groups of connate tribes into nations? Though in 
regions where circumstances permit, the separate tribes descended 
from some original tribe, migrate in all directions, and become 
far removed and quite separate; yet, in other cases, where the 
territory presents barriers to distant migration, this does not 
happen: the small kindred communities are held in closer contact, 
and eventually become more or less united into a nation. The 
contrast between the tribes of American Indians and the Scottish 
clans, will illustrate this. And a glance at our own early history 
or the early history of continental nations, shows this fusion of 
small simple communities taking place in various ways and to 
various extents. As says M. Guizot in his history of “The 
Origin of Representative Government,’— 


“ By degrees, in the midst of the chaos of the rising society, small 
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aggregations are formed which feel the want of alliance and union with 
each other. . . . Soon inequality of strength is displayed among 
neighbouring aggregations. The strong tend to subjugate the weak, 
and usurp at first the rights of taxation and military service. Thus 
political authority leaves the aggregations which first instituted it to 
take a wider range.” 


That is to say, the small tribes, clans or feudal unions, sprung 
mostly from a common stock, and long held in contact as occu- 
pants of adjacent lands, gradually get united in other ways than 
by mere adhesion of race and proximity. 

A further series of changes begins now to take place, to which, 
as before, we shall find analogies in individual organisms. Re- 
turning again to the Hydrozoa, we observe that in the simplest of 
the compound forms, the connected individuals developed from a 
common stock, are alike in structure and perform like functions ; 
with the exception, indeed, that here and there a bud, instead of 
developing into a stomach, mouth, and tentacles, becomes an egg- 
sac. But with the oceanic Hydrozoa this is by no means the case. 
In the Calycophoride some of the polypes growing from the 
common germ, become developed and modified into large, long, 
sack-like bodies, which by their rhythmical contractions move 
through the water, dragging the community of polypes after 
them. In the Physophoride a variety of organs similarly arise 
by the transformation of the budding polypes ; so that in creatures 
like the Physalia, commonly known as the “ Portuguese Man- 
of-war, instead of that tree-like group of similar individuals 
forming the original type of the class, we have a complex mass of 
unlike parts fulfilling unlike duties. Asan individual Hydra may 
be regarded as a group of Protozoa which have become partially 
metamorphosed into different organs ; so a Physalia is, morpholo- 
gically considered, a group of Hydre, of which the individuals have 
been variously transformed to fit them for various functions. 

This differentiation upon differentiation, is just what takes place 
in the evolution of a civilized society. We observed how, in the 
small communities first formed, there arises a certain simple 
political organization—there is a partial separation of classes 
having different duties. And now we have to observe how, in a 
nation formed by the fusion of such small communities, the several 
sections, at first alike in structure and mode of activity, gradually 
become unlike in both—gradually become mutually dependent 
parts, diverse in their natures and functions. 


The general doctrine of the progressive division of labour, to 
which we are here introduced, is more or less familiar to all 
readers. And further, the analogy between the economical 
division of labour and the “ physiological division of labour” is so 
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striking, as long since to have drawn the attention of scientific 
naturalists: so striking, indeed, that the expression “ physio- 
logical division of labour,” has been suggested by it. It is not 
needful, therefore, that we should treat this part of our subject 
in great detail. We shall content ourselves with noting a few 
general and significant facts not manifest on a first inspection. 
Throughout the whole animal kingdom, from the Coelenterata 
upwards, the first stage of evolution is the same. Equally in the 
germ of a polype and in the human ovum, the aggregated mass of 
cells out of which the creature is to arise, gives origin to a peri- 
pheral layer of cells, slightly differing from the rest which they 
include ; and this layer subsequently divides into two—the inner 
one lying in contact with the included yelk being commonly called 
the mucous layer, and the outer exposed to surrounding agen- 
cies being called the serous layer: or in the terms used by 
Professor Huxley, in describing the development of the Hydrozoa 
—the endoderm and ectoderm. This primary division marks out 
the fundamental contrast of parts in the future organism. Out of 
the mucous layer or endoderm is developed the apparatus of nutri- 
tion; while out of the serous layer, or ectoderm, is developed the 
apparatus of external action. From the one arise the organs by 
which food is prepared and absorbed, oxygen imbibed, and blood 
purified ; while out of the other arise the nervous, muscular, and 
osseous systems, by whose combined actions the movements of 
the body as a whole are effected. Though this is not a rigorously 
correct distinction, seeing that some organs involve both of these 
primitive membranes, yet the highest authorities agree in stating 
it as a broad general one. Well, in the evolution of a society 
we see a primary differentiation of analogous kind, which similarly 
underlies the whole future structure. As already pointed out, the 
only contrast of parts which is visible in primitive societies, is 
that between the governing and the governed. In the least orga~ 
nized tribes, the council of chiefs may be a body of men distin- 
guished simply by greater courage or experience. In more orga 
nized tribes, the chief-class is definitely separated from the lower 
class, and often regarded as different in nature—sometimes as 
god-descended. And later, we tind these two becoming respec- 
tively freemen and slaves, or nobles and serfs. A glance at their 
respective functions makes it obvious that the great divisions 
thus early formed, stand to each other in a relation similar to 
that in which the primary divisions of the embryo stand to each 
other. For from its first appearance, the class of chiefs is that 
by which the external actions of the society are controlled: alike 
in war, in negotiation, and in migration. As we advance, we see 
that while the upper class grows distinct from the lower, 
and at the same time becomes more and more exclusively regu- 
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jative and defensive in its functions, alike as kings and subordi- 
nate rulers, as priests, and as military leaders; the inferior class 
becomes more and more exclusively occupied in providing the 
necessaries of life for the community at large. From the soil, 
with which it comes in most direct contact, the mass of the people 
takes up and prepares for use the food and such rude articles of 
manufacture as are known; while the overlying mass of superior 
men, supplied with the necessaries of life by those below them, 
deals with circumstances external to the community — circum- 
stances with which, by position, it is more immediately concerned. 
Ceasing by-and-by to have any knowledge of, or power over, 
the concerns of the society as a whole, the serf class becomes 
devoted to the processes of alimentation ; while the noble class, 
ceasing to take any part in the processes of alimentation, becomes 
devoted to the co-ordination and movements of the entire body 
politic. 

Equally remarkable is a further analogy of like kind. After 
there has taken place in the embryo the separation of the mucous 
and serous layers, there presently arises between the two, a third, 
known to physiologists as the vascular layer—a layer out of which 
is developed the system of blood-vessels. The mucous layer 
absorbs nutriment from the mass of yelk it encloses ; this nutri- 
ment has to be transferred to the overlying serous layer, out of 
which the nervo-muscular system is being developed ; and be- 
tween the two arises the system of vessels by which the transfer 
is effected—a system of vessels which continues ever after to be 
the transferrer of nutriment from the places where it is absorbed 
and prepared, to the places where it is needed for growth and 
repair. Well, may we not clearly trace a parallel step in social 
progress? Between the governing and the governed there at 
first exists no intermediate class; and even in some societies that 
have reached a considerable size, there are scarcely any but 
the nobles and their kindred on the one hand, and the serfs on 
the other: the social structure being such, that the transfer of 
commodities takes place directly from slaves to their masters. 
But in societies of a higher type, there grows up between these 
two primitive classes, another—the trading or middle class. 
Equally at first as now, we may see that, speaking generally, this 
middle class is the analogue of the middle layer in the embryo. 
For all traders are essentially distributors. Whether they be 
wholesale dealers, who collect into large masses the commodities 
of various producers ; or whether they be retailers, who divide 
out to those who want them the masses of commodities thus col- 
lected together ; all mercantile men are agents of transfer from 
the places where things are produced to the places where they are 
consumed. Thus the distributing apparatus of a society answers 
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to the distributing apparatus in a living body, not only in its 
functions, but in its intermediate origin and subsequent position, 
and in the time of its appearance. 

Without enumerating the minor differentiations which these 
three great classes afterwards undergo, we will merely note that 
throughout, they follow the same general Jaw with the differentia- 
tions of an individual organism. In a society, as in a rudimen- 
tary animal, we have seen that the most general and broadly 
contrasted divisions are the first to make their appearance ; and of 
the subdivisions it continues true in both cases, that they arise 
in the order of their generality. 

Let us observe further, that in the one case as in the other, 
the specializations are at first very incomplete ; and become more 
complete as organization progresses. We saw that in primitive 
tribes, as in the simplest animals, there remains much com- 
munity of function between the parts that are nominally different 
—that, for instance, the class of chiefs long remains industrially 
the same as the inferior class; just as in a Hydra, the property 
of contractility is possessed by the units which make up the body 
as well as by those which form the tentacles. We noted also how 
as the society advanced, the two great primitive classes partook 
less and less of each others’ functions. And we have here to 
remark, that all subsequent specializations are at first vague, and 
gradually become distinct. ‘In the infancy of society,” says 
M. Guizot, “everything is confused and uncertain; there is as 
yet no fixed and precise line of demarcation between the different 
powers in astate.” ‘ Originally kings lived like other landowners, 
on the incomes derived from their own private estates.” Nobles 
were petty kings; and kings only the most powerful nobles. 
Bishops were feudal lords and military leaders. The right of 
coining money was possessed, not only by the king, but by 
powerful subjects, and by the Church. Every leading man exer- 
cised alike the functions of landowner, farmer, soldier, statesman, 
judge. Retainers were now soldiers, and now labourers, as the 
day required. But by degrees the Church has lost all civil juris- 
diction; the State has exercised less and less control over re- 
ligious teaching ; the military class has grown a distinct one; 
handicrafts have concentrated in towns ; and the spinning-wheels 
of scattered farmhouses have disappeared before the machinery of 
manufacturing districts. Not only is all progress from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous ; but at the same time itis from the 
indefinite to the definite. 

A further fact which should not be passed over, is, that in the 
evolution of a large society out of an aggregation of small ones, 
there is a gradual obliteration of the original lines of separation 
—a change to which we may also see analogies in living bodies. 
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Throughout the sub-kingdom Annulosa this is clearly and 
variously illustrated. Among the lower types of this sub-kingdom, 
the body consists of numerous segments that are alike in nearly 
every particular. Each has its external ring; its pair of legs, if 
the creature has legs; its equal portion of intestine, or else its 
separate stomach ; its equal portion of the great blood-vessel, or, 
in some cases, its separate heart; its equal portion of the nervous 
cord, or, perhaps, its separate pair of ganglia. But in the highest 
types, as in the large Crustacea, we find many of the segments 
completely fused together, and the internal organs no longer 
uniformly repeated in all the segments. Now the segments of 
which nations at first consist, similarly lose their separate external 
and internal structures in the same way. In feudal times the 
minor communities held together under their respective feudal 
lords, had severally the same rude organization; and were held 
together only by the fealty of their respective rulers to some 
suzerain. But along with the growth of a central power, the 
demarcations of these local communities disappeared ; and their 
separate organizations merged into the general organization. The 
like is seen on a larger scale in the fusion of England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and on the Continent, in the coalescence 
of provinces into kingdoms. Even in the disappearance of law- 
made divisions the process is the same. Thus, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, England was divided into tithings, hundreds, and coun- 
ties: there were county-courts, courts of hundred, and courts of 
tithing. The courts of tithing disappeared first; then the courts 
of hundred, which have however left traces; while the county 
jurisdiction still exists. The most important fact however remains 
to be noticed; namely, that there eventually grows up an organi- 
zation which has no reference to these original divisions, but tra- 
verses them in various directions, as is the case in the zoological 
sub-kingdom just named ; and, further, that in both cases it is the 
sustaining organization which thus traverses old boundaries, while 
in both cases it is the governmental or co-ordinating organization 
in which the original boundaries continue traceable. Thus, in 
the highest Annulosa, the exo-skeleton and the muscular system 
never lose all traces of their primitive segmentation; while, 
throughout a great part of the body the contained viscera do not 
in the least conform to the external divisions. Similarly, if we 
look at the structure of our own society, we see that while for 
governmental purposes such divisions as counties and parishes 
still exist, the organization developed for carrying on the nutri- 
tion of society wholly ignores these boundaries: our great cotton 
manufacture speads out of Lancashire into north Derbyshire ; 
Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire have long divided the stocking 
trade between them ; one great centre for the production of iron 
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and iron-manufactures includes parts of Warwickshire, Stafford- 
shire, and Worcestershire; and those various specializations of 
agriculture which have made different parts of England noted for 
different products, show no more respect to county boundaries 
than do our growing towns to the boundaries of parishes. 

If, after contemplating these analogies of structure, we inquire 
whether there are any such analogies between the causes and pro- 
cesses of organic growth, the answer is—yes. The causes which 
lead to the increase of bulk in any part of the body politic, are 
strictly analogous to those which lead to increase of bulk in any 
part of an individual body. In both cases the antecedent is 
greater functional activity consequent on greater demand. Each 
limb, viscus, gland, or other member of an animal, is developed by 
exercise—by actively discharging the duties which the body at 
large requires of it; and similarly, any class of labourers or 
artisans, any manufacturing centre, or any official agency, 
begins to enlarge when the community devolves upon it an 
increase of work. Moreover, in each case growth has its 
conditions and its limits. That any organ in a living being 
may grow by exercise, there needs a due supply of blood: all 
action implies waste; blood brings the materials for repair; 
and before there can be growth, the quantity of blood supplied 
must be more than that requisite for repair only. So is it in a 
society. If to some district which elaborates for the community 
particular commodities—say the woollens of Yorkshire—there 
comes an augmented demand ; and if in fulfilment of this demand 
a certain expenditure and wear of the manufacturing organization 
are incurred ; and if in payment for the extra supply of woollens 
sent away, there comes back only such quantity of commodities as 
replaces the expenditure and makes good the waste of life and 
machinery; there can clearly be no growth. That there may be 
growth, the commodities obtained in return must be somewhat 
more than is required for these ends; and just in proportion as 
the excess is great will the growth be rapid. Whence it is mani- 
fest that what in commercial affairs we call profit, answers to the 
excess of nutrition over waste in a living body. To which let us 
add, that in both cases, where the functional activity is great and 
the nutrition defective, there results not growth but decay. Ifin 
an animal any organ is worked so hard that the channels which 
bring blood cannot furnish enough for repair, the organ dwindles ; 
and if in the body-politic some part has been stimulated into great 
productivity, and cannot afterwards get paid for all its produce, 
certain of its members become bankrupt and it decreases in size. 

One more parallelism to be here noted is, that the different 
parts of the social organism, like the different parts of an indi- 
vidual organism, compete for nutriment ; and obtain more or less 
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of it according as they are discharging more or less duty. Ifa 
man’s brain be suddenly very much excited, it will abstract blood 
from his viscera and stop digestion ; or, digestion actively going 
on will so affect the circulation through the brain as to cause 
drowsiness; or great muscular exertion will determine such a 
quantity of blood to the limbs as to arrest digestion or cerebral 
action, as the case may be. And in like manner in a society, it 
frequently happens that great activity in some one direction causes 
‘partial arrests of activity elsewhere, by abstracting capital, that 
is, commodities: as instance the way in which the sudden develops 
ment of our railway system hampered commercial operations ; or 
the way in which the raising of a large military force temporarily 
stops the growth of leading industries. 


The last few paragraphs naturally introduce the next division 
of our subject. Almost unawares we have come upon the analogy 
which exists between the blood of a living body and the circulating 
mass of commodities in the body politic. We have now to trace out 
this analogy from its simplest to its most complex manifestations. 

In the lowest animals there exists no blood properly so called. 
Through the small aggregation of cells which make up a Hydra, 
permeate the juices absorbed from the food. ‘There is no appa- 
ratus for elaborating a concentrated and purified nutriment, and 
distributing it among the component units; but these component 
units directly imbibe the unprepared nutriment, either from the 
digestive cavity or from each other. May we not say that this 
is what takes place in an aboriginal tribe? All its members 
severally obtain for themselves the necessaries of life in their 
crude state ; and severally prepare them for their own nse as well 
as they can. When there arises a decided differentiation between 
the governing and the governed, some amount of transfer begins 
to take place between those inferior individuals, who, as workers, 
come directly in contact with the products of the earth, and those 
superior ones who exercise the higher functions—a transfer 
parallel to that which accompanies the differentiation of the ecto- 
derm from the endoderm. In the one case, as in the other, how- 
ever, it is a transfer of products that are little if at all prepared ; 
and takes place directly from the unit which obtains to the unit 
which consumes, without entering into any general current. 

Passing to larger organisms—individual and social—we find the 
first advance upon this arrangement. Where, as among the 
compound Hydrozoa, there is an aggregation of many such pri- 
mitive groups as form Hydre ; or where, as in a Medusa, one of 
these groups has become of great size, there exist rude channels 
of communication running throughout the substance of the body : 
not, however, channels for the conveyance of prepared nutriment, 
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but mere prolongations of the digestive cavity, through which the 
crude chyle-aqueous fluid reaches the remoter parts, and is moved 
backwards and forwards by the creature’s contractions. Do we 
not find in some of the more advanced primitive communities an 
analogous condition ? When the mass of men, partially or fully 
united into one society, becomes considerable—when, as usually 
happens, they cover a surface of country not everywhere alike in 
its products—when, more especially, there arise considerable 
classes that are not industrial; some process of exchange and 
distribution inevitably arises. Traversing here and there the 
earth’s surface, covered by that vegetation on which human 
life depends, and in which, as we say, the units of a society are 
imbedded, there are formed indefinite paths, along which some of 
the necessaries of life occasionally pass, to be bartered for others 
which presently come back along the same channels. Note, 
however, that at first little else but crude commodities are thus 
transferred—fruits, fish, pigs or cattle, skins, &c.: there are few, 
if any, manufactured products or articles prepared for consump- 
tion. And note further, that such distribution of these unpre- 
pared necessaries of life as takes place, is but occasional—goes 
on with a certain slow, irregular rhythm. 

Further progress in the elaboration and distribution of nutri- 
ment, or of commodities, is a necessary accompaniment of further 
differentiation of functions in the individual body or in the body- 
politic. On the one hand, as fast as each member of a living 
body becomes confined to a special action, must it’ become de- 
pendent on the rest for all those materials which its position and 
duty do not permit it to obtain for itself; in the same way that 
as fast as each particular class of a community becomes exclu- 
sively occupied in producing its own commodity, it must become 
dependent on the rest for the other commodities it needs. And, 
simultaneously, a more perfectly elaborated blood must result from 
a highly specialized group of nutritive organs, severally adapted 
to prepare its different elements; in the same way that the stream 
of commodities circulating throughout a society will be of superior 
quality in proportion to the greater division of labour among the 
workers. Observe, also, that in either case the circulating mass 
of nutritive materials not only comes gradually to consist of 
better ingredients, but also grows more complex. An increase 
in the number of the unlike organs which add to the blood their 
waste matter, and demand from it the different materials they 
severally need, implies a blood more heterogeneous in composition 
—an @ priori conclusion which Dr. Williams says is inductively 
confirmed by examination of the blood throughout the various 
grades of the animal kingdom. And similarly, it is manifest that 
as fast as the division of labour among the classes of a com- 
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munity becomes greater, there must be an increasing hetero- 
geneity in the currents of merchandize flowing throughout that 
community. 

The circulating mass of nutritive materials in living bodies and 
in societies, becoming alike better in the quality of its ingredients 
and more heterogeneous in composition as the type of the 
organism becomes higher, eventually has added to it in both 
cases an entirely distinct element, which is not itself nutritive, 
but facilitates the processes of nutrition. We refer, in the case 
of the individual organism, to the blood-discs; and in the case 
of the social organism, to money. This analogy has been observed 
by Liebig, who, in his “ Familiar Letters on Chemistry,” says :— 

“Silver and gold have to perform in the organization of the State 
the same function as the blood corpuscles in the human organization. 
As these round discs, without themselves taking an immediate share 
in the nutritive process, are the medium, the essential condition of the 
change of matter, of the production of the heat, and of the force by 
which the temperature of the body is kept up and the motions of the 
blood and all the juices are determined, so has gold become the me- 
dium of all activity in the life of the State.” 


And he further points out, that while blood corpuscles are like 
money in their functions and in the fact that they are not con- 
sumed in nutrition, they are by consequence also like money in 
the fact, that the number of them which in a given time passes 
through the great centres is enormous when compared with their 
absolute number; just as the quantity of money which in a 
given time passes through the great mercantile centres is enor- 
mous, when compared with the total quantity of money in the 
kingdom. Nor is this all. Liebig has omitted the significant 
circumstance, that only at a certain stage of organization 
does this element of the circulation make its appearance. 
Throughout extensive divisions of the lower animals, the blood 
contains no corpuscles; and in societies of low civilization there 
is no money. 

Thus far we have considered the analogy between the blood in 
a living body and the consumable commodities in the body politic. 
Let us now compare the appliances by which they are respectively 
circulated. We shall find in the development of these appliances 
parallelisms not less remarkable than those above set forth. 
Already we have shown that, as classes, wholesale and retail 
distributors have the same office in a society that the vascular 
system has in an individual creature ; that they come into exist- 
ence later than the other two great classes, as the vascular layer 
appears later than the mucous and serous layers; and that they 
occupy a like intermediate position. Here, however, it remains 
to be pointed out that a complete conception of the circulating 
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system of a society, must include, not only the active human 
agents who propel the currents of commodities and regulate their 
distribution, but must also include the channels of communica- 
tion. It is the formation and arrangement of these to which we 
now direct attention. 

Going back once more to those lower animals in which there 
is found nothing but a partial diffusion, not of blood, but only 
of crude nutritive fluids, it is to be remarked that the channels 
through which the diffusion takes place are mere excavations 
through the half-organized substance of the body: they have no 
lining membranes, but are mere lacun@ traversing a rude tissue. 
Now countries in which civilization is but commencing display a 
like condition: there are no roads properly so called; but the 
wilderness of vegetal life with which the surface is covered, 
is pierced by tracks, through which the distribution of crude 
commodities takes place. And while in both cases the acts of 
distribution occur only at long intervals—the currents, after a 
pause, now setting towards a general centre, and now away from 
it—the transfer is in both cases slow and difficult. In organisms, 
as in societies, we find that among other accompaniments of 
progress, is the formation of more definite and complete channels 
of communication. Blood-vessels acquire distinct walls; roads 


are fenced and gravelled. In both cases this advance is first seen 


in those roads or vessels that are nearest to the chief centres of 
distribution ; while the peripheral ones long continue in their 
primitive state. In a still higher stage of development, where 
comparative finish of structure is found throughout the system 
as well as near the chief centres, there still remains in both cases 
the difference, that the main channels are comparatively broad 
and straight, while the subordinate ones become narrow and 
tortuous in proportion to their remoteness. Lastly, it is to be 
remarked that there are ultimately developed in the higher social 
organisms, as in the higher individual ones, main channels of dis- 
tribution still more distinguished by their perfect structure, their 
comparative straightness, and the absence of those small branches 
which the minor channels perpetually give off. And in railways 
we also see, for the first time in the social organism, a specializa- 
tion with respect to the directions of the currents—a system of 
double channels conveying currents in opposite directions, as do 
the arteries and veins of a well-developed animal. 

These parallelisms in the evolution and structure of the circulat- 
ing systems, introduce us to others in the kinds and rates of the 
movements going on through them. Not only in the lowest 
societies, as in the lowest organisms, is the distribution of crude 
nutriment by slow gurgitations and regurgitations, but even in 
creatures that haye a distinct, though rude, vascular system, as 
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in societies that are beginning to have roads and a considerable 
exchange of commodities, there is no regular circulation in defi- 
nite courses ; but instead, periodical changes of the currents, now 
towards this point, and now towards that. In creatures of this 
grade, the blood in each part of the body flows for a while in one 
direction, then stops, and flows in the opposite direction ; just as 
in rudely organized societies, the distribution of merchandize is 
slowly carried on by great fairs, occurring at intervals in different 
localities, to and from which the currents periodically set. Only 
in animals of a tolerably complete organization, as in advanced 
communities, are there constant currents in definite directions. In 
living creatures, the local and variable currents disappear when 
there grow up great centres of circulation generating more power- 
ful currents, by a rhythm which ends in a rapid, regular pulsation. 
And when in societies there arise great centres of commercial ac- 
tivity, producing and exchanging large quantities of commodities, 
the rapid and constant streams drawn in and emitted by these 
centres subdue all minor and local circulations: the slow rhythm of 
fairs merges into the more rapid one of weekly markets, and in the 
chief centres of distribution these merge into daily markets ; while 
in place of the languid transfer from place to place taking place 
at first weekly, then twice or thrice a week, we by-and-by get daily 
transfer, and finally transfer many times a day—the original slug- 
gish, irregular rhythm becomes a rapid, regular pulse. Mark, too, 
that in both cases this increased activity of the vascular system, 
like its greater perfection of structure, is much less conspicuous 
in its peripheral ramifications. On main lines of railway, we have, 
perhaps, a score trains in each direction daily, going at from 
thirty to fifty miles an hour; as, through the great arteries, the 
blood rushes rapidly in successive pulses. Along high roads 
there move vehicles conveying men and commodities with much 
less, though still considerable, speed, and with a much less de- 
cided rhythm; as in the smaller arteries the speed of the blood 
is greatly diminished and the pulse almost lost in a continuous 
stream. In parish roads, narrower, less complete, and more tor- 
tuous, the rate of movement is still less, and the rhythm quite 
lost; as in the ultimate arteries. In those still more imperfect 
by-roads which lead from these parish roads to scattered farm- 
houses and cottages, the motion is still slower and very irregular ; 
just as we find it in the capillaries. While along the field-roads, 
which, in their unformed, unfenced state, are typical of lacune, the 
movement is the slowest, the most irregular, and the most infre- 
quent ; as it is, not only in the primitive lacune of animals and 
societies, but as it is also in those lacune in which the vascular 
system ends among extensive families of inferior animals. 

Thus, then, we find between the distributing system in living 
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bodies and in the body politic, wonderfully close parallelisms. In 
the lowest forms of both their exists neither prepared nutriment 
nor a distributing apparatus; and in both, these, arising as neces- 
sary accompaniments of the differentiation of parts, approach 
periection as this differentiation approaches completeness. In 
animals, as in societies, the distributing agencies begin to show 
themselves at the same relative period, and in the same relative 
position. In the one, as in the other, the nutritive materials 
circulated are at first crude and simple, gradually become better 
elaborated and more heterogeneous, and have eventually added to 
them a new element facilitating the nutritive processes. The 
channels of communication pass through similar phases of de- 
velopment which bring them to analogous forms. And the direc- 
tion, rhythm, and rate of the circulation, progress by like steps to 
like final conditions. 


We come at length to the nervous system. Having noticed 
the primary differentiation of societies into the governing and 
governed classes, and observed its analogy to the ditferen- 
tiation of the two primary tissues which respectively develope 
into the organs of alimentation and those of external action ; 
having noticed some of the leading analogies between the de- 
velopment of industrial organization and that of the alimentary 
apparatus; and having above more fully traced the analogies 
between the distributing systems, social and individual; we have 
now to compare the appliances by which a society, as a whole, is 
regulated, with those by which the movements of an individual 
organism are regulated. We shall find here parallelisms equally 
striking with those already detailed. 

The class out of which governmental organization originates 
is, as we have said, analogous, by origin and position, to the 
ectoderm of the lowest animals and of embryonic forms. And 
as this primitive membrane, out of which the nervo-muscular 
system is evolved, must, even in the first stage of its differentia- 
tion, be slightly distinguished: from the rest by that greater im- 
pressibility and contractility characterizing the organs to which 
it gives rise ; so, in that superior class which is eventually trans- 
formed into the nervo-muscular system of a society (its legislative 
and defensive appliances), does there exist in the beginning a 
larger endowment of the capacities required for these higher social 
functions. Always, in rude assemblages of men, there is a ten- 
dency for the strongest, most courageous, and most sagacious to 
become rulers and leaders; and, in a tribe of some standing, this 
results in the establishment of a ruling class characterized on the 
average by those mental and bodily qualities which fit them for 
deliberation and vigorous combined action. Very significant, too, 
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is the fact that those units of a society, who from the beginning 
discharge the directive and executive functions, are those in 
whom the directive and executive organs predominate: in other 
words, that what by analogy we call the nervo-muscular appara- 
tus of a society begins to grow out of those units whose nervo- 
muscular systems are most developed. For the chiefs who, as 
individuals, or as a class, first separate themselves from the mass 
of a tribe, and begin to exercise control over their respective 
dependents and over the society as a whole, are men who have 
the greatest bodily vigour, the greatest bravery, or the greatest 
cunniug—more powerful limbs, or more powerful brains, or both ; 
while those to whom the industrial processes are chiefly left—in 
the smallest tribes the women, and in the larger ones the least 
masculine men—are of less nervo-muscular power. ‘Thus that 
greater impressibility and contractility which in the rudest 
animal forms characterize the units of the ectoderm, characterize 
also, the units of the primitive social ectoderm ; since impressi- 
bility and contractility are the respective roots of intelligence 
and strength. 

Again, in the unmodified ectoderm, as we see it in the Hydra, 
the units are all endowed both with impressibility and con- 
tractility ; but as we ascend to higher types of organization, the 
ectoderm differentiates into classes of units which divide those two 
functions between them: some, becoming exclusively impressible, 
cease to be contractile; while some, becoming exclusively con- 
tractile, cease to be impressible. Similarly with societies. Inan 
aboriginal tribe the directive and executive functions are more or 
less equally diffused throughout the whole governing class. 
Each minor chief not only commands those under him, but, if 
need be, himself coerces them into obedience. The council of 
chiefs itself carries out on the battle-field its own decisions. The 
head chief not only makes laws, but administers justice with his 
own hands. But in larger and more settled communities, the 
directive and executive agencies begin to grow distinct from each 
other. As fast as his duties accumulate, the head chief, or king, 
confines himself more and more to directing public affairs, and 
leaves the execution of his will to others: he deputes others to 
enforce submission, to inflict punishments, or to carry out minor 
acts of offence and defence; and only on occasions when perhaps 
the safety of the society and his own supremacy are at stake, does 
he begin to act as well as direct. As this differentiation estab- 
lishes itself, we see that the characteristics of the ruler begin to 
change. No longer, as in an aboriginal tribe, the strongest and 
most daring man, the tendency is for him to become the man of 
greatest cunning, foresight, and skill in the management of others ; 
for in societies that have advanced beyond the first stage, it is 
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chiefly such qualities that insure success in obtaining supreme 
power, and holding it against internal and external enemies. 
That is to say, that individual of the governing class who comes 
to be the chief directing agent, and so plays the same part that 
a rudimentary nervous centre does in an unfolding organism, 
is usually one endowed with some superiorities of nervous 
organization. 

When, advancing a stage, we contemplate communities some- 
what larger and more complex, in which there have arisen per- 
haps, a separate military class, a priesthood, and dispersed masses 
of population requiring local control, there necessarily grow 
up subordinate governing agents; who, as their duties accumu- 
late, severally become more directive and less executive in their 
characters. And when, as commonly happens, the king begins to 
collect round himself a number of advisers who aid him by com- 
municating information, preparing subjects for his judgment, and 
issuing his orders; we may say that the form of organization is 
comparable to one very general among inferior types of animals, 
in which there exists a chief ganglion with a few dispersed minor 
ganglia under its control. 

The analogies between the evolution of governmental structure 
in a society, and the evolution of governmental structures in 
living bodies, are, however, more strikingly displayed during the 
formation of nations by the coalescence of small communities—a 
process already shown to be in several respects parallel to the 
development of those creatures that primarily consist of many 
like segments. Among other points of community between the 
successive rings which make up the body in the lower Articulata, 
is the possession of similar pairs of ganglia. These pairs of 
ganglia, though united together by nerves, are very incompletely 
dependent on any general controlling power. Hence it results, 
that when the body is cut in two, the hinder part continues to 
move forward under the propulsion of its numerous legs; and 
that when the chain of ganglia has been divided without severing 
the body, the hinder limbs may be seen trying to propel the 
body in one direction, while the fore limbs are trying to propel it 
inanother. Among the higher Articulata, however, a number of 
the anterior pairs of ganglia, besides growing severally much 
larger, unite into one mass ; and this great cephalic ganglion, be- 
coming the co-ordinator of all the creature’s movements, there no 
longer exists much local independence. Now may we not in the 
growth of a consolidated kingdom out of petty sovereignties or 
baronies, observe analogous changes. Like the chiefs and primi- 
tive rulers above described, feudal lords, exercising supreme 
power over their respective groups of retainers, discharge functions 
analogous to those of rudimentary nervous centres ; and we know 
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that at first they, like their prototypes, were distinguished by 
superiority of directive and executive organization. Among these 
local governing centres, we see in early feudal times very little 
subordination. They are in frequent antagonism ; they are in- 
dividually restrained chiefly by the influence of large parties in 
their own class; and are bat imperfectly and irregularly subject 
to that most powerful member of their order who has gained the 
position of head suzerain or king. Gradually, however, as the 
growth and organization of the society progresses, we find these 
local directive centres falling more and more under the control of 
achief directive centre. Closer commercial and distributive union 
between the several segments, is accompanied by closer govern- 
mental union; and these minor rulers end in being little more 
than agents who superintend the execution of the commands of 
the supreme ruler: just as the local ganglia, above described, 
eventually become agents which enforce in their respective seg- 
ments the orders of the cephalic ganglion. Note now a further 
step in which the parallelism equally holds. We remarked above, 
when speaking of the rise of aboriginal kings, that in proportion 
as their territories and duties became greater, they were obliged 
not only to perform their executive functions by deputy, but also 
tu gather round themselves advisers to aid them in their directive 
functions ; and that thus, in place of a solitary governing unit, 
there grew up a group of governing units, comparable to a gan- 
glion consisting of many cells. Let us here further remark, that 
the advisers and chief officers who thus form the rudiment of a 
ministry, tend from the beginning to exercise a certain control 
over the ruler. By the information they give and the opinions 
they express, they sway his judgment and affect his commands. 
To this extent he therefore becomes a channel through which are 
communicated the directions originating with them; and in 
course of time, when the advice of ministers becomes the acknow- 
ledged source of a king’s actions, we see that he assumes very 
much the character of an automatic centre reflecting the impres- 
sions made upon him from without. 

Beyond this complication in the governmental structure, many 
societies do not progress; but in some a much further develop- 
ment takes place. Our own case best illustrates this further 
development, and its further analogies. To kings and their minis- 
tries have been added in course of time other great directive 
centres, exercising a control which, at first small, has been gra- 
dually becoming predominant; as with the great governing 
ganglia that especially distinguish the highest class of living 
beings. Strange as the assertion will be thought, our Houses of 
Parliament discharge in the social economy, functions that are in 
sundry respects comparable to those discharged by the great 
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cerebral masses in a vertebrate animal. As it is in the nature of 
a single ganglion to be affected only by special stimuli from par- 
ticular parts of the body; so it is in the nature of a single ruler 
to be swayed in his acts by exclusive personal or class interests. 
As it is in the nature of an aggregation of ganglia, closely con- 
nected with the primary one, to convey to it a greater variety of 
influences from more numerous organs, and thus to make its acts 
conform to more numerous requirements; so it is in the nature 
of a king surrounded by subsidiary controlling powers to adapt 
his rule to a greater number of public exigencies. And as it is 
in the nature of those great and latest-developed ganglia which 
distinguish the highest creatures, to interpret and combine the 
more numerous and more complex impressions conveyed to them 
from all parts of the system, and to regulate the actions in such way 
as duly to regard them all; so it is in the nature of those great 
and latest-developed legislative bodies which distinguish the most 
advanced societies, to interpret and combine the wishes and com- 
plaints of all classes and localities, and to regulate public affairs 
as much as possible in harmony with the general wants. It is 
the function of the cerebrum to co-ordinate the countless hetero- 
geneous considerations which affect the present and future welfare 
of the individual as a whole ; and it is the function of the House 
of Commons to co-ordinate the countless heterogeneous con- 
siderations which affect the immediate and remote welfare of the 
whole community. We may describe the office of the brain as 
that of averaging the interests of life, physical, intellectual, moral, 
social; and a good brain is one in which the desires answering 
to these respective interests are so balanced, that the conduct 
they jointly dictate, sacrifices none of them. Similarly, we may 
describe the office of a Parliament as that of averaging the 
interests of the various classes in a community; and a good 
Parliament is one in which the parties answering to these respec- 
tive interests are so balanced, that their united legislation con- 
cedes to each class as much as consists with the good of the rest. 
Besides being comparable in their duties, these great directive 
centres, social and individual, are also comparable in the pro- 
cesses by which their duties are discharged. It is now a well- 
understood fact in Psychology, that the cerebrum is not occupied 
with direct impressions from without, but with the ideas of such 
impressions: instead of the actual sensations produced in the 
body, and directly appreciated by the sensory ganglia or primitive 
nervous centres, the cerebrum receives only the representations of 
these sensations; and its consciousness is called representative 
consciousness, to distinguish it from the original or presentative 
consciousness. Is it not significant that we have hit upon the 
same word to distinguish the function of our House of Commons ? 
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We call it a representative body, because the interests with which 
it deals—the pains and pleasures about which it consults—are not 
directly presented to it, but represented to it by its various mem- 
bers; and a debate is a conflict of representations of the evils or 
benefits likely to follow from a proposed course—a description 
which applies with equal truth to a debate in the individual con- 
sciousness. Further it should be remarked, that in both cases, 
these great governing masses take no part in the executive func- 
tions. <As, after a conflict of motives in the cerebrum, those 
which finally predominate act on the subjacent ganglia, and 
through their instrumentality determine the bodily actions; so 
the parties who, after a parliamentary struggle, finally gain the 
victory, do not themselves carry out their desires, but get them 
carried out by the executive divisions of the Government. The 
fulfilment of all legislative decisions continues still to devolve 
upon the original directive centres—the impulse passing from the 
Parliament to the Ministers, and from the Ministers to the King, 
in whose name everything is done; just as those smailer first 
developed ganglia, which in the lowest vertebrata are the chief 
controlling agents, are still in a man’s brain, the agents through 
which the dictates of the cerebrum are worked out. And yet once 
more, observe that in both cases these original centres become 
more and more automatic. In the individual they have now 
little function beyond that of executing the determinations of 
the larger centres. In the State we see that the monarch has 
long been lapsing into a mere passive agent of Parliament; and 
that now ministries are rapidly falling into the same position. 
Nay, between the two cases there is a parallelism, even in respect 
of the exceptions to this automatic action. For in the individual 
it happens that under circumstances of sudden alarm, as from a 
loud sound close at hand, an unexpected object starting up in 
front, or a slip from insecure footing, the danger is guarded 
against by some quick involuntary jump, or adjustment of the 
limbs, that takes place before there is time to consider the impend- 
ing evil, and take deliberate measures to avoid it: the rationale 
of which is, that these violent impressions produced on the senses 
are reflected from the sensory ganglia to the spinal cord and 
muscles, without, as in ordinary cases, first passing through the 
cerebrum. In like manner on national emergencies calling for 
prompt action, the king and ministry not having time to lay the 
matter before the great deliberative bodies, themselves issue com- 
mands for the requisite movements or precattions: the primitive, 
and now almost automatic directive centres resume for a moment 
their original uncontrolled power. And then, strangest of all, 
observe that in either case there is an after-process of approval or 
condemnation. The individual on recovering from his automatic 
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start, at once contemplates the cause of his fright ; and, according 
to the case, concludes that it was well he moved as he did, or 
condemns himself for his groundless alarm. In like manner the 
deliberative powers in the State, discuss, as soon as may be, the 
unauthorized acts of the executive powers; and, deciding that 
the reasons were or were not sufficient, grant or withhold a bill of 
indemnity. 

Thus far in comparing the governmental organization of the 
body-politic with that of an individual body, we have considered 
only the respective co-ordinating centres. We have yet to con- 
sider the channels through which these co-ordinating centres 
receive information and convey commands. In the simplest 
societies, as in the simplest organisms, there is no “ internuncial 
apparatus,” as Hunter styled the nervous system. Consequently, 
impressions can be but slowly propagated from unit to unit 
throughout the whole mass. The same progress, however, which 
in animal organization shows itself in the establishment of gan- 
glia or directive centres, shows itself also in the establishment of 
nerve-threads, through which the ganglia receive and convey 
impressions, and so control remote organs. And in societies the 
like eventually takes place. After a long period during which 
the directive centres communicate with the various parts of the 
society through other means, there at length comes into existence 
an “internuncial apparatus ” analogous to that found in individual 
bodies. ‘The comparison of telegraph wires to nerves is familiar 
to all. It applies, however, to an extent not commonly supposed. 
We do not refer to the near alliance between the subtle forces 
employed in the two cases; though it is now held that the nerve- 
force, if not literally electric, is still a special form of electric 
action, related to the ordinary form much as magnetism is. But 
we refer to the structural arrangements of our telegraph system. 
Note first the fact that throughout the vertebrate sub-kingdom, 
we find the great nerve-bundles diverging from the vertebrate 
axis, side by side with the great arteries; and similarly we see 
that our groups of telegraph-wires are carried along the sides of 
our railways. But the most striking parallelism is this,—that 
into each great bundle of nerves as it leaves the axis of the body 
along with an artery, there enters a branch of the sympathetic 
nerve, which branch, accompanying the artery throughout its 
ramifications, has the function of regulating its diameter and 
otherwise controlling the flow of blood through it according to 
the local requirements. In like manner we find that in the group 
of telegraph wires running alongside each railway, there is one 
for the purpose of regulating the traffic—for retarding or expe- 
diting the flow of passengers and commodities as the local condi- 
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tions demand. Probably when our now rudimentary telegraph 
system is fully developed, other analogies will be traceable. 


Such, then, is a general outline of the evidence which justifies 
in detail the comparison of a society to a living organism. The 
general peculiarities that societies gradually increase in mass, 
that they become little by little more complex, and that at the 
same time their parts grow more mutually dependent—these 
broad peculiarities which societies display in common with all 
living bodies, and in which they and living bodies differ from 
everything else ; we find to involve minor analogies far closer 
than might have been expected. ‘To these we would gladly have 
added others. We had hoped to say something respecting the 
different types of social organization, and something also on 
social metamorphoses ; but we have reached our assigned limits. 


Art. V.—SIcILy AS IT WAS AND IS. 


1. Palmieri—Storia Costituzionale di Sicilia. 

2. La Farina.—Storia Documentata della Rivoluzione Siciliana. 

8. Ranalli.—Le Istorie Italie dal 18146 al 1853. 

4. La Masa.—Documenti sulla Rivoluzione Siciliana. 

5. Cordova.—Ruggiero Settimo. 

6. Pantaleoni.—Droits Politiques de la Sicile. 

7. De Granatelli (Prince).—WSicily and England. A pamphlet. 

8. Parliamentary Blue-book. Containing Correspondence of the 
Affairs of Naples and Sicily, 1848, 1849. 


HE history of the early independence and present servitude 

of the Sicilian people, their ancient bonds of fellowship with 

England, the important influence the British Government has 

at various times exercised over their condition, the rights obtained 

through its favour, and the misfortunes resulting from its indif- 
ference, forms the substance of the works before us. 

Voluminous as is the list, however, it comprises but a few of 
the publications through which Sicilians of all ranks, of all 
political shades, have perseveringly endeavoured to draw attention 
to their claims upon England, and to the Court of Naples’ 
flagrant violation of engagements they believed this country 
pledged to see maintained. Failing in their primary object, 
dismissed as importunate suitors for assistance where they fancied 
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they had made good a title for redress, these statements have 
gone forth to the rest of Europe as additional evidence of the 
proverbial faithlessness of British diplomacy, as well as of the 
surpassing selfishness of a people who, prizing their own free 
hereditary institutions above all things, have nevertheless raised 
no voice against the abolition in Sicily of privileges as time- 
honoured and inalienable as their own. 

The Norman constitution, the pride and boast of the island, 
the constitution which, in a memorable debate in the House 
of Commons never to be forgotten, hardly forgiven, by the 
Sicilians, was sneeringly alluded to by a Cabinet Minister as 
“apocryphal,” owed its origin to the celebrated Count Roger, 
who, towards the end of the eleventh century, here laid the 
groundwork of the most enlightened kingdom of the age. 
Various races then occupied different parts of Sicily ; the descend- 
ants of the original Sicilians, Greeks, Jews, and Saracens. To 
all of these, with a toleration and political sagacity that had no 
parallel at the period, he left the free exercise of their respective 
laws and religions, at the same time that he united their common 
interests by a form of popular representation which rapidly 
fused these conflicting elements into a homogeneous whole. 

The reign of his son, Roger II., opens with a ceremonial which 
demonstrates the importance to which Count Roger's institutions 
had already attained. We read that he was crowned King of 
Sicily, Duke of Apulia, and Prince of Capua,* at Palermo, in 
1130, “‘ with the consent of the assembled bishops, barons, and 
jurists of the realm.” This monarch, who was celebrated through- 
out Europe for his victories over the Greek emperors and the 
Saracens in Africa, at home pursued and amplified his father's 
policy. 

For nearly two centuries the prosperity of Sicily continued 
unabated. Though on failure of male heirs the crown had passed 
through a princess to the House of Suabia, its privileges and inde- 
pendence had never been infringed. No prince of that dynasty, 
on assuming the imperial sceptre, was permitted to retain 
sovereignty over the island, being bound to cede his authority 
and the regal title to one of his sons; nor could the transfer be 
pronounced valid without the sanction of the Sicilian Parliament, 
before whom the new king was required to present himself, and 
swear adherence to the constitution bequeathed by his Norman 
ancestors, 

The ambition and recklessness of the Roman pontiffs brought 





* Under the two last designations was comprised the chief part of the 
present kingdom of Naples. By old writers the Continental possessions of the 
crown of Sicily are frequently spoken of as Sicily beyond the Straits. Hence 
the title assumed by Charles of Bourbon in 1735—King of the Two Sicilies. 
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the calamities of a French invasion upon Southern Italy. Manfred, 
king of Sicily, was slain at the battle of Benevento, in 1266, and 
Charles of Anjou received from Pope Clement IV. the formal in- 
vestiture of his dominions. Transporting the seat of govern- 
ment to Naples for sixteen years, Charles compelled the 
Sicilians to bow beneath a tyranny which the bloody Vespers 
terribly revenged. Eight thousand French were massacred in 
the island, and every trace of their abhorred rule was swept away. 
Naples, meantime, either less oppressed or less capable of freeing 
itself from the oppressor, remained in subjection to the Angevin 
prince, and for upwards of a century and a half to his descendants, 
whose vices alone rescue them from oblivion. 

The first care of the Sicilian Parliament, on resuming the 
exercise of its functions, was to offer the crown to Peter of 
Arragon, married to Constance, the only daughter of king Man- 
fred. This invitation was at once accepted. Peter hastened to 
Palermo, where he swore to observe the statutes and privileges 
of the nation ; then, having obtained the recognition of his second 
son, James, as his successor in the island, left him among his 
future subjects under the guardianship of his mother, and returned 
to Spain, 

It was during the sway of the Arragonese line that the Sicilian 
constitution reached its highest development. In 1296, the Par- 
liament, composed of three chambers, or Bracci, ecclesiastics, 
nobles, and commons, the latter including not only the mayors of 
the cities and boroughs, but “a certain number of burgesses 
selected for their learning, wealth, and influence,” shared with the 
king the power of legislation. The right of imposing taxes, as 
well as that of making peace or of declaring war, was also its 
peculiar attribute. It was convoked and dissolved every year, 
and could only be convoked or dissolved by itself. The king was 
forbidden to quit the kingdom without the consent of Parliament ; 
and municipal independence, civil liberty, and the right of 
private property were guaranteed. 

The extinction of the Sicilio-Arragonese dynasty at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, transferred the crown to the 
elder branch of the reigning kings of Arragon, who ere long, 
by the union of Ferdinand with Isabella of Castille, became 
monarchs of all Spain. Tenacious of their ancient rights, and 
exacting from each of the Spanish kings, either in person or 
through their representatives, the usual oath of fidelity to the con- 
stitution, the Sicilians were able to preserve a greater share of 
independence than fell to the lot of the other portions of that vast 
empire which, by conquest or inheritance, aggregated to itself, 
besides its transatlantic possessions, Naples, the Duchy of Milan, 
and the Low Countries. 
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The people of Palermo still point with pardonable pride to the 
bronze statue of the Emperor Charles V., erected to commemorate 
his swearing, in their venerable cathedral, to observe “ the statutes, 
constitutions, privileges, immunities, and liberties of the king- 
dom :” while their writers gratefully record that both he and his 
son, Philip JI., though in general little careful of popular rights, 
faithfully maintained their pledge. Even amidst the general cor- 
ruption and degeneracy that marked the reigns of Philip’s succes- 
sors, Sicily had less to complain of than any of the other states 
dependent upon Spain. Though the Parliament had lost much 
of its former vigour, and was only convened every three years, it 
retained sufficient authority to mitigate many of the evils insepa- 
rable from a delegated government. It still had the right of 
voting taxes for that time, and of seeing that they were applied to 
the purposes for which they were voted ; and during the long in- 
terval between each session, a deputation of twelve members, 
chosen from among themselves by the three Bracci, represented 
the national requirements, regulated the finances, and the sup- 
plies to be granted to the Crown. 

The war of the Spanish succession, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, transferred Sicily to Victor Amedeus, Duke of 
Savoy, who, recognised at the Treaty of Utrecht as one of the 
heirs of the late king of Spain, was crowned at Palermo with the 
usual oaths and ceremonies, having previously pledged himself, in 
one of the articles of that treaty, to preserve the liberties of Sicily. 
England, in this transaction, for the first time appeared upon the 
scene, as exercising a direct influence over the political condition 
of the island. She promoted its separation from Spain, upon 
whose throne now sat a grandson of Louis XIV., formally recog- 
nised the new king, and concluded a treaty of commerce with the 
State. 

The rupture of the Treaty of Utrecht, after a few years, caused 
another general war, and displaced Victor Amedeus. Sicily was 
temporarily occupied by the Imperialists, and fluctuated for some 
time between the rival pretensions of Spain and Austria; until 
finally, in 1735, Charles, son of Philip V., the successful Bourbon 
candidate for the Spanish succession, was invested with his 
father’s Italian possessions on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Thus Naples and Sicily, after having been divided for more 
than four hundred years, were once more brought together ; no 
bond of union being acknowledged by either during the last two 
centuries, when they were alike tributaries of Spain, but had no 
community of government, laws, or interests. ‘The young Bour- 
bon prince took the title of Charles III., and repairing to Palermo, 
swore before the assembled representatives of the Sicilian nation, 
in the same magnificent fane where the Emperor Charles V. had 
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pronounced the same formula, to maintain inviolate the constitu- 
tion of the realm. He was then crowned with great pomp as 
king of the Two Sicilies. To his honour be it spoken, Charles 
attempted no encroachments on the privileges of Sicily; and 
when, in 1759, he was called to the throne of Spain, Sicilians 
and Neapolitans equally mourned his departure. His third son, 
then a child of eight years old, was declared king of the Two 
Sicilies, and a regency appointed. To this prince, Ferdinand, 
fourth of Naples and third of Sicily,* is due the disgraceful 
celebrity of destroying, in his old age, the Sicilian constitution, 
which thirty-four successive kings had respected. 

The ministers who were left in charge of the young king's 
minority shamefully abused their trust. When at fifteen he 
assumed the supreme power, it became lamentably apparent that 
he was destitute of the mere rudiments of education, or of the 
commonest principles of government, while his inordinate passion 
for the chase and athletic exercises, as well as his more question- 
able propensities, had purposely been fostered. His pastimes 
were worthy of a Domitian ora Commodus. He delighted to sel] 
fish in the public markets, in the sordid disguise, and affecting the 
language and manners, of a fisherman. He once opened a booth 
in the camp at Portici, and dispensed food and wine to the troops 
at low prices, his queen and courtiers assisting him in the garb 
of hostess and drawers. Reading, or any other intellectual exer- 
tion, was insupportable to him; and finding the necessity of 
signing his name to the public acts oppressively irksome, he caused 
a stamp to be engraved with his signature, which was affixed in 
his presence to the documents. Councils of State were equally 
unpalatable ; they were rarely assembled and speedily dissolved, 
writing materials being prohibited on such occasions to avoid any 
protraction of their sittings. 

But Ferdinand’s worst qualities were for many years unsus- 
pected. His wife, the notorious Caroline of Austria, to whom 
he abandoned the direction of affairs, bore the odium of his 
arbitrary enactments; and he would have been registered in 
history rather as a jovial, careless sensualist, than a deliberately 
wicked man, had not the conclusion of his long reign demon- 
strated that her promptings were not requisite to impel him to 
cruelty and bad faith. Insatiable in her thirst for power, coura- 
geous, energetic, dissolute, and vindictive, the character of this 
queen, and the evil deeds of which she stands accused, have their 





_* Two kings of this name had reigned over Sicily, and three over Naples, 
since their separation at the time of the Sicilian Vespers. In their anxiety not 
to confound their historical records with those of the Neapolitans, the Sicilians 
insist much on this distinction. 
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prototype in the Fredegondas and Brunehildas of the dark ages. 
Possessed in no ordinary degree of the gift of fascinating all 
whom it was her interest to gain, when the pursuits of pleasure 
had lost their zest, she turned her arts to the prosecution of 
diplomatic intrigues, and launched the kingdom into the stormy 
sea of European politics. ‘The times were menacing. ‘The rapid 
progress of the French Revolution; the violent deaths of 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, sister to Queen Caroline ; the 
hostile attitude of the French Directory; all naturally awoke in 
the court of Naples the utmost abhorrence and alarm. A coali- 
tion was formed with England, Austria, and Russia, against 
France; whilst as an internal measure of security, any leaning, 
real or suspected, towards Republicanism, was unsparingly dealt 
with. By a process of reasoning worthy of the Neapolitan cabinet, 
representative institutions were now decried as almost equally 
perilous as the wildest excesses of anarchy to the well-being of 
society; and the Sicilian constitution, always regarded with 
jealousy and dislike, at once became avowedly obnoxious. 

The first occasion for invading the privileges of Sicily pre- 
sented itself in 1798. ‘The Parliament was then sitting in 
Palermo, and the king sent to demand a subsidy of 20,000 ounces* 
per month for all the time it might be judged necessary. This 
pretension, which sapped at the very root of their imstitutions, 
and which none of their previous monarchs had ever put forward, 
was vigorously opposed. The Parliament refused its sanction, 
not to the grant, but to the bestowing it for an unlimited period. 
But this reservation was not supportable to the Crown, which 
seemed bent on enforcing its unqualified demands. The Sicilians 
on their side were equally determined on resistance, and a revolu- 
tion was impending, when a rapid series of reverses in their 
Neapolitan possessions compelled the royal family to fly before 
the armies of France, and seek a refuge among the people whose 
liberties they had so deliberately assailed. 

The English fleet, fresh from the glories of Aboukir, protected 
the hurried departure of the court. The king and queen embarked 
on Nelson's flag-ship, carrying with them an immense amount of 
valuables and specie, and accompanied by the British minister, 
Sir Wiliam Hamilton. The passage was singularly tempestuous; 
for many hours serious apprehensions for their safety were enter- 
tained. During the height of the storm one of the young princes 
died. It was in the arms of Lady Hamilton that the royal infant 
breathed his last. At the moment of setting her foot upon the 
mole at Palermo, the queen turned to the assembled crowd, 





* The Sicilian ounce represented at that time about ten shillings, English 
currency. 
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“ Palermitans!” she said, “will you receive your queen?”, An 
enthusiastic burst of applause was their response. The generous 
people forgot, in the humiliation of their monarch, all their recent 
causes of distrust and resentment. The royal family were con- 
ducted in triumph to the palace, where the citizens thronged to 
present their homage, as well as more substantial marks of attach- 
ment. Rich equipages, horses, costly furniture, were lavishly 
proffered in token of the exultation with which the presence of 
the sovereign was hailed in his ancient, but long-neglected capital, 
and of the universal gratification at the confidence reposed in 
Sicilian loyalty. 

This time the stay of Ferdinand in the island was too short, 
his position too critical, to admit of any proceedings unfavourable 
to the existing harmony. Within a few months the fortunes of 
the war changed ; the Austrians expelled the French from N aples, 
and the House of Bourbon was reinstated in its territories beyond 
the Straits. The bloody revenge wreaked in 1799, by Caroline 
and Cardinal Ruffo, the prime winister, on all who were supposed 
to have favoured the establishment of the short-lived Partheno- 
pean republic, belongs to the darkest page of Neapolitan history. 
Unhappily for the fame of our great naval hero, the execution of 
Caracciolo is inscribed upon it. But the restoration of the royal 
family proved of short duration. In 1806 they were again driven 
forth at the fiat of Napoleon, and, as before, loyally welcomed in 
Sicily. Little probability seemingly existed that they would ever 
return to Naples. Joseph Buonaparte was seated upon its throne 
until it suited his brother to transfer him to Spain, and appoint 
Murat to replace him. A miniature, but prosperous and coveted 
kingdom, was thus established under the protectorate of the 
empire. 

At that juncture the power of Napoleon was dazzling, unques- 
tioned. It was only a year since the victory of Austerlitz had 
placed the whole Continent under his control ;—since Pitt, on 
learning that intelligence, had cried out in bitterness of spirit, 
“Roll up the map of Europe!” Great Britain stood almost 
alone. Her allies were either completely mastered, or too dis- 
abled to render any further aid in the protracted struggle. Except 
Malta, she held no positions in the Mediterranean, and it there- 
fore became an object of paramount importance to preserve Sicily 
as a point of concentration for her troops. A convention to this 
effect was accordingly entered into with King Ferdinand; and in 
return for the advantages thus secured, the English Government 
bound itself to pay a subsidy of 400,0001. yearly to the Court 
while the war lasted, and to protect the island from a French 
invasion. 

Some years passed on, during which the queen's animosity to 
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the free institutions of Sicily acquired greater intensity. To her 
domineering spirit, used to the absolute authority she had so 
long wielded at Naples, the check they imposed was inexpressibly 
galling. Every means of irritation and oppression, short of 
openly violating the laws, was unscrupulously resorted to. The 
police were unsparing in their inquisition after every trace of 
liberalism. Spies swarmed all over the country. Combined with 
the restrictions on freedom of speech, of reading, or of the press, 
usual to all despotic Governments, were the no less common 
puerilities with regard to personal costume. Whiskers and pan- 
taloons, considered as dangerous innovations on pig-tails and 
knee-breeches, were vigorously proscribed. Not a single Sicilian 
was to be found in the Cabinet, nor in any office of the State. 
Places, pensions, dignities, all were absorbed by the queen’s 
parasites. ‘The resources of the island were drained, either to 
defray the expenses of a horde of Neapolitan refugees, or in pre- 
paring abortive expeditions for the re-conquest of Naples. Under 
pretence of the exigencies of the times, Caroline seized all the 
deposits at the national bank, placed there under Government 
security ; and finally filled up the measure of her rapacity by 
appropriating the whole of the property left in pledge by the 
poorest classes at the Monte di Preta.* 

Up till 1811 the English confined themselves to their military 
occupation, having about eighteen thousand troops stationed in 
the island, and remained passive spectators of the widening schism 
between the Crown and the people. But at this period matters 
had reached a crisis which necessitated the active interposition of 
the Cabinet of St. James; and a phase in Sicilian history was 
entered upon, wherein England played a part of which the begin- 
ning and the end were miserably dissimilar. It seems that a two- 
fold danger alarmed our Government. Not only was it to be 
apprehended that the Sicilians, now driven to extremities, might 
renounce their allegiance and invoke the assistance of Murat, but 
traces had been discovered of a conspiracy on the part of the 
queen to betray her British allies to Napoleon. The exact details 
of this singular plot are not yet before the world. Its proofs are 
said to le in certain documents in the French Foreign-office, 
which, according to diplomatic rules, will not be published until 
sixty years after the events they refer to have elapsed. Its exist- 
ence, however, has never been called in question. 

The queen, dissatisfied with England for not making the reco- 
very of Naples the prominent object in the war, had secretly 





* The Monte di Pietd, it is scarcely necessary to explain, is a government 
institution, a vast sort of pawnbroker’s office, established to secure to the poor 
more facilities and fairer dealing than could be obtained in a private concern. 
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turned to another quarter for the accomplishment of her desires. 
Through her grand-niece, Maria Louisa, recently united to the 
emperor, a channel of communication with France was opened ; 
and her restoration to the Neapolitan throne was made condi- 
tional on her favouring the designs of Napoleon in a sudden 
descent upon the English forces in the island. To fvil these 
intrigues, and avert any popular outbreak, Lord William Bentinck 
was despatched to Palermo, invested with the double office of 
commander-in-chief of the British forces in the Mediterranean, 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Sicilian court. While this 
eminent man was on his way to the country in which his name is 
still so gratefully remembered, the acmé of mal-administration 
and injustice had been reached. 

An extraordinary supply of 360,000 ounces per annum was 
required from the Parliament. The nation was not in a condition 
to furnish this exorbitant amount, and only 150,000 ounces were 
voted. Furious at this non-compliance, the king re-convoked 
the chambers, and repeated his demand ; but they firmly adhered 
to their previous decision. In retaliation he arbitrarily ordered 
the sale of several communal and national estates, and the levying 
of a tax of one per cent. on the value of every contract. A strong 
protest was then issued by the Parliament against these uncon- 
stitutional measures, setting forth that, “ During an uninterrupted 
period of several centuries the Sicilian people had never recog- 
nised any other means of supplying the royal treasury except by 
such contributions as were approved of by their representatives 
during the sitting of Parliament.” The king’s reply to this 
remonstrance was the arrest of the five barons by whom it was 
presented. In the dead of the night, without any warning or 
preparation, these chiefs of five of the most illustrious Sicilian 
houses, were seized in their homes, carried on board ship, and 
transported to state prisons in various islets off the coast. The 
popular indignation was deep and threatening. In vain did the 
queen affect to brave public opinion, and overawe the Palermitans, 
by exhibiting herself in a sort of triumph through all the principal 
streets. She could discern in the lowering aspect of the people 
that the measure of their long-suffering was now full. One day 
more might have witnessed the city in revolt, and Murat invited 
toits support; but an unlooked-for deliverer was at hand. Forty- 
eight hours after the arrest of the five barons, Lord William 
Bentinck landed in Palermo. 

His comprehensive mind took in at a glance the requirements 
of the situation. He saw the imperative necessity of protecting a 
national government in Sicily as a counterpoise to the treache- 
rous machinations of the queen, and lost no time in addressing 
an official note to the Crown, intimating the British cabinet’s 

[Vol. LXXII. No. CXLIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVII. No. I. K 
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views with regard to the maintenance of the Sicilian constitution. 
These representations were insolently rejected. The queen 
openly manifested her aversion to the new envoy: “This vile 
sergeant,” she said, “ was sent here to make bows, not to dictate 
laws.” Finding his personal influence ineffectual, unless backed 
by unconditional authority from the Government at home ; and 
desirous, moreover, to lay before it a clear account of the state of 
Sicily, Bentinck, with characteristic promptitude, re-embarked for 
England, leaving among the leaders of the constitutional party 
sufficient assurances of his determination to uphold their rights, 
to prevent any insurrection during his absence. After being 
away only six weeks, the court was disagreeably surprised at his 
return. “The wretch!” the queen was heard to exclaim, “ even 
the winds favour him!” Caroline had good cause for being dis- 
pleased, for his re-appearance proved the death-blow to her 
ascendancy. Full powers to act, as well as to remonstrate, had 
been conferred upon him; and his first step was to demand the 
release of the five barons, the revocation of the recent unconsti- 
tutional edicts, and the removal of all Neapolitans from offices of 
State. 

Unwilling to yield, yet fearful of openly refusing, the court 
sought to gain time under various pretences. Bentinck’s decision 
and straightforwardness, however, proved a match even for the 
subtlest arts of Neapolitan diplomacy. He suspended the pay- 
ment of the subsidy, which, as already mentioned, was furnished 
by England to the royal family, until his requisitions should be 
complied with; while the English troops were transferred by 
forced marches from Messina, their previous head-quarters, to the 
vicinity of Palermo. Opposing to these vigorous proceedings a 
will equally energetic and inflexible, Caroline appeared to grow 
more stubborn as the hopelessness of the struggle became more 
apparent. She instructed the king, who, on pretence of ill-health, 
had retired to the country, to refuse, in a private audience which 
the British plenipotentiary had expressly solicited, even to listen 
to his warnings and advice. At the same time it was evident, by 
her inflammatory harangues to the military, and other hostile 
demonstrations, that, encouraged probably by some communica 
tions from France, she was seriously preparing for resistance. 

Whatever may have been her calculations, Bentinck was not 
one to give her the opportunity of seeing them realized. He 
took down the English arms from the front of the embassy, and 
announcing that he was on the point of quitting Palermo, de- 
manded a final interview with Francis, the hereditary prince. 
His announcement was brief, but startling :— 

“T have used every argument to bring the king and queen to reason, 
but in vain. Great evils require strong remedies. I am about to leave 
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Palermo, and place myself at the head of my troops. I shall then 
advance upon the town, and embark their Majesties for England. 
Your Royal Highness shall reign if you agree to my just demands, and 
show yourself faithful to the alliance with Great Britain. If not, I 
have a frigate for you also, and your son shall fill your place.” 


At this bold language, the prince turned pale; and even his 
haughty mother felt the necessity of submission. Following the 
example of her husband, she retired to one of the royal villas: 
and the hereditary prince, invested with the king’s alter ego, was 
named vicar-general of the kingdom. 

Sicily might now be considered under the protectorate of Great 
Britain. As a statesman, Bentinck took a prominent part in the 
councils of the new Ministry, of which three of the liberated 
barons were members; and in his military capacity, the Sicilian 
army was placed under his control. The Parliament was speedily 
convoked—‘“‘ not only (in the words of the vicar-general’s edict,) 
to turn its attention to the wants of the State, but likewise to the 
correcting of abuses, and the amelioration of laws; and to every- 
thing in short that can contribute to the real happiness of this 
most faithful people.” On the 15th of June, 1812, it was opened 
by the prince, with the most flattering assurances, and amidst 
universal hope and exultation. During the ensuing session the 
work of reform was carried out. The ancient Sicilian constitu- 
tion was remodelled, and assimilated as much as possible to the 
actual one of England. The three chambers which had pre- 
viously subsisted, were reduced to two; the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal forming one, the Commons the other. Obsolete laws 
and privileges were rescinded ; the nobility themselves setting in 
this a noble example. ‘The barons of Sicily,” says Bentinck, 
“presented one of the most glorious spectacles the world ever 
beheld. ‘They came forward with the voluntary surrender of their 
own feudal rights.” To give the new charter of their liberties 
additional validity, not content with the full acquiescence of the 
vicar-general, the Sicilians requested him to obtain from the king 
a fresh authorization to accept and ratify it on his behalf. 
Accordingly Ferdinand wrote with his own hand, at the foot of 
_ the prince’s despatch, these words, which are registered in the 
archives of the kingdom. “The above is conformable to my 
intentions, and I authorize you to carry it into effect.” Thus 
fenced about by every imaginable security—the double agreement 
of the king and the regent, and the support and direction of Great 
Britain, the constitution of 1812, or as it is often popularly 
termed, “‘ the English Constitution,” was established in Sicily. 

This happy result of Lord William Bentinck’s intervention 
gave the greatest satisfaction to the Government at home. George 
IV., then Prince Regent, directed Lord Castlereagh to express to 
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the Prince of Belmonte, Sicilian Minister of Foreign Affairs, one 
of the five barons who had presented the remonstrance, his appro- 
bation of “the truly wise and patriotic part he had taken in the 
recent negotiations ;” and his conviction that “ by persevering in 
the same conduct the alliance between the two countries would 
be for ever fixed upon such a basis, that neither intrigues nor 
force would be able to shake it.” The London press re-echoed 
these assurances, and powerfully contributed to strengthen in the 
minds of a people unacquainted with the ebb and flow of political 
partisanship, the inconvenient persuasion that England recognised 
their national liberties as thenceforth entrusted to her honour and 
safe keeping. 

Every effort was made by the Sicilian Government to show a 
grateful sense of its obligations ; and the treaty of mutual alliance 
with Great Britain, which had hitherto been a dead letter on the 
side of Ferdinand and Caroline, was thoroughly carried out. 
During the previous six years, notwithstanding an express stipu- 
lation to that effect, no native troops had been furnished to co- 
operate in the war. Now, in the course of nine months, a 
contingent of 7000 men was despatched to Spain; and in a few 
months later, more than double that number were available. The 
vicar-general also appeared so well disposed towards fulfilling 
his engagements, that he was upbraided by his mother for his 
servile deference to the dictates of Bentinck and the Liberals. 

We have not space to dwell on the queen’s unceasing in- 
trigues to overthrow the new order of things, which went 
the length, so the popular voice affirms, and historians do not 
discredit, of an attempt to carry off the prince by poison, while 
she kept up her secret practices with Napoleon for surprising her 
British allies. At length after a twelvemonth of successful but 
harassing opposition, Bentinck, on the discovery of fresh indica- 
tions of Caroline’s perfidy, represented to the king that public 
security required that her Majesty should leave the island. At 
this suggestion, Ferdinand turned his back upon the ambassador, 
and divulged some of the designs of his party by threatening the 
Prince of Belmonte, one of Bentinck’s staunchest supporters, 
with a speedy and bloody reaction; “And thou shalt be its first 
victim,” he added. “I shall know in that case,” was the reply, 
“ whose hand directed the dagger of the assassin.” ‘The ministers 
now gave in their resignation, and for twenty days the king, shut 
up in the palace of La Favorita, refused any attention to Bentinck’s 
official notes, hoping to gain time for the counter-revolution the 
queen still flattered herself she would bring about. But a de- 
cisive movement on the part of the soldier cut short the per- 
plexities of the diplomatist. During the night Bentinck caused 
the approaches to the royal residence to be surrounded by a body 
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of English cavalry, and gave the court to understand that all 
temporizing must be at an end. 

Ferdinand now saw plainly that a step only lay between him 
and the deck of an English man-of-war. He accordingly yielded 
to Bentinck’s requirements. Supplied by her victorious antago- 
nist with the funds for paying her debts and redeeming her 
jewels, the queen embarked for Constantinople, from whence by 
a circuitous land journey she proceeded to Vienna, all nearer 
approaches to Austria being in the hands of the French. A year 
later, and the course of Caroline was run. She was found dead 
in her bed-chamber in the Castle of Hetzendorf; her heart broken 
by the determination of the Congress then assembled in Vienna, 
September, 1814, to maintain Joachim Murat on the throne of 
Naples. “It not being possible,” in the words of the Emperor 
Alexander—or what at least were reported as such to the queen 
the night before her death, “‘ now that the fate of populations had 
to be taken in question, to restore a butchering king.” 

In Sicily, meantime, all went on smoothly, until the Neapolitans 
who were the king’s familiar associates profited by Bentinck’s 
absence in Spain, whither he had gone with the Sicilian con- 
tingent, to renew the intrigues which he fancied had been for 
ever cut short by the removal of Queen Caroline. Every art of 
bribery and cajolery was employed to win over a party in the 
chambers to set aside the authority of the vicar-general, and 
procure Ferdinand’s return to power; while rumours were ex- 
tensively circulated, charging the English Government with 
meditating a coup de main for the total appropriation of the 
island. Bentinck’s prompt return once more checked these 
machinations. In the spring of 1814, however, the foreign policy 
of the English cabinet underwent a complete change. Napoleon 
an exile in Elba, the pacification of Europe seemingly ensured, 
no stringent motive any longer existed for sustaining the national 
party in Sicily. Ferdinand’s resumption of the powers he had 
delegated to his son, therefore, met with no further opposition. 
Contemporarily with the old king’s return to the government, 
Bentinck’s mission came to an end; and the last days of his 
sojourn in the island were embittered by witnessing the substitu- 
tion of the liberal ministry, composed of his own personal friends, 
by one avowedly absolutist in its tendencies. ‘Thus, in July, 
1814, terminated the English armed intervention in Sicily; an 
intervention which, dictated by the most palpable self-interest, 
led to the assumption of moral obligations towards the Sicilian 
people, which honour and humanity should have rendered more 
permanent than the contingency that gave them rise. Diploma- 
tists affect to ridicule the earnestness with which the Sicilians 
dwelt on these obligations ; the persistence with which when evil 
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times came upon them they petitioned this country for justice ; 
and the faith they so long cherished in the recognition of their 
claims. But what Englishman whose honesty of judgment is 
yet unwarped can refuse to acknowledge in the promises held 
out to secure their co-operation and allegiance, in the praises 
lavished on their patriotism, and in the unqualified approval of 
Lord William Bentinck’s line of conduct during his two years’ 
struggle against their sovereign, that they had ample grounds for 
the belief that a definite purpose of maintaining their political 
independence animated the British Government and people ? 

Bentinck’s successor, as English Minister at Palermo, was Mr., 
afterwards Sir William A’Court.* To this day the Sicilians apply 
to them the surnames of two of their Norman kings. “ William 
the Good” is remembered as the restorer of their liberties; 
“ William the Bad” as their destroyer. ‘The one threw the weight 
of his authority into the popular scale ; the diplomatic resources 
of the other were taxed to the uttermost to promote the as- 
cendancy of the Crown. Bentinck had been the sheet anchor of 
the liberals. A’Court became as speedily the councillor and 
favourite of Ferdinand; and the former's energy in building up 
the constitution, found its counterpoise in the new minister's 
ready co-operation in overthrowing it. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the king at once threw 
off all restraint, or that Mr. A’Court immediately earned a title 
to the designation of “ Il Malo.” On the contrary both started 
with sufficiently favourable indications. Notwithstanding the 
change there had been in the Ministry, the king’s speech on the 
opening of the chambers, July, 1814, was full of expressions of con- 
fidence towards the Sicilian people, while ke professed to “ regard 
the constitution with feelings of the tenderest affection.” Mr. 
A’Court, on his side, in the autumn of the same year, presented 
a memorandum from Lord Castlereagh, which was circulated 
throughout the island, and, in spite of some hesitation and am- 
biguity in its wording, served to calm the apprehension that Eng- 
land intended backing out of her previous engagements. This 
document, which seven years later Lord Castlereagh saw fit to 
withhold from the House of Commons, contained a summary of 
the policy hitherto pursued towards Sicily ; disclaimed the secret 
ambitious aims attributed to the interference of Great Britain . 
and announced she had “no intention of continuing the pe- 
culiar attitude circumstances had compelled her to assume 
during the war.” But as a corrective to this declaration, and to 
the assurance, “that in the event of any prudent and temperate 
modification of the government, England would willingly lend 
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that aid and support which it might be in her power to afford,” 
there came this stipulation :— 


“ She exacts only as a condition of her assistance that this modifica- 
tion be undertaken by the Parliament itself, and accomplished in a legal 
and constitutional manner, as far removed from any direct intervention 
of overbearing authority on the one hand, as any undue exertion of 
popular interference on the other.” Finally, in reference to “ those 
individuals who have supported the measures of internal policy in 
Sicily during the last three years,” a decided tone is assumed. “ Their 
abandonment would be inconsistent with the character and dignity of 
the British nation. It has an undoubted right to insist that no person 
shall suffer, either in his person or property, for the part he may have 

_ taken for the establishment and support of the Constitution ; and the 
perfect security of these individuals must be considered as the sine qué 
non of the continuance of British protection and alliance.” 


Thus much for official professions ; the practices by which 
they were soon followed were of a different complexion. First 
came the dissolution of the Parliament, under pretence of some 
illegality in the election of the deputies ; but in reality to get rid 
of all those members who had been most conspicuous in advo- 
cating reform. Next the political catechism, sanctioned by the 
vicar-general, containing the Statutes of the Constitution of 1812, 
familiarly explained, and by him appointed to be taught in all 
the public schools, was burnt, at the king’s command, by the 
public executioner. While lastly, under the eyes of Mr. A’Court, 
and without a word of remonstrance on his part, all the sup- 
porters of the English party, as it was then termed, either about 
the palace, or in public departments, were displaced; and many 
treated with open indignity, apprehensive of worse things, volun- 
tarily expatriated themselves. It being now evident that no pro- 
tection could be counted on from the English representative, the 
Prince of Belmonte, already mentioned as one of the leaders of 
the Sicilian patriots, set out with the intention of following Lord 
Castlereagh to the Congress of Vienna, and there exposing the 
dangers which threatened Sicily. But he fell ill on his way; 
and to the irreparable loss of his countrymen, breathed his last 
at Paris, without having accomplished the object of his journey. 

The events of 1815, and the imprudence of Murat, brought 
back Ferdinand to Naples. On Napoleon’s escape from Elba, his 
brother-in-law thought he might strike for the throne of the 
entire Peninsula. ‘The result is well known. Totally defeated 
by the Austrians, he passed some months in concealment in 
France and Corsica, till a desperate attempt to reinstate himself 
in the kingdom of N aples, cost him his life. Ferdinand, who had 
already returned to his dominions beyond the Straits, showed 
no mercy to his fallen foe. 
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In the last sittings of the Congress of Vienna, we hear no more 
of “the considerations of humanity” ascribed the previous autumn 
to its deliberations on the affairs of Naples. The 104th Article 
of the treaty there concluded, thus decrees the restoration of the 
Neapolitan Bourbons: “ His Majesty King Ferdinand IV., for 
himself, his heirs and successors, is re-established upon the 
throne of Naples, and recognised by the powers as king of the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” ‘There is nothing apparently re- 
markable in the wording of this article ; nevertheless, on the altera- 
tion of the previous title of king of the Two Sicilies, for that of 
the king or THE KINGDOM of the Two Sicilies, the court of Naples 
founded pretensions—gravely brought forward in recent days— 
to justify the most flagrant breach of faith ever laid to the charge 
even of Bourbon princes. Three days after the general treaty 
had been signed, a secret agreement was entered into between 
Austria and Naples. The exact words of this compact, which 
was concealed even from Lord Castlereagh for upwards of two 
years—a compact denounced by Sir James Mackintosh, as “a 
secret stab at English honour and Sicilian liberty"—are as 
follows: ‘‘ His Majesty, in resuming the government of his king- 
dom, will not admit of any innovation which is not in accordance 
either with the ancient monarchical institutions, or with the 
principles adopted by his Imperial and Royal Majesty (the Em- 
peror of Austria), in the internal government of his Italian 
provinces.” 

The Sicilian constitution could not in fairness be classed as an 
innovation ; but of late years it had been resuscitated as it were ; 
it had stepped into new vigour and importance; and consequently 
its existence was a dangerous incentive to schemes of similar 
independence. Jt is therefore easy to understand why Austria, 
evn of establishing despotism all over Italy, pronounced its 

oom. 

A year notwithstanding was suffered to pass without any overt 
aggression, means being taken in the interval to foment such dis- 
union and corruption in Sicily as would give a colouring of 
justice to the king's designs. ‘he hereditary prince, left there 
with the title of viceroy (not vicar-general, which would have 
awakened reminiscences of a different state of things), was in- 
cluded in the studied system of throwing contempt on every one 
connected with the Bentinck era. His ministers received their 
instructions direct from Naples, and were the avowed tools of 
Medici, the king’s favourite, whose animosity to the Sicilians was 
so undisguised, that he was heard to declare “he would leave 
them nothing but their eyes to weep with!” The liberty of the 
press was rapidly restricted till their last newspaper was suspended ; 
and all the printers of Palermo, summoned before the President 
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of the Supreme Court of Justice, were admonished, under severe 
penalties, that nothing henceforth was to be printed without the 
knowledge and consent of the Government. Some one present 
having appealed to the privileges of the constitution, the Pre- 
sident angrily retorted “that in spite of a hundred thousand 
constitutions he would send them all to the galleys.” 

Bribery and intimidation having had full scope, it was now 
thought feasible to obtain petitions from the different electoral 
communes, praying for arevision of the statute: but to the lasting 
honour of the Sicilians, not one village even, throughout the 
island, sent up such an address. Indeed, the most opposite results 
were produced by this attempt, which aroused the population to 
the sense of impending danger. The signatures denied to the 
satellites of the king, were rapidly affixed to petitions to the 
viceroy, entreating that the Parliament, dissolved by his father 
before his removal to Naples, might be assembled without delay. 
More than forty of these addresses reached the prince; one 
hundred others were intercepted by the local magistrates, who 
had been bought over by the Crown. 

Regurdless of these demonstrations, in the autumn of 1816, 
Ferdinand of Bourbon applied for the consent of England to the 
suppression of the representative institutions of which she had so 
lately been the champion. The history of this miserable trans- 
action is necessarily intricate and obscure. General Colletta, a 
celebrated Neapolitan writer, whose public career showed he was 
far from partial to the Sicilians, and whose testimony is there- 
fore unsuspected, thus sums it up :— 


“Those ministers, those counsellors, those confidants of the king, 
formerly persecutors of the Sicilians, but in 1812 driven from power— 
restored to greater power in 1815, through the desire of vengeance, 
ambition, and ministerial pride, urged the king to absolutism, he being 
already sufficiently inclined thereto, and to the destruction of the con- 
stitution of 1812. The guarantee of England being an obstacle, they 
made use of fraud. They represented to the English Government,” 
that Sicily, “discontented with her political situation, demanded other 
laws. Mr. A’Court, the English minister—the confidant of the king, 
and friend of Medici,—crafty and malevolent, gave weight to these 
Jrauds, and England, deceiving and deceived, abandoned Sicily.” 


Our Foreign Office’s reply to Mr. A’Court’s first intimation of 
the king of Naples’ desire to make some changes in the Sicilian 
constitution, changes which he affirmed were equally desired by 
the Parliament of Sicily, was not satisfactory to that monarch. 
Its tenour was much to the same effect as the Memorandum of 
1814, and disclaimed any wish to interfere in the internal affairs 
of the State, except under circumstances where “it would be a 
duty.” These reservations were as follows :— 
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“Tf those individuals who acted with the British authorities during 
the late difficult times in Sicily, met with unkindness or persecution ; 
or if any attempt were made to reduce the privileges of the Sicilian 
nation in such a degree as might expose the British Government to the 
reproach of having contributed to a change of system in the island, 
which had in the end impaired the freedom and happiness of its 
inhabitants.” 


Although Mr. A’Court had already shown himself a very lenient 
interpreter of diplomatic instructions, and a stoic in his appre- 
ciation of the harsh treatment of the Sicilian liberals, this commu- 
nication contained difficulties not to be overcome except by per- 
sonal explanations. Accordingly we find him setting out like 
Bentinck for London; and like him returning, after a rapid 
journey, to decide the fate of Sicily. What passed in his con- 
ferences with Lord Castlereagh has never transpired; indeed 
nothing was known in England of the whole proceeding for 
several years. But the results speak for themselves. Invited to 
join in the sittings of the Neapolitan Council, the representative 
of England, with the mockery of protecting the interests of Sicily, 
took part in the deliberations which consigned that ill-fated 
country to political annihilation, to servitude and decay. A more 
unblushing violation of a great nation’s pledges the world has 
never witnessed. The memorandum of 1814 had stipulated “ that 
no modification of the existing Government of Sicily should be 
undertaken except by the Parliament itself, and in a legal and 
constitutional manner :” whereas not even the semblance of a 
deputation from that Parliament was now at hand, to point out 
what were the changes for which Mr. A’Court asserted it was 
desirous. 

By the famous edicts of December, 1816, the two kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily were declared united; and the king, assuming 
the title of Ferdinand I., King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
announced that he took the whole of the government into his own 
hands, in conformity with the 104th article of the treaty of 
Vienna, which by uniting the Two Sicilies into one kingdom, had 
necessitated these changes. Thus by one stroke was cancelled 
the Sicilian constitution. The new laws of the Parliament of 
1812, the ancient laws which that Parliament had left in force, 
the privileges enjoyed since the time of Count Roger, were all 
withdrawn; and a despotic and faithless sovereign, grasping 
courtiers, and a corrupt magistracy, were henceforth to have un- 
controlled ascendancy over Sicily. 

Indignant protests, entreaties, lamentations, were addressed to 
England by the Sicilians; but the nation was sunk in the pro- 
found lethargy following a prolonged and exhausting struggle, 
and their complaints were unheeded. A few years later, Lord 
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William Bentinck brought their grievances before the House of 
Commons. He detailed the principal features of his occupation 
of the island ; the pledges entered into by England ; and earnestly 
insisted upon the slur cast upon her by their non-fulfilment. 
Lord Castlereagh’s reply was a tissue of flippancy and mendacity, 
which stung the Sicilians to the very quick,—a reply he never 
could have ventured upon had one-tenth part of his audience 
possessed the faintest perception of the past or actual condition 
of the people whose destinies lay in their hands. Suppressing, 
among the documents he laid upon the table, his memorandum 
of 1814, he proceeded to affirm that the ancient institutions 
described by Lord William Bentinck were all an illusion, “a 
mere oratorical flourish ;” and that the constitution of 1812, not 
having been found adapted to the character of the Sicilians, it 
was in pursuance of an address from the Sicilian Parliament 
that the king had issued his decrees of 1816. He then described 
the government of Ferdinand as paternal, wilfully ignoring the 
tremendous severities at that moment revenging the establish- 
ment of a constitution at Naples,—and finally threw an air of 
persiflage over the whole question which irresistibly decided the 
failure of Bentinck’s motion. Notwithstanding a splendid appeal 
from Sir James Mackintosh, the Ministers obtained a large 
majority; and for many years the British Parliament left the 
misfortunes of Sicily in oblivion. 

The revolutions of Naples and Sicily in 1820 were the first of 
that long series of insurrections and conspiracies, which from 
Etna to the Adriatic have ever since testified to the fallacy and 
wickedness of the system imposed by the Congress of Vienna 
upon the Italian states: and they are memorable also as having 
furnished the pretext for the armed intervention Austria thence- 
forth insisted upon as her right in similar contingencies. The 
Neapolitans had obtained a constitution from the old king, rati- 
fied by a public oath of the most solemn nature; the Sicilians, 
dissatisfied with its provisions, were insisting on their separate 
Parliament and Charter of 1812; when an Austrian force, 
solicited by Ferdinand, silenced all importunity, and swept away 
every dream of liberty. Despotism was re-established with un- 
sparing severity, and a disastrous sequel of executions, imprison- 
ments, exile, and confiscations, left for awhile no distinction in 
the common misery of the two nations. In 1825 the king’s long 
life of profligacy and deceit closed, like that of Caroline, by a 
fit of apoplexy. The accession of Francis brought no improve- 
ment. ‘The mild and conciliating vicar-general of old times, 
had long ceased to be anything but a puppet in the hands of the 
Jesuits. When Ferdinand II., in 1830, at the age of twenty, 
ascended the throne, no prince ever had a fairer field for playing 
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a great part. The redress of some of the most crying abuses of 
his father’s and grand father’s administration, and the announcement 
that “he would heal the wounds of Sicily,” led his subjects to 
the belief that their young sovereign was only biding his time to 
enter upon those political reforms authorized, or rather neces- 
sitated, by the recent examples of Greece, France, and Belgium. 
He at once sent his brother, the Count of Syracuse, as viceroy 
to Palermo, with a court and separate ministry ; and the Sicilians, 
interpreting these measures as preliminary to the restoration of 
their rights, gave Ferdinand an enthusiastic reception when he 
shortly afterwards came amongst them. But he was very far 
from contemplating the revival of the constitution. He had 
already made his profession of faith. In a letter only recently 
brought to light the world now knows how haughtily he replied, 
soon after his accession, to the counsels of Louis Philippe. ‘The 
citizen king urged his nephew to comply with the spirit of the 
age, and give large concessions. Ferdinand answered, “ that 
liberty was fatal to the family of the Bourbons, and he was decided 
at any cost to avoid the fate of Louis XVI. and Charles X.: that 
in all concerning the political system of Italy he inclined to the 
ideas of Metternich, that his people had no necessity to think for 
themselves. He charged himself with their prosperity and dignity, 
but would himself be king alone, and always king.” 

Such being his preconceived determination, no sympathy was 
shown towards the representative institutions of Sicily ; and the 
population, on Ferdinand’s second visit in 1834, by the coldness 
of their greeting, expressed the general disappointment. Pro- 
foundly hurt in his turn, the king now suffered a feeling of 
personal hostility to influence his future dealings with the island. 
The material benefits conferred upon the Neapolitan provinces, 
the draining of marshes, the construction of roads, and various 
monuments of public utility or embellishment, to which he 
delighted to appeal as evidences of his solicitude for the welfare 
of his dominions, were not bestowed on Sicily. It was systema- 
tically depreciated and neglected, till a singular occurrence proved 
the last drop to the brimming cup, and by driving some districts 
into rebellion, gave the Crown the opportunity it had been seeking 
for three years of destroying what the decrees of 1816 had left of 
Sicilian nationality. 

In 1837, the cholera broke out in Naples. In Sicily, where, 
as in most southern countries, it was believed contagious, strict 
quarantine laws were established by the local authorities. Reso- 
lutely violating these laws, the Neapolitan government insisted 
on the admission into the harbour of Palermo of a ship freighted 
with the accoutrements and clothing of soldiers who had died of 
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the dreaded malady. Almost simultaneously it appeared in the 
isjand, and in Palermo, out of a population of 170,000, 30,000 
were carried off. The people believed that the king had delibe- 
rately introduced the disease in order to decimate them and 
render insurrection impossible. The result was, that an insur- 
rection broke out in Catania and Syracuse: officials were mur- 
dered ; statues of the Bourbons were thrown down; and a cry 
for the Constitution was raised again. A bloody “ pacification,” 
by Swiss regiments, under the orders of the Marquis Del Carretto, 
followed ; upwards of one hundred persons were executed ; a much 
larger number were imprisoned; and the Law of Promiscuous 
Government completed Sicily’s chastisement. Nominally, this 
law was to effect a fusion of Neapolitan and Sicilian interests, by 
throwing open the offices of each country to the natives of the 
other; really it was intended to fill Sicilian offices with Neapo- 
litans ; this it effected, and, of course, fomented the spirit of 
discord between the two nations. A horde of Neapolitans, com- 
porting themselves with intolerable arrogance, soon filled every 
lace of emolument in the island; while the Sicilians per- 
mitted to hold office in Naples were men of no character or 
standing, in whom self-interest had extinguished every sentiment 
that could render them objectionable. The episcopal sees were 
also occupied by Neapolitans, all tools of the Court, who en- 
deavoured to mould the parochial clergy to a system of espionage, 
in which even the sanctity of the confessional was not respected. 
The once coveted post of viceroy was so degraded in public esti- 
mation, that even among the Neapolitans, with their notorious 
lust for gain, none of any eminence would accept it. As if in 
mockery of the duties he was deputed to fulfil, the wearer of the 
title resided for the most part of the year at Naples, whence he 
issued proclamations signed and dated as if from Palermo. 
Martial law became a permanent institution; and the unre- 
strained insolence and brutality of the soldiery, who occupied 
Sicily in the light of a conquered country, raised the hatred with 
which everything appertaining to Naples was regarded to a pitch 
which the worst times of Caroline’s oppression never surpassed. 
The national taxation, which had long exceeded the maximum 
stipulated for, “without the consent of Parliament,” by Mr. 
A’Court, was now raised to the enormous amount of 2,318,000 
ounces: no question, it is superfluous to remark, “of the keystone 
of British consistency,” ever being mooted by the English Govern- 
ment. Once only, in 1840, did it remember “its ancient ally’s” 
existence, when the Sicilian sulphur trade was converted into a 
monopoly of the Crown. This measure not only brought great 
losses upon the island, but—what was much more to the purpose 
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— it closely affected the interests of English commerce. The king 
was therefore remonstrated with and threatened till it was an- 
nulled. 

Of the vast sums thus yearly levied on a population of two 
millions, impoverished and unemployed, more than half found 
their way to Naples, to fill the private treasury of the king, or 
stimulate the rapacity of his ministers. No remonstrance could 
obtain a hearing. Each official underling was a tyrant, and secure 
of impunity, trampled underfoot every appeal for justice. An 
all-powerful police enveloped the whole country in a vast net- 
work of extortion, bribery, and violence. ‘The results of such a 
system scarcely require description. Agriculture, trade, manu- 
factures, all languished. A fourth part of the island remained 
uncultivated. The highways along the coast were almost imprac- 
ticable from banditti; the interior imaccessible, moreover, from 
want of roads ; the towns falling into ruin. In Palermo, the press, 
under the double censorship of the ecclesiastical authorities and 
the police, often was not allowed the faculty of republishing 
books permitted at Naples. Education was systematically discou- 
raged ; even infant schools prohibited. Any public commemora- 
tion, any testimony of respect to the memory of a Sicilian, became 
treasonable. It was forbidden to raise a monument to Jaci, a 
celebrated mathematician ; the corpse of Bellini was not allowed 
a resting-place on his native shores. Vice only received sanction 
as a potent auxiliary to national debasement. 

Such was the condition of Sicily for ten long years—a con- 
dition to which that of the sister kingdom, though sufficiently de- 
plorable, is allowed on all sides to have borne no comparison. The 
events connected with its rising in 1848 must now be glanced at. 
The election of Pius IX. to the papal chair in June, 1846, found 
Italy ripe for insurrection. Men felt that the despotic policy 
which had guided the Italian sovereigns ever since the treaty of 
Vienna, could no longer be endured ; and, in spite of the vigour 
displayed in checking all discussion or inquiry, and in punishing 
every desire for innovation, it was plain that a great crisis was 
at hand. 

The amnesty to all political exiles and prisoners with which the 
Pope inaugurated his reign, the reforms in various departments 
of the pontifical government by which it was followed up, arrested 
the impending outbreak. The Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
King of Sardinia speedily followed his example ; and the peaceful 
regeneration of Italy was confidently expected. But while its 
central populations were thus benefited, their brethren in the 
northern and southern states were denied the smallest conces- 
sions. In Lombardy and the Two Sicilies, every manifestation of 
enthusiasm for the Pope, or approyel of his measures, was strictly 
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forbidden. At the moment that all Europe rang with his praises, 
it was a crime at Naples to possess his picture. 

The prince who had authorized a political catechism for the 
lower orders which taught that “ Liberals, even if not all equally 
wicked, followed the same road, and reached the same prison ;” 
and that “ the king was free not to keep his oath to a constitu- 
tion ;” could scarcely survey with equanimity the startling trans- 
actions at his very frontiers. Encouraged by the Austrian am- 
bassador, Prince Felix Schwartzenberg, in his anger and distrust, 
Ferdinand refused to make the most trifling modifications in the 
government ; and imposed silence by an ominous frown upon his 
ministers, if they ventured to hint at the threatening aspect of 
affairs. But notwithstanding the vigilance of the police, and the 
interdiction of newspapers, the contagion reached his people. 
Whatever passed in the three reformed states was known and 
rapturously commented on, in every part of his dominions. 

Sicily began to revive her claims to the constitution of 1812, 
trusting that England, who had warmly applauded the Liberal 
movement in the Peninsula, would not fail to back her represen- 
tations; whilst from clandestine presses, both at Naples and 
Palermo, issued numbers of petitions and addresses setting forth 
the common grievances, yet so temperately couched that they left 
to the sovereign the privilege of transforming into an act of grace 
that which was clearly but a fulfilment of justice. But Ferdinand 
was inflexible. In the energetic words of Thiers, “when his 
people pressed around him, he showed them the point of his sword.” 
Insurrectionary movements in Messina and Calabria, in August, 
1847, though solely undertaken by a few inexperienced youths, 
in defiance of the restraining influence of the chiefs of the Liberal 
.party, were visited with unsparing severity, and a fresh page was 
added to the blood-stained records of Sicilian and Neapolitan 
political martyrology. 

In the seventeen years that Ferdinand had occupied the throne, 
no less than six attempts at revolution in one or the other of the 
Sicilies had been similarly overcome. But the repression of the 
seventh was not attended with the results the government had 
previously witnessed. Instead of universal prostration, it every- 
where was met by a steady confidence in the triumph of a cause 
which could now claim the Head of the Church as its champion, 
and an unwonted unity of aims and endeavours. Hereditary 
animosities seemed forgotten in the passionate desire for national 
emancipation; and the leading patriots on both sides of the 
Straits obeyed in concert the directions of the wise and moderate 
reformers in North Italy—Gioberti, Azeglio, Balbo, Cavour— 
who conjured them to preserve its legal character to the Italian 
movement ; while the entreaties of the Pope, the Duke of Tuscany, 
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and Charles Albert seconded his subjects’ last appeal to Ferdinand. 
The odium of the king’s obduracy was thrown upon the Jesuit 
Cocle, his confessor; and the people, in the vast gathering with 
which every fresh concession in other parts of Italy was celebrated, 
and which the police was impotent to restrain, were taught to 
couple their sovereign’s name with their acclamations for liberty 
and the three popular Italian princes. 

Determined to leave no means of conciliation untried, the 
Sicilians persevered in the path traced out to them; and in the 
concluding weeks of 1847, Palermo, by its loyal and orderly 
demonstrations in the squares and theatres, gave the king a con- 
clusive proof of the moderation of those whom his own obstinacy 
converted into rebels. Blindly infatuated, the Neapolitan Court 
ascribed this longsuffering to fear, and dealt with these pacific 
appeals as with those of a more audacious character. Many 
persons of rank and standing in Palermo and other parts of the 
island were arrested, and the garrisons everywhere reinforced. 

Then it was that the Sicilians deemed the time was come for 
the last terrible protest of the oppressed and betrayed. On the 
9th of January, 1848, appeared posted in all the streets of 
Palermo that singular cartel of defiance, in which, as if scorning 
to take the advantage of surprise, the inhabitants, without arms, 
without recognised leaders, without any preconcerted plan of 
action, apprised a garrison of eight thousand troops of the day 
and hour fixed for their revolt. This document, the harbinger of 
the most brilliant episode in Sicilian annals, was thus worded :— 
“Sicilians ! The time for prayer has passed. Vain have been our 
protests, our supplications, our pacific demonstrations. Ferdinand 
has alike despised them all. And shall we, freeborn—reduced to 
chains and misery—any longer delay the re-conquest of our legi- 
timate rights ? To arms, sons of Sicily! At dawn, on the 12th 
of January, 1848, the glorious epoch of our regeneration will 
commence. Palermo will receive with transport whatever citizens 
repair to her in arms to sustain the common cause, and obtain 
reforms and institutions conformable to the progress of the age, 
and desired by Europe, by Italy, by Pius IX. Sicilians, to arms!” 
Believing this to be the mere bravado of a faction, the military 
authorities caused eleven of the principal nobles and citizens, 
who had been most conspicuous in advocating the recent tempe- 
rate manifestations, to be seized and conveyed to the citadel. 
But, far from intimidating the people, this gave them the final 
impetus ; and amid breathless expectation, earnest prayers, and 
kindling hopes, all Palermo watched for the breaking of the day 
which was to usher in a brief but splendid season of independence. 

A royal salute from the fortress and the shipping in the harbour 
announced the dawn. It was the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
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birth of Ferdinand II. De Majo, the Royal Lieutenant, had not 
been unmindful of precautions against surprise. Strong detach- 
ments of soldiers and gendarmes occupied two of the principal 
squares, that of the Police Directory, and the Palace, where all 
the chief public functionaries had assembled; the rest of the 
forces, under arms, were at their usual quarters. Notwithstanding 
the early hour, the populace already filled the streets, swaying 
hither and thither in restless anxiety, waiting for the outbreak 
that had been predicted, for the deliverers by whom they were to 
be set free. Unconscious conspirators in this revolution without 
a plot, they knew not that its development mainly rested with 
themselves. ‘Two or three priests, with crucifixes in their hands, 
threading their way through the agitated crowds, exhorting all 
to rise in vindication of their outraged rights ; a woman distri- 
buting tri-coloured cockades; lastly, a handful of young men, 
not more than forty of whom could boast of firearms, raising 
cries for liberty, and calling on whoever loved Sicily to join them ; 
such were the sole preparations for the momentous struggle. 
Before a shot had been fired, an incident occurred, which, by 
exciting the religious ardour of the insurgents, powerfully contri- 
buted to their success. The tinkling of a bell, acloud of incense, 
betokened the approach of the Viaticum, borne along with the 
usual solemnities to the bedside of some departing penitent. At 
this sight, the people fell on their knees in awe-struck silence. 
The priest stopped, and raising on high the Host, invoked on the 
future combatants a fervent benediction. A wild ery of enthu- 
siasm responded to his prayer, and springing to their feet, they 
tushed onward to confront the advancing Neapolitans. 

The calvary were ordered to charge the rioters. The little 
band stood firm, received their fire, and then drove them back 
with a headlong fury which may be said to have decided the Paler- 
mitan insurrection. Axes or hammers hastily tied on poles, 
knives, rusty sabres, old fowling-pieces, whatever had escaped the 
vigilance of the police and the severity of martial law, were 
lowered from the windows of the houses overlooking the conflict. 
The bells of two convent churches pealed forth the call to arms, 
and the roar of the fast-increasing multitude echoed back the 
summons. The troops charged again, and were again repulsed. 
Worsted in several skirmishes, at the close of night they re- 
treated to their former positions, and the city, as if by enchant- 
ment, flashed up into a blaze of illumination. In every window, 
in every balcony, lights were spontaneously displayed—the 
stateliest palace, the meanest hovel, exhibited the same tokens of 
rejoicing and defiance, and every roof and terrace were tenanted 
by exulting groups of women and children, clapping their hands 
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and filling the air with their acclamations of “ Long live the Con- 
stitution and Pius IX.” 

Discouraged by this unanimous manifestation, the Neapoli- 
tans suffered the night to pass without renewing the attack. 
Each hour of delay for the Palermitans was an incalculable gain. 
A committee of temporary government was formed, amongst which 
were the principal nobles of the city, headed by the venerable 
Ruggiero Settimo, whose name no Sicilian can pronounce without 
emotions of gratitude and affection. This nobleman, of the illus- 
trious house of the princes of Fitalia, endeared to his countrymen 
by a long life of virtue and beneficence, and honoured as the last 
survivor of the Constitutionalists of 1812, had consistently re- 
jected all favour or dignity from the Court of Naples since the 
violation of its engagements towards Sicily. Undeterred by his 
advanced age, he now came forward to identify himself with the 
popular cause. All night long the committee was at its labours ; 
such of the insurgents as had firearms keeping watch against 
surprise. Addresses and proclamations to all parts of the country 
were written and despatched ; and with the morning of the 13th, 
bands of peasants came flocking in. Their numbers were now 
raised to three hundred men effectively armed, and three hundred 
more with scythes and such like implements. 

With this force the Neapolitans were now encountered at 
various points, and the police stations, abhorrent to the people, 
from the cruelties inflicted within their walls, were assailed and 
carried, as well as the military hospital. The humanity which 
was to form so distinguished a characteristic of the Sicilian Revo- 
lution here first displayed itself in the treatment of the prisoners, 
towards whom, with every incitement to revenge that licence and 
arrogance could furnish, these undisciplined multitudes showed a 
courtesy and forbearance worthy of chivalry’s best times. The 
moment the Neapolitans ceased to fight for Ferdinand, they ceased 
to be the Sicilians’ enemies, and conducted beyond the reach of 
the fire which the forts had opened on the town, were lodged and 
tended with the utmost solicitude. 

The hesitation of De Majo, in limiting himself for the next two 
days to the defensive, while he awaited instructions and reinforce- 
ments from Naples, was turned to good account by the Pro- 
visional Government in preparing for more active hostilities. 
Hospitals were fitted up for the wounded; measures concerted 
for supplying the town with provisions ; every nerve strained to 
procure arms and ammunition. It was their deficiency in gun- 
powder especially which weighed most heavily upon those now 
entrusted with the direction of the revolt. The scanty supplies 
which reached them from the adjacent country, and all that their 
own chemists could manufacture, were totally inadequate to what 
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was required. While every musket wrested from a Neapolitan 
gave a soldier to the insurgents ; while bands of outlaws, raised 
by love of country above their former selves, came to shed their 
blood for Sicilian liberty; while large donations of money and 
valuables from all classes, including the religious bodies, poured 
unsolicited into the national treasury ; the members of the Com- 
mittee whispered gloomily to each other that twelve hours’ hard 
fighting would see their stock of powder exhausted. 

On the evening of the 15th, a fleet, commanded by the king's 
brother, the Count of Aquila, bringing 5000 troops, under 
General Desauget, entered the harbour. ‘The bombardment 
which had been suspended for forty-eight hours, was at once re- 
commenced, the fire being particularly directed against the build- 
ing where the Provisional Government had established itself. 
Many shells exploded in its vicinity, but Ruggiero Settimo re- 
fused to quit his post, or to listen to the arguments of the 
foreign consuls, who, representing the utter hopelessness of the 
struggle, offered their mediation to obtain the king’s clemency 
to the rebels. The old man’s reply was Spartan-like: “ Sicily 
claimed the restitution of her ancient freedom. False, perjured, 
and rebellious was Ferdinand II., not the Sicilian people.” 

Scarcely had it been despatched when the newly-arrived rein- 
forcements advanced at two separate points upon the town, 
designing to effect a junction with De Majo; but though seconded 
by a continuous fire from the citadel, after a sharp conflict of 
three hours, were driven back in disorder. His own troops 
equally worsted in a skirmish on the following day, the Royal 
Lieutenant reluctantly brought himself to demand the conditions 
upon which the Palermitans would return to their allegiance. It 
was then that the Provisional Government drew up the celebrated 
declaration which embodied the aim of the national rising, and to 
which ever afterwards it unwaveringly adhered : “ The people will 
not lay aside their arms, nor suspend hostilities, until Sicily, re- 
presented by a general Parliament in Palermo, shall have adapted 
to the present times that Constitution which for many centuries she 
has possessed, and which was reformed under the guarantee of 
Great Britain in 1812.” 

These terms being found inadmissible, the partial combats of 
the previous day were resumed, and always with the same result, 
a large number of prisoners remaining in the hands of the in- 
surgents, and what was of more moment, some pieces of artillery 
and stores of powder, the last, however, in no degree proportioned 
to their wants. The royal troops were successively dislodged 
from upwards of twenty strong positions, till the palace where 
De Majo had entrenched himself, with the massive buildings. 

L2 
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which protected its approaches, was all that remained to the 
Neapolitans in the interior of the city. 

Meantime a steamer arrived with overtures from the king. On 
the 18th of January, Ferdinand, aroused to the importance of the 
Sicilian insurrection, and alarmed at the increasing excitement in 
Naples, in haste and terror had published some measures of re- 
form, such as would have been received witha rapture a few days 
earlier. But he had let the right time go by. His concessions 
were now inadequate to satisfy the Neapolitans, far less the 
Sicilians, who had deeper arrears of wrong to be made up to them. 
The angry cry, “It is too late!” raised in his own capital, was 
re-echoed with greater vehemence and bitterness in Palermo, and 
the Provisional Government, repeating its former sine qué non of 
submission, called upon the people to drive De Majo from his 
stronghold. 

It was the 25th of January, as on the first day the church 
bells sounded the tocsin, and women, regardless of the shells 
falling on all sides, applauded the assailants from their balconies. 
In the teeth of a vigorous cannonade from the two bastions which 
flanked the palace, sweeping the entire square, and the Cassaro, 
the main street of Palermo, as well as the citadel’s continuous 
fire, they came on exulting to the charge. The battle raged all 
day. Whatever their previous shortcomings, De Majo’s troops 
now offered a really obstinate resistance. It was near midnight, 
when beaten back into the palace, they ceased to fire, leaving their 
positions on either hand to the Palermitans, who, in full con- 
fidence of a final victory on the morrow, flung themselves down 
for a few hours’ repose. But the consternation of their leaders 
was indescribable on ascertaining that all their gunpowder was 
consumed. Concealing this from the people, the members of the 
Government were assembled in anxious consultation, when intel- 
ligence was breathlessly conveyed to them which changed the 
whole aspect of affairs. Seldom have men known so sudden a 
transition from despondency to triumph. The Neapolitans were 

one. 
: Seized with a disgraceful panic, De Majo had counted, under 
cover of the darkness, on retiring unperceived by the city gates in 
his rear; but the insurgents, rushing forth tumultuously in 
pursuit, arms and baggage were at once thrown away, and the re- 
treat converted into arout. The forces with which the crest- 
fallen Royal Lieutenant reached Desauget’s encampment were 
reduced to nearly half their original number; and by their re- 
ports of the danger to which they had been exposed, spread their 
own fears and discouragement throughout the remaining troops. 
Desauget, though reported one of the best generals in the service, 
was not proof to the contagion, and on the 28th, disheartened at 
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finding his communications with the fleet, on which he had always 
reckoned to support his operations, had been cut off, determined 
on a general retreat by night, by the circuitous route at the foot 
of the mountains which girdle the luxuriant plain of Palermo. 
His heavy artillery was thrown into the sea, and the gates of the 
arsenal and prison, in which the galley-slaves and other felons 
were confined, having been set open, Desauget commenced 
his march. This last exercise of Neapolitan authority cast loose 
between five and six thousand of the most desperate characters 
upon the city—a parting token of hatred and vindictiveness, 
which, for the Court of Naples, had a traditional sanction. In 
1799 a similar expedient was resorted to by Queen Caroline, to 
punish Naples for having too readily allowed the establishment 
of a Republic, and murder and outrage were indiscriminately in- 
flicted by the liberated galley-slaves of Ponza, willing instru- 
ments of royal retribution. In 1848, the same system was put- 
sued in every part of Sicily. The Neapolitans invariably unbarred 
the prisons in all the towns they evacuated, and in some instances, 
put arms into the hands of their recent occupants. 

At first, however, this fiendlike policy failed to take effect. The 
miserable and spectre-like wretches who crowded into Palermo in 
the grey dawn, to the terror of the inhabitants, only asked for 
bread to appease the cravings which the neglect of their gaolers 
had suffered to reach the verge of starvation, and then besought 
permission to join the defenders of their country ; and for a 
while the solemn vows of subordination and honesty which 
accompanied this demand were maintained with singular fidelity. 
Many fought with great bravery, and sealed their sincerity with 
their lives ; but when the incentive of present danger and military 
glory passed away, the greater part returned to their former 
lawless habits, and, augmented by the refuse of the other prisons 
in the island, and those of Naples, designedly sent over, became 
a fruitful source of disorder and reproach. 

Desauget's retreating army left desolation in its wake. Vine- 
yards, gardens, palaces, the humbler dwellings of the peasantry, 
were indiscriminately wasted, burnt, or pillaged. Many of their 
inhabitants, the aged and infirm, who, confiding in their helpless- 
ness, had not fled at the approach of the Neapolitans, were 
murdered, and their heads paraded on the soldiers’ bayonets. 
Ere long, however, the close pursuit of the Palermitans, seconded 
by the infuriated mountaineers, who cut off their stragglers, and 
hurled stones from steep crags upon them, brought some requital 
for these barbarities. Now struggling through woods and preci- 
pices, now sinking knee-deep in newly ploughed fields, which 
torrents of rain had converted into swamps, their light artillery, 
baggage, and wounded, successively abandoned, it was not till the 
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third day that they reached the Gulf of Solanto, about thirty miles 
to the east of Palermo, whither the Neapolitan fleet had repaired 
to await them. The embarkation took place during the night; 
and the rising sun, on the 31st of January, lit up a beach strewn 
with carts, arms, kuapsacks, and the carcases of several hundred 
horses, killed to avoid the delay of their removal; while the 
horizon was veiled with the smoke of the steamers bearing away 
to Ferdinand the relics of the foree on which he had counted 
for the reconquest and chastisement of Palermo. 

The discomfiture of the royal troops was not confined to the 
Sicilian capital. Like the fiery cross of the Highland clans, the 
tricoloured flag, borne to all parts of the island by emissaries 
from the Provisional Government, had aroused the populations to 
prompt and vigorous action. By this time all Sicily was insurgent, 
and, with one exception, victorious. Catania, Trapani, Milazzo, 
besides other towns of less note, sustained a bloody struggle be- 
fore driving out their detested garrisons. In Girgenti and Calta- 
nisetta, the Neapolitans laid down their arms without striking a 
blow. Messina no sooner learned the rising of the 12th, than 
braving a garrison of nearly 5000 men, and the formidable citadel 
with which her history will evermore be associated, she declared 
for the national cause. Before the end of February the troops 
were dislodged from their entrenched barracks, the arsenal, and 
various fortifications, and had taken refuge in the citadel, draw- 
ing up the bridges which connected it with the mainland. This 
celebrated fortress, which the Neapolitan kings had spared no 
outlay to render impregnable, stands on a scythe-like projec- 
tion of land, stretching far across the mouth of the harbour, and 
then curving inwards, commands the full range of the town. 
Ever since the outbreak of hostilities it had not ceased to spread 
flames and destruction upon this wealthy and beautiful com- 
mercial emporium. These bombardments, whence Ferdinand 
derived the surname with which all the world is familiar, varied in 
intensity, but were never entirely suspended, notwithstanding 
that from the beginning of February negotiations for peace were 
going on between the Court of Naples and Palermo. A day's 
respite would be succeeded by a furious cannonade. Between 
the 25th and 26th of February, for example, 2000 shells were 
thrown, and amongst other damages, some warehouses in the 
Porto Franco, the custom-house depot for foreign merchandise, 
set on fire. But no representations could induce the commandant 
of the citadel to grant twenty-four hours’ truce for the removal of 
the most valuable stores, or checking the conflagration; and 
several millions’ worth of property was thus consumed. To 
silence this deadly antagonist was the ardent desire of the insur- 
gents. Even to attempt such an enterprise was heroic. Three 
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hundred pieces of ordnance bristled on its ramparts ; and masters 
of the approaches by sea, the garrison had nothing to fear from a 
blockade. The Messinese, on their side, had only twenty-four 
cannon of heavy calibre, captured from the Neapolitans, with 
which they manned three batteries, constructed under the direction 
of two young artillery officers from Palermo. Undaunted by this 
tremendous disproportion, on the 6th of March they assumed the 
defensive ; the first shot fired from the town being the signal for 
an enthusiastic demonstration on the part of all classes of the 
population, reckless of the danger and suffering which, whether 
victorious or defeated, the conflict would bring upon them. The 
first day the garrison threw 5000 shells. The next their fire had 
somewhat slackened, and flames were seen bursting from various 
parts of the citadel. The third might have witnessed the final 
triumph of the Sicilians, had not their ammunition been expended. 
This deficiency was kept a profound secret, and fortune yet seemed 
on their side when the next morning brought proposals for an 
armistice from the enemy, with the intimation that the king had 
acceded to the demands of the Committee of Government at 
Palermo, and that the English ambassador, Lord Minto, had him- 
self conveyed thither the welcome announcement. It only there- 
fore remained to make a merit of necessity and subscribe to the 
truce. 

It is absurd to blame the Messinese, as some writers only 
superficially acquainted with the facts of the case have seen fit to 
do, for not effecting that which, under the circumstances, was im- 
practicable ; but we cannot acquit the Sicilians at large of under- 
valuing the dangers inseparable from their failure. Instead of 
boasting that, except within the citadel of Messina, not a Neapo- 
litan was left on Sicilian ground, it would have been well had they 
bethought themselves that so long as it remained to Ferdinand, 
he held the keys of Sicily. Instead of the illuminations, and re- 
joicings, and thanksgivings, to which the early part of February 
was devoted in Palermo, it is to be regretted that the Provisional 
Government did not gather together all its resources to strike 
down the white flag of the Bourbons from their last stronghold. 
There is no question that if this had been undertaken in the first 
glow of triumph, and while the Neapolitans were still paralysed 
by their multiplied defeats, the Sicilian revolution would have had 
a different ending. 

To the strictures freely passed upon their lamentable apathy, 
the honest and patriotic men who were then at the head of 
national affairs, have but one answer to return—they trusted 
implicitly in England. Despite their past experiences of her 
political faithlessness, she had no sooner agreed to mediate between 
them and Ferdinand, than the confidence and gratitude of 1812 
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were universally restored. Whatever there had been of false or 
shuffling in her dealings was laid to the charge of Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. A’Court. Puggiero Settimo, who was as an 
oracle in their councils, spoke with a full heart of Bentinck, the 
friend of his youth, and the champion of Sicily: and in the 
sympathizing assurances of the British Foreign Office, saw the 
revival of the spirit which had carried the day against Caroline 
of Austria. As is well known, the constitution bestowed on the 
29th of January, by Ferdinand, on his subjects on both sides of 
the Straits, was unanimously rejected by the Sicilians as an 
inadequate substitute for their charter of 1812, the uncon- 
ditional restitution of which they persisted in demanding. A 
second time, the angry cry, “It is too late!” filled the streets of 
Palermo. These reluctant concessions to a victorious revolution 
had lost all the grace of spontaneity, and were justly considered 
as extorted by the terror of an insurrection at Naples, where the 
population on learning the continued successes of the Sicilians 
had assumed an alarming attitude. Too dastardly to raise a 
finger to oppose the departure of Desauget’s expedition, the 
Neapolitans were now ready enough to profit by the Sicilians’ 
victory, and to rail upon them for refusing to accept as a gift 
from the royal muniticence, less than that which was rightfully 
their own. 

Then it was that differing in everything else, the king and the 
Provisional Government agreed in soliciting the friendly offices of 
England. The request was granted, and the Earl of Minto, at 
that time in Rome, on his mission of exhorting the Italian princes 
to reform, and the Italian people to moderation, was transferred 
to Naples. How the mediator fared between a prince, whose 
only object was to temporize, and to whom the very name of the 
Sicilian constitution of 1812 was distasteful ;* and a people 
whose deadly but too well-founded mistrust saw no safeguard for 
their reconquered privileges save in its unqualified restoration ; is 
duly recorded in the dreary pages of the Blue Book. Few English: 
men we suspect are familiar with the long and perplexing corre- 
spondence on the affairs of Sicily therein embalmed; whereas 
Italian writers have only too successfully searched them for fresh 
evidence of England’s favour in sunshine, and abandonment in 
the storm. Allowed on all sides to have been thoroughly sincere 
in his advocacy of Sicilian liberty, Lord Minto’s partiality was 
perhaps a bar to his successful intervention. His strongly ex- 
pressed sympathies misled the insurgents as to the lengths to 
which his Government would go on their behalf, supported as 
they were by the declarations of Lord Napier, the resident British 
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Minister at Naples. Even before the 29th of January, this 
diplomatist had not hesitated to warn the Neapolitan Court that 
he had no hope of proving useful, unless the constitution of 1812 
were given back to the Sicilians ;* and when Lord Minto, on his 
arrival early in February, laid down the same basis for his nego- 
tiations, they may be pardoned for believing that England would 
not a second time support their pretensions only to leave them in 
deeper abasement. 

At the opening of his mission, and while the envoy laboured 
to demonstrate the vital necessity of securing peace before the 
revolutionary spirit had time to spread in Italy, the king's re- 
ligious respect for the sanctity of treaties was adduced as an 
insuperable obstacle to the claims of Sicily. His conscience 
forbade him to violate the 104th Article of the Treaty of Vienna, 
which clearly established the union of the two portions of his 
State, and interdicted him from separating their form of govern- 
ment. To these objections it was argued that the article in ques- 
tion simply confirmed the restoration of Kings Ferdinand III. and 
IV. to the throne of Naples ; but that the change of title from King 
of the Two Sicilies, to King of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
implied no fusion of political institutions. Had this been contem- 
plated, the representative form of government in Sicily would either 
have been extended to Naples on the sovereign’s resumption of 
his authority beyond the Straits, or formally and openly abolished. 
Far from this, however, not a single public act, then or subse- 
quently, indicated the slightest modification in the purely monar- 
chical system of Naples ; while, on the other hand, there were irre- 
fragable proofs that the Sicilian constitution still subsisted, and 
was recognised by the royal decrees of 1816, wherein it was 
expressly set forth that the taxes levied in the island should not, 
without the consent of Parliament, be raised above a stipulated 
limit.t This dexterous use of Mr. A’Court’s “ keystone of British 
consistency,” joined to the rapid spread of the constitutional 
movement throughout Italy, apparently produced the desired 
result, and Lord Minto wrote sanguinely to Palermo, that all 
was progressing favourably. But the very day following that 
on which he had been authorized to make this communication, 
the king covered the English ambassador with confusion by pub- 
lishing the articles of the constitution of the 29th of January, in 
which—in defiance of the positive refusal of the Sicilians to such 
an arrangement—one Parliament was established for the Two 
Sicilies, and any reference to the pre-existing institutions of the 
island sedulously avoided. It was in his remonstrances on this 
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breach of faith, that Lord Minto roundly qualified “ the suspen- 
sion of the constitution of 1812, and the re-establishment of ab- 
solute government in Sicily, as an illegal usurpation, which the 
Sicilians were justified in resisting; adding that, at that moment, 
according to the strict letter of the law, they had a right to exer- 
cise that constitution, and could not be looked upon as rebels to 
legal authority.”* 

Intimidated by this language, the ministry hastened to explain 
that this decree was solely to be applied to Naples, in what re- 
garded the Parliament; that a separate Parliament was designed 
for Sicily, and that its ancient rights, and the constitution of 
1812, would be referred to in any forthcoming decree for the con- 
vocation of the Sicilian Parliament. Once more confident that 
all would go smoothly, Lord Minto transmitted a report of these 
official rectifications to Palermo; and announced to Lord 
Palmerston, that the king accepted his conditions. Scarcely, 
however, had his despatches left Naples, when the king's scruples 
relating to the 104th Article of the ‘Treaty of Vienna revived, and 
a fresh memorandum was drawn up, much more restricted in its 
application, ignoring the island’s previous representative polity, 
and describing the measures about to be introduced as springing 
from the spontaneous goodness of the king. In vain did the 
harassed mediator forewarn the Ministry, that this last step would 
only generate aversion, and retard any chance of an accommoda- 
tion.t The suspicions rooted in the Sicilians, and very widely 
entertained at Naples, at length forced themselves upon his 
mind; and he confessed to the belief that there was no serious in- 
tention on the part of the court to come to a friendly understanding, 
and that all that was doing was solely to gain time to prepare for 
hostilities, or to procure an Austrian intervention.t The almost 
continuous bombardment of Messina might have been cited to 
corroborate the first part of this assertion. It is not likely that 
a prince, honestly desirous of a peaceful adjustment, would have 
permitted the citadel to keep on harassing this town, while he was 
treating with the Provisional Government. No credit was ever 
attached to the assertion, that repeated orders had been sent to 
the commandant to desist. ‘The excuse was too transparent when 
a few hours would have sufficed to transmit more peremptory 
commands, or summon the recusant to account for their evasion. 

At this juncture a fresh cause of irritation was furnished to the 
Sicilians, by the discovery that royal emissaries were dispersed 
over the island to promote internal disorders, and endeavour to 
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stifle liberty in anarchy. In order to ward off this danger, by 
giving a more settled form to the Government, Ruggiero Settimo 
and his colleagues now intimated that they must convoke the 
Parliament according to the law of 1812, and the elections were 
at once set on foot. The king, dreading lest the first act of the 
chambers should be to pronounce his deposition—in imitation 
of the hateful example set by England in 1688, with which the 
insurgents were distractingly familiar — once more professed 
himself amenable to Lord Minto’s arguments. But they speedily 
came to issue on a question which the Sicilians considered indis- 
pensable to carry out the spirit of the constitution of 1812. This 
was the stipulation that no Neapolitan troops should be stationed 
in the island without the authority of the Sicilian Parliament :— 
a contingency not specially provided for in 1812, as Naples, at 
that time, no longer formed part of the royal dominions. Unrea- 
sonable and extravagant as this demand appears, it had a tradi- 
tional precedent,—not even Spain had placed foreign garrisons in 
Sicily,—and furthermore it was justified, according to Lord Minto’s 
own admission, by their experience of their Bourbon princes, and 
the undeniable fact that nothing existed in the character or con- 
duct of the actual Government to entitle it to confidence.* 

Vainly, however, did Lord Minto urge the king to yield,—to 
remove the last obstacle to the pacification of his States, put an 
end to a sanguinary struggle, and secure to himself the love and 
confidence of his people.t Ferdinand was inflexible, until the 
intelligence of the French Revolution, the flight of his uncle, 
Louis Philippe, and the proclamation of the Republic, fell on him 
like a thunderbolt. A cabinet council was at once summoned, at 
which Lord Minto was invited to take part. After a discussion 
of eight hours, his recommendation that the king should place 
himself at the head of the Sicilian constitution by legalizing the 
Parliament about to open at Palermo, was adopted. Six articles, 
called the concessions of the 6th March, were drawn up and 
consigned to him as the royal ultimatum. In every respect but 
one they were ample enough to satisfy the most exacting. 

The king recognised the statute of 1812 by adopting, as his 
own, the Provisional Government's Act of Convocation, based 
upon it, merely adding these words, “ the entirety of the monarchy 
still remaining vested in the single person of the king ;” named 
Ruggiero Settimo royal-lieutenant in Sicily, with authority to 
open the chambers on the 25th of March. Appointed the Prince 
of Butera, the Marquis Torre Arsa, Pasquale Calvi, and Mariano 
Stabile-— members of the Provisional Government — as_ his 
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ministers; and Gaetano Scovazzo, a Sicilian, but lately in the 
Neapolitan cabinet, as resident minister at Naples for Sicilian 
affairs. Prescribed the oath to be taken to the constitution ; and 
lastly, in the clause that “the two Parliaments of Naples and 
Sicily would come to an understanding on all that regarded their 
common interests,” left a wide margin, so Lord Minto flattered 
himself, for settling the momentous question of the army. Un- 
fortunately, at the council he had forborne to insist again upon it, 
and even allowed it to remain in silence,* under the delusion, it 
is conjectured, that it would gratify the king to have the faculty 
of bestowing this crowning concession as of his own free will. 

Lord Minto was himself the bearer of these decrees to Palermo. 
But the Provisional Government had no sooner learnt that they 
left the condition respecting the army unfulfilled, than they were 
unanimously rejected as “ opposed to the constitution of 1812.” 
To preserve the union of the two crowns now became his sole 
object ; and professing that he had carte blanche from the king 
to treat on his behalf, he invited the insurgents to entrust him 
with their propositions. Not without a struggle in the council- 
room, not without a threatening of commotion in the city, were 
these last overtures determined on. The intensity of the hatred 
felt against Ferdinand by all classes made a deep impression on 
Lord Minto; and believing that in the actual state of Europe 
they had nothing to fear from a foreign intervention, he ascribed 
his success in inducing the Provisional Government “ to accept 
the sovereignty of a man so universally detested,” to the desire of 
maintaining the friendship and protection of England which 
possessed all the leading Sicilians.t He professed himself satis- 
fied with the terms submitted to him, and promised that before 
twice twenty-four hours they would be accepted by the king of 
Naples. But he had either overstepped his instructions, or was 
the dupe of Ferdinand. Your, eight, ten days passed without 
the expected ratification; and when at length, on the 24th of 
March, a royal steamer appeared before Palermo, it was to convey 
a positive refusal from the king, and a protest against any act 
which might henceforth take place in Sicily. The die was now 
cast. After a fruitless attempt to induce Ferdinand to cede the 
crown of Sicily to one of his children, Lord Minto renounced all 
further arbitration, proffering in his farewell letter to the Sicilians 
the earnest recommendation that they would not suffer themselves 
to fall into the calamities of a republic. 

Our fast narrowing limits forbid us to dwell on the transac- 
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tions in Sicily which followed the breaking off of the mediation, 
further than is requisite to elucidate the proceedings of England. 
On the 25th of March the Parliament opened. It was no turbu- 
lent or revolutionary assembly. Archbishops, bishops, mitred 
abbots, peers whose ancestors seven centuries back had sat in the 
magna curia of Roger Ii. composed its upper chamber. The 
commons had been elected from the younger branches of the 
nobility, the general body of the clergy, professors of the univer- 
sities, and landowners. On this solemn occasion both bodies 
were gathered in the vast church of St. Dominic, where Ruggiero 
Settimo presented himself before them at the head of the members 
of the Provisional Government, and in presence of an immense 
concourse of spectators of every degree. The venerable old man, 
loved and reverenced by the Sicilians in his simplicity and recti- 
tude as the personification of their revolution, now read aloud a 
statement of the labours of himself and his colleagues from the 
day on which they had been called to power; then in his and 
their names delivered up that power to the Parliament. Its first 
and unanimous act was to invest him with the regency or presi- 
dentship of the kingdom ; its second, on the 13th of April, to 
proclaim Ferdinand’s deposition,—an announcement celebrated 
for three days all over the island with the most fervent rejoicings. 

Public opinion in England did not condemn this exultation as 
ungrounded. No moment ever seemed more propitious for the 
assertion of independence. Men believed that the knell of de- 
spotism had sounded. The French Revolution had given an 
electric shock to Germany; Berlin and Vienna were in revolt. 
Italy leaped up as a giant from sleep; Milan and Venice drove 
the Austrians from their walls; and Charles Albert, crossing the 
Ticino, was already victorious at Pastrengo. The call to arms 
echoed to the furthest limits of the peninsula; even Ferdinand of 
Bourbon was compelled to yield to popular ferment, and sullenly 
consented to furnish a contingent of 20,000 men to the national 
war in Lombardy. The flower of the royal forces thus employed, 
Sicily had no cause to apprehend a Neapolitan invasion; and 
England's only anxiety was, lest intoxicated by the sudden acqui- 
sition of liberty, her people should renounce constitutional 
monarchy, give a fatal example to the rest of Italy, and an undue 
predominance to France, by adopting a republican form of govern- 
ment. As early as the 6th of April, before the Sicilian Parlia- 
ment had voted the forfeiture of the crown of Sicily by Ferdinand 
and his heirs, we find that Lord Napier had communicated to 
Lord Palmerston his ideas relative to the election of a new king, 
a member of the House of Savoy, and of the necessity of hasten- 
ing this measure to forestal the proclamation of the republic.* 


* Lord Napier to Viscount Palmerston, 6th of April, 1848, 
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Very shortly afterwards, Lord Palmerston, as if to rivet his claims 
to have a paramount influence in the affairs of Sicily by his warm 
patronage of her rights, made a declaration to the Neapolitan 
Cabinet which did not fail to travel across the Straits. It having 
come to the knowledge of the Foreign Office that the king of 
Naples counted on a general war, and a renewal of the Holy 
Alliance to reduce Sicily to obedience by force of arms, Lord 
Palmerston formally disavowed any such intention as far as the 
British Government was concerned. The Treaty of Vienna, he 
contended, did not contain any guarantee of the union of Sicily 
and Naples. “Ifthere was any moral obligation resting upon 
England in the matter, it would rather be in favour of the con- 
stitution of 1812, which was established in Sicily under British 
influence.’* 

The Sicilians meanwhile showed no disposition to run into the 
excesses so dreaded by their English friends. The Parliament 
was steadily bent on calling an Italian prince to the vacant throne, 
as soon as it had completed its adaptation of the constitution to 
the wants of the present times. Its choice lay between the Duke 
of Genoa, second son of Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, and 
the second son of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a child only 
nine years old. The first was most acceptable to England ; France 
would have preferred the election of the latter, but hinted at the 
same time that the regal title could not be mcre worthily bestowed 
than on Ruggiero Settimo. The noble President, however, proof 
to all the promptings of ambition, dismissed the suggestion as 
unworthy of a thought. Louis Napoleon offered himself as a 
candidate, but the addresses circulated by the obscure exile of 
London failed to secure him a single partisan. Soon after the 
vote of the 13th of April, commissioners were sent to the Pope, 
the king of Sardinia, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, to obtain: 
the political recognition of Sicily, with private instructions to 
investigate the qualifications of the two princes, without mani- 
festing any bias for either; and ascertain which court was most 
disposed to accept the offer Their reception from Charles Albert 
at his head-quarters in Lombardy, in the flush of his early sue- 
cesses, may readily be conceived; though he refrained from all 
allusion to the approaching election, his repeated and enthusiastic 
praise of the Sicilian Revolution sufficiently demonstrated no 
opposition need be apprehended from him should a descendant 
of Victor Amedeus be invited to reign in Sicily. The Grand 
Duke was equally cordial. Leopold apparently forgave a revo- 
lution which had taken a crown from his brother-in-law, in the 
hope it might rest on the brow of his son. His ministers pro- 
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mised to act in concert with Piedmont for the speedy recognition 
of the new State. The language held by Pius IX. to the deputa- 
tion has often been quoted as a proof of profound duplicity or 
pitiable weakness. He excused himself for not taking the initiative 
in recognising Sicilian independence, on the plea of his vicinity 
to Naples ; but promised to follow in the wake of other govern- 
ments. He praised the humanity and generosity of the revolu- 
tion, admitted its justice, and censured the conduct of the king 
of Naples. When asked for some token of his sympathy and 
adhesion, he answered, ‘‘ What better token do you desire than 
this? I receive you, I embrace you, I bless you, and with you 
the whole of Sicily.” Six months later, his hands were uplifted 
to invoke a blessing on the banners of Ferdinand, dyed in Sicilian 
blood. 

But no foreboding of possible reverses crossed the minds of the 
Sicilian people. Englanda’s solicitude to consolidate their political 
system attested her belief in its durability. At the beginning of 
May, Sir Ralph Abercromby, British Minister at Turin, was in- 
structed to give assurance to that Court, that should the Duke of 
Genoa accept the crown, he would be recognised as king of Sicily 
as soon as he entered into possession.* At the same time a copy 
of this despatch was forwarded to Mr. Goodwin, the Consul- 
General at Palermo, evidently with the intention it should at once 
be non-officially communicated to the President ; unused, however, 
to such diplomatic subtleties, this functionary awaited more 
positive instructions. It was not therefore till the 9th of June 
that he presented himself to Ruggiero Settimo, authorized to state 
that Great Britain would recognise the new king of Sicily when 
in possession of his throne, and adding, that a similar declaration, 
in the contemplation of the Duke of Genoa’s election had been 
made to the Court of Turin. Coming as did this communication 
close upon the events of the 15th of May in Naples—when the 
king had suffocated in blood the constitution of the 29th of 
January, and recalled the army still on its march to the seat of 
war—it acquired peculiar importance. Another fact, yet more 
significant, speedily transpired. The forces Ferdinand had re- 
gained, he was not allowed to employ against Sicily. An English 
squadron was stationed in the bay of Naples to prevent the de- 
parture of any hostile expedition. Secure under England's egis, 
the Sicilian Parliament leisurely completed the revision of the 
legislature, so as to leave nothing indefinite in the Statute to be 
laid before the future king; nor was it until the 11th of July that, 
without one dissentient vote, Albert Amedius of Savoy, Duke of 
Genoa, was called to the most ancient constitutional monarchy in 
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Christendom. The English squadron, under Sir W. Parker, at 
anchor in the harbour of Palermo, according to the orders of the 
Foreign Office, now saluted the Sicilian flag: and H.M.S. Porcu- 
pine conveyed a courier from the Sicilian cabinet to Genoa, to 
announce the intelligence to the Court of Turin. The French 
squadron before Palermo also joined in this recognition of 
Sicilian independence; and the war-steamer Descartes was the 
bearer of the deputation charged to make the formal offer of the 
Crown. 

The young duke, a gallant soldier and an accomplished prince, 
was in command of a division of the Piedmontese army, and 
absent from the royal head-quarters when, on the 21st July, the 
deputation presented themselves to Charles Albert. The king 
promised that he would summon his son on the morrow to his 
side, to give them an official reception. All indicated a speedy 
and favourable conclusion. But the morrow never came. The 
Sardinian lines were surprised at various points by Radetsky, and 
that series of rapid reverses commenced which ended in the 
capitulation of Milan, and the total defeat of the Piedmontese. 
The duke saw himself compelled to renounce all aspirations to 
the prize so nearly within his grasp, and Sicily awoke from her 
fatal delusion to find that England, her fancied pillar of strength, 
was as Egypt of old to all that trusted on her. She had leaned 
on a bruised reed, and it now pierced her through. ‘The unex- 
pected rout of Charles Albert overthrew all the calculations of 
the English Government. Austria was once more in the ascen- 
dant; the king of Naples might rely upon her for help. Any 
longer openly to support the Sicilians against his authority would 
be incompatible with the neutrality to which every consideration 
of honour or consistency was to be subordinate. 

At a cabinet council held shortly after the tidings of the 
armistice between the king of Sardinia and Radetsky reached 
London, it was decided that the departure of Ferdinand’s expedi- 
tion against the island should no longer be opposed. The very 
men whose applause had been so freely given to the Sicilian 
movement, coolly handed over this people, comparatively speaking, 
unarmed and defenceless—for their blind reliance upon England 
had rendered them careless of warlike preparations—to the ven- 
geance of Naples. The answer given shortly before the reverses 
in Lombardy, by Mariano Stabile, one of the Sicilian ministry, 
to the angry warnings of La Masa, one of the very small minority 
of public men who, distrusting their powerful ally, advocated 
more solicitude in military affairs, strikingly exemplifies the 
boundless confidence that prevailed. ‘Rest assured,” he said, 
“ all will go well. England sustains our rights; not a shot will 
be fired.” It was not thought possible that a nation which eight 
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years before, on a mere question of commercial interests, had 
sent a fleet to threaten Ferdinand in his own capital, and whose 
language, in assertion of the Sicilians’ claims through all the 
diplomatic transactions of the spring, had been so dictatorial, 
would fail in resolution when British honour and consistency 
were at stake. Even the rumours from Naples did not shake the 
universal credulity. It was not till the royal armament appeared 
before Messina that the Sicilians realized to themselves that they 
were abandoned. 

For eight months had this city displayed a courage and endu- 
rance to which history as yet has barely done justice. The truce 
concluded in the month of March ceased with the failure of Lord 
Minto’s mediation ; since when, as before, scarce a day 6r an 
hour may be said to have passed in which lives were not sacrificed 
or buildings destroyed by the citadel’s fire, though hostilities had 
not been undertaken against any other portion of the island. On 
Good Friday, the inhabitants, confiding in the sanctity of the 
day, thronged the streets, not excepting the most exposed locali- 
ties, in order to visit the churches. The batteries suddenly 
opened, and continued firing until nightfall. But the spirit of 
the Messinese was not to be thus conquered. It grew higher as 
danger became more familiar, till it was at last common for 
divine service, or popular assemblages of any description to close 
with the defiant shout, “ Perish Messina, so long as liberty is 
saved!” They were not false to this terrible invocation. A 
fierce, despairing resistance was maintained from the 3rd to the 
morning of the 7th of September, notwithstanding the combined 
fire of the citadel and the Neapolitan fleet* caused havoc such 
as beggars all description. Their ammunition failed at last, and 
their batteries ceased to return the enemy's fire; nevertheless, 
General Filangieri kept up the bombardment for eight hours 
longer, while the royal troops forced their way into the city, 
throwing combustibles in every direction. Unsparing and uncon- 
trolled in their brutal fury and licentiousness, even the sanctuary 
of the churches was violated. Women were dishonoured on the 
altar steps; the blood of grey-haired priests mingled with the 
sacrifice. Three days of pillage and flames inaugurated the royal 
victory, during which, strict in their observance of neutrality, the 
English and French ships of war belonging to the squadron, which 
two months before had saluted the election of the king of 
Sicily at Palermo, passively witnessed the almost total destruc- 
tion of this beautiful city. It was not till after two miles’ 
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twenty gun-boats, and forty transports. The land forces amounted to 24,000 
men. 
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extent of buildings, comprehending the most sumptuous palaces 
and churches, had been burnt down ; not till scarcely one house was 
left uninjured, that, on the 10th of September, their commanders 
called upon General Filangieri,-in the name of humanity, to desist 
from this war of extermination. When these details became 
known, even diplomacy could not stifle a sense of horror at their 
enormity. An armistice was proposed to Ferdinand by England 
and. France, and a few months’ respite secured for the rest of the 
island. 

We must hurry over the remainder of our narrative. In truth 
little remains to be told. The bombardment of Messina was the 
catastrophe of the Sicilian revolution, although the negotiations 
for peace carried on conjointly by the two Western powers 
through the ensuing autumn and winter, revived fallacious hopes 
in Sicily. ‘Their interference in Greece, in 1827, also in the name 
of humanity, and the independence they established there, were en- 
couraging precedents. Commissioners from the Palermitan Govern- 
ment were sent to London and Paris, and their correspondence for 
the first two or three months shows that both Cavaignac and 
Lord Palmerston were lavish of professions. The latter spoke 
confidently of obtaining, in concert with the French Republic, 
the terms which Ferdinand had refused to Lord Minto—the crown 
of Sicily to the King of Naples—but the Parliament, the adminis- 
tration, and the army, entirely Sicilian.* So far was their protec- 
tion carried, that when the king, complaining he was cverced, 
threatened an immediate renewal of hostilities, instructions were 
sent to the English and French ships of war in the Sicilian waters 
to use force if necessary to keep them off an attack upon the 
island. But the sympathies of France narrowed when Louis 
Napoleon became President, in December. Wounded vanity at 
the rejection of his suit for the Sicilian throne probably had a 
share m this change of policy; it is certain that to the commis- 
sioners he was personally discourteous. Accustomed to have 
constant access to Cavaignac, three times consecutively were 
they denied an audience by his successor. Russia, meanwhile, 
came forward to sustain the king of Naples; and England, fear- 
ful of embroiling herself with the northern powers, or of incurring 
the suspicions of France, jealous of her being more strenuous in 
advocating liberty than herself, rapidly lowered her tone, till the 
Foreign Secretary's despatches became almost servile in their ex- 
planations and apologies. We see her uncertain, pusillanimous, 
vacillating, until finally relinquishing all previous stipulations, 
hand in hand with the government which was planning the res- 
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toration of the Pope, she announces the Statute of Gaeta to 
the Sicilians as the ne plus ultra of royal magnanimity. 

Restricted as were these concessions, being far less liberal than 
those proffered a twelvemonth before as the Decrees of March, 
had they emanated from a prince of less confirmed faithlessness, 
the Sicilians, under the altered aspect of European politics, 
might have been taxed with temerity in their rejection. But as 
they left the king master of garrisoning the island with Neapoli- 
tan troops, of imposing restrictive laws on the press, and of 
earrying the taxation to any extent he judged expedient, without 
the shadow of a guarantee on the part of the two mediators 
against a repetition of past abuses, or of the tragedy recently 
enacted at Naples; and, moreover, as Ruggiero Settimo, the 
Prince of Butera, the Marquis Torre Arsa, Mariano Stabile, and 
forty other of their most eminent public men, were excluded from 
the promised amnesty, there was but one voice in’ the Parliament 
as to the answer to be returned to Mr. Temple and M. de 
Rayneval, when they presented the wltimatum. It was better 
to fall than yield. ‘This feeling was shared by all classes. In 
many parts of the island the population tore down the royal 
proclamation which the English and French ministers had caused 
to be largely distributed, and posted up; and threatened to punish 
as a traitor whoever advocated the king's proposals. 

Ferdinand, who had long chafed at the restraint imposed upon 
him, now summarily broke off the armistice. Filangieri, Prince 
of Satriano, was sent to complete the work he had so well begun. 
Making Messina his basis of operations, he advanced with 16,000 
men along the sea-coast, against Catania, supported by a large 
fleet. The Sicilians had of late been doing their best to repair 
the errors of the summer, and organize an army; but armies 
cannot be extemporized. Under the most prosperous circum- 
stances the task would have been a difficult one, for in Sicily no 
nucleus existed of a regular force. The invincible repugnance of 
the people to serve under Naples, had made the Government 
aware that to compel them to_be soldiers was only to train them 

-into formidable enemies. Unfortunately they had been for many 
years exempted from the conscription; and the masses, ardent in 
a conflict of twenty days, unflinching under a fire of eight months, 
too soon proved that they had little notion of military submission. 
Six hundred young men, the flower of the country, the heroes 
and leaders of the early days of the insurrection, had early been 
lost to the national cause. After the royalist reaction of the 15th 
of May in Naples, a handful of Liberals rallied in Calabria, and 
invited the Sicilians to their aid. They went, only to find the 
insurgents cut to pieces, and the province occupied by a large 
Neapolitan force. Too few to conquer, too many for conceal- 
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ment, the volunteers seized on some fishing barks, and made for 
Corfu; but they were intercepted by Neapolitan cruisers under 
British colours, and the most part captured. The English 
Government vainly demanded they should be treated as prisoners 
of war, and set at liberty as a requital of the chivalrous courtesy 
which had just before prompted the Sicilians to deliver up, un- 
conditionally, between two and three thousand Neapolitans. 
Ferdinand knew the importance of his prize too well. With 
some of the master spirits languishing in the fortress of St. Elmo 
to control them, the Sicilian Squadre might have done good ser- 
vice, notwithstanding that a large proportion of the refuse of 
society was to be found in their ranks, galley-slaves and other 
criminals, cast loose the previous winter by the retreating Neapo- 
litans. Many of these, as we have already stated, deserved well 
of their country in the fervour of the first struggle, but fell back 
in inaction and security. The offscourings of Naples had also 
been bestowed by the politic Ferdinand upon Sicily; and enlist- 
ing as a means of subsistence, brought confusion instead of aid 
in the hour of perplexity. Mieroslawski, a Pole, commanded the 
Sicilian army, numbering from 10,000 to 12,000 men; and has 
left a series of blunders and failures as the memorials of his brief 
authority. Not above 7000 could be hastily concentrated between 
Messina and the enemy's first point of attack; but these, with 
inexcusable want of judgment, he distributed en échelon over 
fifty miles of Filangieri’s line of march, who found it easy to beat 
them in detail, and spread terror and discouragement before him 
as he advanced upon Catania. Invested both by sea and land, 
bombarded nearly from sunrise to sunset, this city made a splendid 
resistance. It was a noble but a last effort. The intelligence of 
Charles Albert's defeat at Novara paralysed Palermo. Every hope 
bound up in the possibility of his success was crushed. Radetsky's 
Croats would now be at the-disposal of Ferdinand to overrun 
Sicily, while upon England and upon France she was told to 
count no further. Filangieri was advancing ; the doom of Messina 
threatened her ancient capital. 

At this crisis, the French admiral Baudin interposed, beseech- 
ing the Sicilian Government to accept his good offices with the 
king of Naples, and not attempt a suicidal defence. A majority 
in the Parliament and the National Guard consented to his 
proposal; and three days later the admiral forwarded from Gaeta 
a note of the conditions promised by the king to himself and M. 
de Rayneval, adding, that Mr. Temple entirely approved of the 
course they were pursuing.* As a curious monument of broken 
faith we here transcribe this document :—- 

* Despatch dated from the French linc-of-battle-ship Jeza, Roads of Gaeta, 
¥8th of April, 1849. 
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“1, A constitution in conformity with the Act of Gaeta of 28th 
February, 1849. 
“2. The eldest son of the king, or another royal prince, as viceroy ; 
or failing these, some eminent personage. 
“3. National Guard for Palermo. 
“4, Liberation of the Sicilian prisoners captured in consequence of 
the events in Calabria, except their leaders, who will be exiled for a 
iven time. 
“5. General Amnesty, excepting only the chiefs and authors of the 
revolution. 
“6. Recognition of the public debt contracted by the revolutionary 
Government.” 


Rendered credulous by terror, the advocates of peace caught at 
these promises, confirmed, as they were, by the agreement that 
no Neapolitan troops should be quartered within Palermo. 
Ruggiero Settimo, and the forty-three excluded from royal grace, 
along with two hundred of the principal actors in the events of 
the last eighteen months,—not deluded by their present exemp- 
tion into any reliance on Baudin’s assurances of the king's gene- 
rous intentions,—embarked on French and English vessels on 
the 25th of April, and entered upon a banishment which for 
many has already ended in the tomb. 

It was not, however, till the 15th of May, that Filangieri, pre- 
ceded by a proclamation of the most conciliatory tendency, 
appeared before Palermo; quartered his troops in the barracks 
outside the walls, and announced the re-establishment of Ferdi- 
nand of Bourbon’s authority. His purpose gained, he threw off 
the mask. Martial law was proclaimed on the 19th of May; 
the people previously invited to sell their arms, being now com- 
manded (with the exception of the National Guard) to deliver 
them within forty-eight hours on pain of death. The following 
day, the 20th, the troops entered the town, and took up the posi- 
tions occupied before the revolution. A few days later, the 
National Guard was dissolved, and likewise made amenable to 
martial lav. Domiciliary visits of the police were now set on 
foot, and upwards of a thousand persons found guilty of conceal- 
ing arms or ammunition were put to death in various parts of the 
island. In many cases the possession of a few ounces of powder 
sufficed for the forfeiture of life. Forty-four were the exceptions 
to the amnesty ; but ere long the prisons were filled with political 
a and every ship that left Sicilian shores bore away fresh 
exiles, 

That the Constitution of Gaeta remained a dead letter—that 
no prince of the royal blood (and there are no lack of them in 
Naples) has been made Viceroy—that the Sicilian chiefs captured 
in Calabria are still immured in Neapolitan dungeons—are patent 
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facts. It only remains for us to relate how the final article of 
Admiral Baudin’s concessions was violated. After imposing 
various new taxes, the king wound up the year 1849 by the 
institution of a national debt for Sicily of twenty millions of 
ducats; ‘‘ such being the cost of insurrections,” was the wording 
of the decree. This conveyed a thrust at England. In Sep- 
tember, the severities exercised upon Sicily had drawn forth a 
feeble remonstrance from the Foreign Office, in which the ancient 
and recognised rights of the Sicilians to the constitution of 
1812 were once more detailed, and the danger of their prolonged 
suspension respectfully set forth. ‘The Court of Naples’ arrogant 
and mendacious reply was followed up as we have seen. Sterile 
as was this interposition, England was the only one to hazard it ; 
France kept entirely aloof. 

During the last ten years, insurrectionary efforts in January, 
1850, and again in the autumn of 1856, have been the only varia- 
tions in a dark period of misery and stagnation.* Martial law is 
still in force, nay, more stringently in force than heretofore, were 
that possible, throughout the island. Palermo has a garrison of 
18,000 troops; and forty cannons ready loaded are ranged in the 
square of the palace ; 8000 men hold Messina; 6000 Catania. Be- 
tween the oppressors and the oppressed subsists a deadly animosity; 
the Sicilian regards the Neapolitan as the Venetian doesthe Austrian. 
As in the old times already described, the police is all-powerful 
and unrelenting ; the punishment of the stick, often on the mere 
suspicion of a political offence, is carried to a pitilessextent. As 
in those times also, it is the aim of Naples to degrade Sicily in the 
social scale. The inventions of the day are not applicable be- 
yond the Straits ; railroads are still unknown; even lighting by 
gas is denied to the entreaties of the citizens of Palermo. No 
steamers are allowed to approach the island, but such as touch at 
Naples, both in going and returning. In the desire to keep 
them remote from politics, when any stirring event is abroad, the 
mails are sometimes detained for a week together, as if to irritate 
them by withholding the cautious details of the official journals 
to which even the Neapolitans have access. Neither is internal 
communication encouraged. The inland towns are wholly inac- 
cessible, except by mule tracks. Three or four years ago, a 
royal lieutenant took measures for repairing someroads. Orders 
came from Naples to suspend the works. 

The correspondence between Sicily and foreign countries is 
jealously watched; every one knows their letters will be opened, 
and that an incautious revelation would cost the writer his 
liberty. Hence the difficulty of obtaining many details illus- 





* As we write, Sicily is reported to be in the throes of a new revolution. 
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trative of the actual condition of the island. In a measure it 
seems cut off from the rest of Europe. Fewcomeand go. Such 
of the political emigrants as have obtained permission to return 
to Sicily, have generally found themselves interdicted from leaving 
it. Women are not beneath the Government’s vigilant sus- 
picions. The wife of Don Emerico Amari, one of the most 
eminent of the constitutional party, and of the ancient nobility 
of the island, has sued in vain for the last two years for per- 
mission to repair thither to see her aged parents. The widowed 
Princess Butera is alike unable to return to her native country, 
unless in her petition to the king she stigmatizes as a rebel the 
husband in whom she gloried. Not content with harshness to the 
living, the Court of Naples extends its enmity to the dead. The 
remains of the ,Prince of Butera, those also of the Marquis of 
Spedalotto, are not allowed to be conveyed to the vaults of their 
ancestors. In Malta still lives the venerable Ruggiero Settimo. 
In Paris, Turin, Genoa, and Nice are to be found the other repre- 
sentative men of the Sicilian revolution. Driven from home, 
from riches, and from station, they bear their lot with the philo- 
sophy of men conscious of suffering in a right cause. They 
speak of England, without passion, without bitterness, but without 
hope. If the day of redemption is to dawn for Sicily, they no 
longer look to it from her. 
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HE most enlightened professors of that religion which pro- 
claims ‘‘ Blessed are the poor, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven ;” and “ Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
refuse to admit that it sanctions extravagance any more than 
cruelty—the revivals in Ireland any more than the austerities of 
the Egyptian anchorites, or the persecutions of the Inquisition. 
Simultaneously with the growth of Protestantism, numberless 
spurious accretions of Christianity, suggested by human folly or 
duplicity, have been lopped off; and many alleged interpolations 
and excrescences still clung to by the people as essential parts of 
the faith, are now rejected by distinguished Biblical scholars. 
The Rev. F. D. Maurice, late Professor of Theology at King’s 
College, discards the doctrine of eternal punishment; the Rev. 
Professor Jowett, of Oxford, the theory of sacrificial atonement ; 
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the Rev. Professor Baden Powell, of the same university, repudiates 
the authority of the Old Testament, and consequently the doc- 
trine of the fall of man and the obligation of Sabbath obser- 
vance ;* the Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s, Everton, the Rev. J. 
Macnaught, renounces Scripture inspiration; and the Bishop of 
Hereford doctrinal religion generally. The process of simplification 
will undoubtedly have to be carried still further: the labours 
of Biblical criticism will have to be extended and their results dif- 
fused before the genuine ore of Christ's teaching can be wholly 
separated from the dross of superstition and scriptural corruptions 
with which it is still combined. For example, a passage which 
has operated as much as any to terrify and oppress the Christian 
mind—the latter part of the sixteenth chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Mark—is believed by competent judges to form no part of 
the original text. But the poor and illiterate have neither the 
time nor the power adequately to examine the history and doc- 
trinal development of Christianity for themselves. In treating 
of Christian revivals, therefore, which are confined almost ex- 
clusively to these classes, we are not concerned with the ideal 
Christianity of philosophers and scholars, but with the actual 
Christianity as commonly professed and practised by the great 
body of the Christian world.t Whether taught by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, or by the priest of Protestantism, who, believ- 
ing in the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, interprets them for 
himself and adopts them as his sole guide, certain doctrines which 
have been instilled into the people as the essential elements of 
Christianity have remained the same since the beginning of the 
Christian era, and have always included that of eternal torment as 
the just punishment of sinners. 

“ He that believeth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall 
be damned,” is the decisive declaration which has struck terror 
into the hearts of millions of every Christian generation during 
the last eighteen centuries. What will be the mode of existence 
and the enjoyments of the “ saved,” is indicated too vaguely to 
enable terrestrial men and women to form any distinct idea of the 
nature of celestial bliss. But the descriptions of the life of the 
damned are so definite and circumstantial, that they enable the 
feeblest intellect to conceive it with a vividness too intense to be 
dwelt upon without inspiring a horror akin to madness. 

If the myriads of mankind constituting Christendom really 





* “To recur to the Old Testament is to go back to a less advanced state of 

ings Meats and days, ordinances and sabbaths, if primeval, have 
ceased.””—‘ Christianity without Judaism,” pp. 216, 217. By the Rev. Baden 
Powell, M.A. 1857. 

+ In this sense, and in this sense only, we shall use the words “ Christian” 
and “ Christianity” throughout the present article. 
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believe that the soul is immortal, that eternal happiness or eternal 
misery will be allotted to every human being, that the fate of each 
depends upon the fulfilment or non-fulfilment on earth of certain 
prescribed conditions, and that all are in danger of everlasting hell- 
fire who have not obtained the assurance of salvation, vouchsafed 
by the “ Holy Spirit,” it is obvious that no man, woman, or child 
ought to rest night or day so long as that assurance is withheld. 
A true believer, according to Mr. Angell James, would feel that 
‘the destiny of a single soul comprehends in its eternal history 
more of misery or happiness than does the temporal history of our 
globe, with all its millions of millions of inhabitants, from its 
creation to its conflagration.” If Christendom were really 
Christian, if men believed, instead of believing that they 
believe, and if they were logical and consistent, that dread of 
damnation, those agonizing prayers for forgiveness, those pas- 
sionate appeals to the Son for salvation from the wrath of the 
Father, which are the distinguishing features of Christian 
revivals, would constitute a phase in the existence of every intel- 
ligent human being. Revivals would not then be epidemic, pro- 
pagated by contagion, affecting many thousands in one locality 
simultaneously, occurring at irregular intervals, and induced by 
influences popularly believed to be supernatural and beyond 
human control. On the contrary, they would be at once endemic 
and sporadic ; not infectious, but generated of individual con- 
viction in every one able to think ; like the process of teething, 
or other crises of organic evolution, though always present in 
society, they would never affect large numbers in one place at the 
same moment, but would be experienced and lived through by 
each individual for himself, at a period determined by his own 
mental development. Regarding revivals from the point of view 
of the puritan Christian, who accepts every word within the covers 
of the Bible as of Divine authority, we are no longer astonished 
by the frequency of their occurrence, or by the rapidity and extent 
of their multiplication. The wonder is, that instead of being 
spasmodic and recurring at intervals, they are not regular and 
continuous; that, instead of being the exceptional, they are not 
the normal, condition of every Christian community. 

The fact is, to be a nominal Christian is one thing; to be a 
real puritan Christian is quite another, and far more difficult 
thing. What has he not to contend with who, taking the whole 
New Testament as an infallible guide, would really follow Christ? 
The world, which is the place of his birth, the home of his affec- 
tions, the sphere of his activity, and possibly of his ambition and 
glory, must be renounced: he must become as a stranger and a@ 
pilgrim on the earth, journeying to a better country ; he must 
recognise that earthly riches are dangerous obstacles to his pro- 
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gress, that it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven; and 
that in order to have treasure there, it is safest to sell all he has 
on earth, giving the proceeds to the poor. He must mortify his 
affections : that passion which is one of the strongest necessities 
of his nature, he must stifle as unholy, remembering with Origen 
the words of Christ—‘ Men have made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” and the teaching of St. Paul, that 
contented singleness is a holier estate than marriage ; in short, he 
must be ready to give up everything in exchange for his soul, 
and to leave father, mother, wife, or child in order to secure his 
own salvation. Desires centring in himself or others, selfish or 
unselfish impulses, must be alike annihilated in the absorbing 
hope of securing eternal bliss, or in the overwhelming fear 
of eternal suffering with which he is threatened. Thus com- 
pletely to crush the natural man—thus to die to the world, in 
order to live for Christ,—what force of character—what inflexible 
will— what stern, unrelenting cruelty, even, both to self and 
others, is there not required! Who shall compute the sum of 
inward conflicts—of mental agonies, which have already been 
endured to achieve this result ? 

But great as are the difficulties of realizing a Christian life, 
they are more than equalled by the tremendous trial which the 
intellect has to pass through, especially if it be robust and active, 
before becoming sufficiently humble to realize the Christian 
faith. ‘To the worldling, and to him who follows only the gui- 
dance of his intellect, the achievement of the strict Bible Christian 
may indeed seem impossible: for he has to believe that God 
cursed the whole human race even to its remotest posterity, 
because its first parents, when in the garden of Eden, partook of 
the fruit of a forbidden tree; that the effect of this curse is a 
formal sentence pronounced on every human creature—eternal 
life in eternal torment; that His infinite justice demands the 
award of this terrific punishment; that though the demands of 
the infinite justice of God the Father makes forgiveness, or even 
mitigation of the punishment impossible, he yet “so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish but have everlasting life ;” that 
Jesus Christ the Son of God (one of the Divine Trinity by whom 
the universe was created and is sustained) became incarnate as a 
human being, and was born of the Virgin Mary, whom the Holy 
Ghost had overshadowed ; that having, during his assumption 
of human nature, announced to mankind the gladtidings of sal- 
vation, restored the dead to life, and performed many other 
miracles, in attestation of his divinity, he offered himself as an 
atonement for the sins of the world; that having been crucified 
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and buried, he descended into hell, rose again on the third day, 
was afterwards seen by many of his disciples, and was then taken 
up to heaven ; that by the infinite sufferings on the cross of God 
the Son in the human form, the justice of God the Father was 
so far appeased as to enable all men, who believe in the Son and 
in the efficacy of his atonement, and who plead for forgiveness 
for his sake, to obtain redemption ; that there is no other way of 
salvation ; that they who do not believe in Jesus Christ as the 
only Redeemer, will be excluded from all share in the saving 
efficacy of his atonement, and will be consigned to the flames of 
hell, there to remain, incapable of annihilation, enduring incon- 
ceivable torments throughout eternity; and, finally, that the Old 
and New Testament are divinely inspired books, every word of 
which is absolute truth. 

Such are the difficulties of faith and practice which it is 
believed must be encountered and conquered by all Bible 
Christians; but they are far from being the whole; and men 
who have received a good secular education, or who are students of 
physical science, find these difficulties increase enormously both 
in number and intensity in proportion to the extent of their 
knowledge. ‘The untutored peasant who sees the sun apparently 
moving each day in a semicircle from east to west, has no diffi- 
culty in believing that the earth is the immovable centre of the 
universe ; seeing, too, that when the sun has set, the moon and 
stars afford their “ lesser light,” the idea that the earth was created 
before the sun and moon and stars, and that these were made 
expressly to give light to it, ‘‘the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night,” seems to him most natural; 
knowing that rain descends from above, and having heard of, if 
he has never seen the ocean, it is easy for him to believe ina 
“firmament,” dividing the waters above it, which fall down as 
rain, from those below it, which constitute the sea ; his knowledge 
of the crust of the earth being confined to what he has acquired 
from ploughing and harrowing its surface, or from occasionally 
contemplating a shallow section of it in cliffs or quarries with 
that peculiar bovine gaze which distinguishes him, he finds it 
just as easy to believe it first became the arena of organization 
sixty hundred as sixty million years ago; profoundly ignorant of 
the order of succession in which animal life has been evolved on 
the planet, that many tribes had lived and become extinct even 
before man appeared on the scene, he can casily conceive that 
by Adam’s sin first came death into the world ; able to believe in 
the existence of an indefinite reservoir of “ waters above the fir- 
mament,” he is equally able to believe in a deluge of the earth 
so complete that its highest mountains were covered by the flood ; 
knowing nothing of the refraction and decomposition of light, he 
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is unconscious of any effort of credulity in looking on the rain- 
bow as “ set in the cloud ” for the first time when the waters had 
subsided, to be for a token of God's covenant to Noah and his 
posterity that he would not drown the world any more; the less 
his knowledge of those wondrous physical laws by which the 
positions, movements, and order of the bodies constituting the 
solar system are maintained, the more credible to him is the 
statement that at the command of Joshua “ the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a whole 
day, until the children of Israel had avenged themselves on their 
enemies,” and that the Lord caused the sun-dial to go backward, 
as a sign that he would prolong the life of Hezekiah fifteen years ; 
he who is ignorant how many Biblical passages have been applied 
in a sense’ unforeseen by their writers; how often, in fact, the 
interpretation of the learned critic is totally different from that of 
the devout believer, sees no obstacle to his faith in the plenary 
inspiration of the sacred volume, in such incidents as the substi- 
tution oP the word redeemer for avenger in the translation of the 
words of Job, “I know that my avenger liveth,” the interpola- 
tion of the spurious passage, “ And there be three that bear 
witness in heaven,” &c., or the tracing the genealogy of Jesus, 
through his reputed father Joseph, up to David, in order that a 
prophecy might be fulfilled, although he was born of a Virgin. 
Tn short, the less a man knows of the “history of the Bible, and 
the less critically he studies its pages, the more unhesitating and 
perfect may become his faith in it as a supernaturally communi- 
cated and wholly infallible book. 

But if we turn to the man of science, and consider the diffi- 
culties which he has to encounter in becoming a Bible Christian, 
they seem so numerous and insurmountable that we can no 
longer wonder at the fewness of scientific converts, or fail to sym- 
pathize with those who are still struggling with ever-recurring 
doubts, and whose most fervent prayer, “ Lord, help thou mine 
unbelief,” expresses but too truly how small is their power of 
faith. By observation, the astronomer finds that the earth not 
only moves round its own axis, but is whirled round the sun at 
the rate of 68,000 miles an hour; that, in relation to it, the sun 
and stars are fixed, and are incomparably vaster and more impor- 
tant ; and that the “firmament” has no existence, being resolved 
into boundless space studded with stars immeasurably far beyond 
each other in the infinite regions of the universe: how shall he 
reconcile these discoveries with his Christian duty of believing 
that the earth is immovable; that the sun, and moon, and stars 
were afterwards created to revolve around it as ministering orbs, 
giving it light, and dividing the night from the day; and that the 
starry dome above us is a solid firmament dividing the waters 
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above it from those below? By his study of celestial physics, he 
is assured that the phenomena of the sun standing still, or going 
back in its course, are impossible without casting the whole solar 
system into disorder; while his difficulty of believing in these 
miracles is increased by the total absence of evidence in the 
history of Egypt of their having been witnessed by the learned 
men who were contemporaries with Joshua and Hezekiah. 

The geologist is constrained by the “testimony of the rocks” 
to believe that the world has been the theatre of animal life for 
countless myriads of ages; that throughout eras of inconceivably 
long duration before the existence of man, the bloody wars of the 
animal kingdom had been waged unceasingly by innumerable 
millions of carnivora—invertebrata, fishes, birds, reptiles, and 
mammalia—which then, as now, made every land and sea the 
scene of their destructive conflicts; that the waters filling the 
great valleys of the earth are the sole source of rain; and that, 
consequently, unless all the mountains were levelled and the 
ocean valleys filled up, a universal deluge is inconceivable. It 
must be at once seen and acknowledged how hard it is for him, 
while believing in these truths, also to believe in the cosmogony 
of the book of Genesis, in the Noachian deluge, and in the doc- 
trine that by man’s sin first came death into the world, and that 
this sin necessitated the incarnation and crucifixion of the Son 
of God, as the only means whereby the human race could be 
redeemed from eternal punishment. The Rev. Professor Powell 
acknowledges that “the earlier attempts to square the facts to 
the narrative, have been succeeded by those to square the narra- 
tive to the facts ; but both are equally and transparently futile.”* 
It is needless to dwell upon the vast number of difficulties of 
other kinds which embarrass the student of nature when he strives 
to harmonize the teachings of science with those of Revelation. 
The few instances given amply suffice to show that, besides the 
numerous obstacles which all have to encounter in really adopt- 
ing the faith and living the life of a consistent Bible Christian, 
men of science meet with many others seemingly insuperable; 
and that, consequently, their secular knowledge and their Chris- 
tian faith being in an inverse ratio, Christian revivals among such 
men never occur. 

The foregoing indications of the difficulties of becoming a 
Christian explain, as it seems to us, why countries wholly Chris- 
tian in name are but very slightly so in fact ;+ why men are so 





* “Christianity without Judaism, pp. 62, 63. 
+ The statement in the text is strikingly pc wt _ the evidence (recentl 


published) taken before the Lords’ Select Committee on Church-rates, whic 
sat towards the close of last Session, We quote from an extract which 
appeared in the Zimes of November 5th: “There is an alarming picture pre- 
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illogical and inconsistent as to act and think in their daily life as 
if wholly unconscious of the tremendous alternative set before them 
in their creed ; how the exceptional event of a revival startles 
them into sudden frenzy of alarm; and why the really educated 
classes remain so entirely unmoved, unless by a feeling of com- 
passion, at a movement so powerfully affecting the ignorant of 
both sexes. The great number and the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties encountered in becoming a Christian determine the mode 
of origin and the means of continuance of Christian revivals, and 
impress upon them their peculiar character. The majority of the 
Evangelical world regard them, throughout all their phases, as 
results of the miraculous outpouring of the Holy Spirit; but 
whether the influence exerted be that of the Holy Spirit or not, 





sented of the irreligion in which large masses of the population are steeped. 
For example, in Southwark there are 68 per cent. of the people who attend no 
place of worship; in Lambeth, 603; in Sheffield, 62; in Oldham, 615; in 
Gateshead, 60; in Preston, 59; in Brighton, 54; in the Tower Hamlets, 53}; 
in Finsbury, 53; in Salford, 52; in South Shields, 52; in Manchester, 513; in 
Bolton, 513; in Stoke, 514; in Westminster, 50; and in Coventry, 50.” Of 
the aggregate population of the sixteen places named the average proportion 
who never enter a place of worship is 53 per cent., and of the remaining 47 per 
cent., how few are real Christians ! 

The Select Committee of the House of Lords, “appointed to inquire into 
the deficiency of means of spiritual instruction and places of divine worship in 
the metropolis, and in other populous districts in England and Wales,” would 
have inferred that the non-attendance on public worship and the misery and 
degradation of great masses of the people in the metropolis and other large 
towns arise from the paucity of churches, from the deficiency of church means, 
But the inference to be drawn from Mr. Horace Maim’s very impartial sum- 
mary respecting the extent and the causes of the absence of the people from 
gebbe worship are, as we have already pointed out, very different. ‘It 
appears from his statistics, that there were absent from the available means of 
cices worship on the census Sunday 5,288,294 persons able to have attended 
once at least, and who neglected to do so. The proportion of persons ad/e to 
have attended one and the same service on Sundays—that is, not reasonably 
prevented by age, sickness, and necessary avocations—is estimated at 58 per 
cent. of the population, and the proportion able, without physical hindrance, to 
attend some ove religious service, is taken at 70 percent. of the population. If 
70 per cent. had attended, their number would have been 12,549,326, but there 
was only an aggregate of attendance, at the three services in all places of 
worship, amounting to 7,261,032. Some of these were no doubt attendances 
by the same persons on more than one service; on the other hand, some who 
were absent on that day might at other times attend. But were there means 
of more persons attending then? The total number of sittings within reach, 
when the churches and chapels were open, was 10,226,797, ‘so that it is tole- 
rably certain that the 5,288,294 who every Sunday neglect religious ordinances 
do so of their own free choice, and are not compelled to be absent on account 
of a deficiency of sittings.’ (Abr. Report, p. 89.) It is still more worthy of 
remark, that out of the total of 16,912,563 sittings in all places of walle, 
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4,894,594 are described as free, and the fact of the other sittings being actu 
paid for indicates that they are principally the free sittings which are un- 
occupied.” — Westminster Review, Vol. xv., Art. “Spiritual Destitution,” p. 149. 
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certuin it is that its manifestations are responsive to human en- 
deavour, that by pursuing a particular course of action they may 
be evoked, that the leaders of revivals are aware of the con- 
ditions which must be complied with in order to effect them, and 
that they act accordingly. What these conditions are, and how 
they may be realized in any community at any time, we shall 
now attempt to show. 

Of the difficulties of becoming a Ciristian already enumerated, 
nearly all those which stand in the way of living a Christian life, 
especially those which constitute the peculiarity of that life, are 
quietly ignored in modern times both by priests and neophytes, 
In connexion with revivals, the difficulties to be overcome are 
chiefly those of creed. As he who would become a believer finds 
that the more knowledge he possesses, the more these difficulties 
increase, while the more ignorant he is, the less they embarrass 
him, itis obvious that to effect sudden conversions a condition 
of the first importance is ignorance. This inference is wholly 
justified by experience: the first disciples of Jesus were noto- 
riously “unlearned and ignorant men ;” their preaching was, as 
Eusebius says (Hist. E. Bk. iii. ch. 24), not a result of artificial 
eloquence and learning, but the power of the Holy Ghost ;* and 
they were thus far better qualified than human learning could have 
rendered them to be the propagators of that fervent feeling which, 
apart from all the metaphysical paradoxes of the Greek Church, 
and the Biblical incongruities imposed upon the belief of later 
times, was in itself a paradoxical anomaly, as exacting an un- 
reserved renunciation of the claims of sex, kindred, and country. 
Their hearers and converts were the lowest and most ignorant; 
they consisted of that large class of whom Celsus speaks so con- 
temptuously (Origen, Cels. 3, 55), the weavers, shoemakers, and 
curriers—in short, the poor and the poor in spirit, to whom the 
Gospel was more especially addressed, and whose meekness, accord- 
ing to the latex Jewish theory of theocratic retribution (Psalm 
XXxXvil. 11), was to possess the inheritanee of the earth. And when 
the inevitable revolution converted what had been a persecuted 
sect into a dominant party, the rigorous Christian was still to be 
found, not among the satellites of the Roman bishop or the 
Byzantine emperor, but among the lay victims of ecclesiastical 
avarice and ambition, among the anchorites of the Egyptian 
desert, or the pillar saints of Syria. The monastic orders were 
recruited from the ranks of the poor and uneducated ; the Abbey 
of Fontevraud from the enforced celibacy of married and maiden 
in the desolating period of the Crusades. Tertullian emphati- 





* See St. Paul’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. ii. vy. 2,4. Also his 
second Epistle, ch. i. v. 12. 
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cally tramples human learning under fvuot, appealing, not to the 
wisdom of the wise, but to the rude, uncultivated conscience (de 
Testimonio Anime, ch. 1); not to the mind formed in schools 
and libraries, jabbering philosophy acquired in the Academy or 
Portico, but to the native intellect of the workshop and the street, 
which refuses to know anything except Christ crucified, and 
believes faith to be all in all (De Prescrip. Her. ch. 7). The 
Christian sect of flagellants, or Brethren of the Cross, which 
extended over Europe in the fourteenth century, “ consisted,” 
says Hecker, “ chiefly of persons of the lower class.” The bio- 
graphies of Whitefield and of Wesley attest, in almost every page, 
that the wonderful results of their labours, and the thousands of 
conversions which they effected, were mainly confined to peasants, 
miners, colliers, and ‘ the heathen masses of large towns.” In fact, 
although the Methodists, who are distinguished pre-eminently by 
the large number of “ revivals,” have now grown into a vast and 
powerful body, guided and governed by an elaborately organized 
and centralized hierarchy, they consist almost exclusively of the 
illiterate classes. They undoubtedly comprise a certain number 
of a higher order, but the knowledge which these possess consists 
rather of the instruments of education than of education itself. 
They rarely, if ever, occupy themselves with scientific studies or 
critical inquiries into the history, authenticity, and authority of 
the Hebrew Scriptures; while the literature of their most en- 
lightened leaders is generally of an order too low to gain recogni- 
tion in the republic of letters, unless associated with the writings 
of men with whom it has nothing in common save the fact of 
being bound up in the same cover.* 

We rejoice to believe that Methodism has produced no incon- 
siderable amount of intellectual fruit, that among the thousands 
whom it awakens from utter indifference to moral and religious 
subjects, and fills with enthusiastic zeal to “ pluck brands from 
the burning,” there are not a few gifted with superior intellect 
and natural earnestness of character, whose conversion proves a 
first impulse to their mental activity, the force of which is not 
expended until having carried them through Methodism, and often 
subsequent religious phases, it enables them to attain intellectual 





* We have reason to know that when the “London Review,” a quarterly 
organ of Methodism, was started, a distinguished free-thinker was engaged to 
write in the first number. It is notorious that those “orthodox journals” 
which have a circulation beyond the limits of the sects they represent, owe it 
chiefly to the contributions of men known to hold what are called “ infidel 
opinions.” A very creditable exception to the general character of Methodist 
literature will be found in Dr. Stevens’ “ History of Methodism,” named at the 
head of this article. The extensive information, ability, and liberal spirit, as 
ed the admirable method displayed in it, must ensure for it a wide cir- 
culation. 


[Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIII.]—New Serius, Vol. XVII. No. I. N 
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freedom, aud an honourable position among the original thinkers 
and workers of their generation—the men of genius of whom the 
nation is proud. But these results are incidental, and beyond the 
sphere of Methodism, and as they tend rather to subvert than to 
strengthen it, its priesthood neither contemplates them as_ possi- 
bilities to be striven for, nor regards their realization with favour. 
These remarks are equally true of other Christian sects. In all, igno- 
rance proves to be the mental condition most favourable to rapid 
conversion. It is true that among the hundreds of thousands who 
are said to have ‘‘ found peace” during the recent American re- 
vival, there was a larger proportion of the middle and “ respec- 
table” classes than usually distinguish such movements. ‘This 
fact is ascribable we believe to the auxiliary influence of “ the deep- 
diffused and long-continued commercial depression of 1857-8, and 
the failures of that period, 1500 of which are said to have occurred 
during the first three months of 1858.” Numbers of banks stopped 
payment every week, and tens of thousands of workmen in the midst 
of a severe winter were wandering about the streets of great towns, 
vainly seeking for employment. “That many tradesmen and 
bankers driven to despair of this world, and learned only in the 
literature of the ledger, should under these circumstances seek to 
balance their accounts with the next is not to be wondered at. 
But how few out of the 250,000 who obtained forgiveness for their 
debts of sin were of the really educated class, may be conjectured 
from the exultation with which the small number of cases ad- 
ducible of conversion from heresy and infidelity is dwelt on. The 
Rev. Dr. Lorimer tells us that he was “ informed on good authority, 
that at least two Socinian ministers of Boston have, in connexion 
with the revival renounced their heresy, and declared themselves 
on the side of evangelical religion.” The same gentleman devotes 
three pages to a case of “ unusual interest,” that of “ a Socinian 
lady of cultivated intellect,.a bold thinker, impressing her opi- 
nions on all with whom she came in contact,’ and who having 
become “involved with the ensnaring fallacy of Unitarianism,’ 
was at length able to exclaim, “ One thing only I know, ‘ whereas 
once I was blind now I see,” and to “glory in the Cross of 
Christ.”* Another narrator devotes a chapter to “the conviction 





* It seems cruel to disturb the evangelical rejoicings over the conversion of 
these Socinian sinners, but our regard for the truth compels us to say that if 
the agency of the Holy Spirit was manifested by delivering them from the 
“ensnaring fallacy of Unitarianism,” it operated ina strangely inconsistent way, 
for we are assured by a clergyman of the Church of England that “in the 
revivals of America last year, tle Unitarians had their share of converts.” See 
the Rev. Dr. Salmon’s Sermon, named at the head of our article, p. 21. We 
may add that the London Unitarians do not consider themselves excluded from 
revival benefits : only recently they held a meeting at Radley’s Hotel to discuss 
the means of initiating a revival m their community. 
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and conversion of an infidel lawyer.” These, together with an 
“infidel editor,’ who gave up his paper, yielding him from 1000 
to 2000 dollars annually, in order to “serve the Lord,” a very 
wealthy, proud, infidel, irreligious man, who threatened his wife 
and children with disinheritance, and banishment from his house 
if they went to the prayer-meeting and “ got religion,” and “a 
hardened infidel seventy-two years of age,” exhaust the list pre- 
sented to us of these “ worst of sinners,” who “ gave evidence of 
a true change.” 

That the revival in Ireland is chiefly confined to the poor and 
uneducated class is proved by the testimony of all witnesses. 
Many of the converts have not the means of procuring clothing 
in which to attend the religious services—subscriptions for such 
being solicited. The character of the class acted on is also clearly 
indicated by its moral effects. It is said to have “ destroyed 
whisky-drinking, shut up many of the public-houses, made a cock- 
pita place of preaching,” &c. Swearing, lying, theft, wife-beating, 
and drinking are in great measure suppressed, “ the police-con- 
stables have little or nothing to do, and the sessions and assizes 
have hardly any cases before them.” That those of the ignorant, 
who are also young, or of the “ weaker” sex, and therefore least 
reflective and most impressionable, should form a large proportion 
of the converts is to beexpected. “The young,” says Mr. Grant, 
“are largely partakers in the blessings which these revivals bring 
with them wherever they are witnessed.” Many of the young 
women employed in the mills were actually “ struck” while at 
work, and “ exhibited sudden religious impressions quite as strong 
and unequivocal as those manifested at any of the meetings where 
‘awakenings’ have occurred.” T'he Coleraine Chronicle records 
as “the most remarkable instance of the Divine power, that the 
children attending the excellent school established and maintained 
by the Irish Society, and taught by a man who had found ‘ peace 
and joy in believing’ were each-and all simultaneously prostrated, 
that the work of the Spirit in them might ‘ out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings perfect praise.’” As justly observed by the 
Rev. Dr. Salmon, the most violent and extensive religious excite- 
ment that history records, took place in one of the darkest periods 
of the Church’s history, viz., that which led to the Crusades ; when 
millions of Christians, thoroughly believing what they exclaimed, 
“Tt is the will of God,” deserted their homes only to perish in heaps 
in a foreign land. 

The condition for effecting a revival next in importance to that 
of ignorance is, that all the members of the Church shall enjoy com- 
plete freedom from doctrinal and disciplinal restraint, in order that 
the laity may co-operate in the religious services by preaching, 
mutual exhortation, telling “ how the Lord has dealt with them,” 
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art combining in fervent and long-continued public prayer for the 
salvation of souls. Many of the ordained priests and ministers of 
Christianity find it hard to accept this condition, many reject it 
altogether, and hence one of the reasons why revivals are much 
less frequent than they might be. A seeming instinct admonishes 
them that compliance with this condition involves the exaltation 
of the laity, and a proportionate abasement of the clergy, opens 
the door to heresy, and while lessening the authority, endangers 
the stability and supremacy of the whole hierarchy, the power of 
which is apparently presumed to repose on the unquestioning 
recognition of its orthodoxy. On the occasion of the first Chris- 
tian revival this condition, as well as the one already mentioned, 
is said to have been faithfully complied with. In the Book of 
the Acts of the Apostles (the authenticity of which, however, 
Biblical scholars believe to be at least doubtful), we are told 
that after Christ was taken up, a cloud receiving him out of their 
sight, they assembled at Jerusalem in “‘ an upper room,” where 
abode Peter and others. ‘‘ These all continued with one accord 
in prayer and supplication, with the women, and Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren.” After Matthias had been chosen 
as an Apostle in place of Judas, and “ the day of Pentecost was 
fully come,” the apostles and disciples, numbering altogether 
about one hundred and twenty, “ were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.” Immediately afterwards Peter preached his first 
sermon. ‘Then they that gladly received his word were baptized: 
and the same day there were added unto them about three thousand 
souls.” In the’ sixth chapter of the same book we are informed 
that the apostles, appointed seven deacons to serve out the food of 
the disciples, in order that they might be free to give themselves 
“continually to prayer, and to the ministry of the word.” 

In those days the non-apostolic disciples seem to have taken 
an active part in spreading a knowledge of the Gospel, and we are 
told that Philip the Evangelist “ had four daughters, virgins, 
which did prophesy.” But even thus early the chief apostles 
became painfully conscious of the impropriety and dangers of 
giving to the laity of both sexes unlimited liberty of preaching 
and prophesying. In the fourteenth chapter of Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he shows how thoroughly alive he is 
to these evils. He reproyes the speaking in unknown tongues, dis- 
courages prophesying, unless in harmony with his own teaching, 
and commands women to keep silence. In the fourth chapter of 
his First Epistle to Timothy, he plainly evinces his apprehension 
and horror of the sectarian spirit. He also writes to Titus, that.a 
bishop must “hold fast the faithful word as he hath been taught, 
that he may be able by sound doctrine both to exhort and con- 
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vince the gainsayers. For there are many unruly and vain 
talkers and deceivers, especially they of the circumcision, whose 
mouths must be stopped,” &c. In the Second Epistle of Peter, 
there is a like warning and admonition. The apostolic exhorta- 
tion proved powerless however to suppress the liberty of pro- 
phesying, as the history of Christianity during the first three 
centuries of its existence abundantly testifies. The Christian 
Church, constituting at that time several distinct communities, 
held in the aggregate a great variety of doctrine: the Ebionites, 
as Eusebius tells us, considered Christ a plain and common man, 
“some, however, not denying that the Lord was born of, the 
Virgin;” the Gnostics, who differed from each other on many 
doctrinal points, attempted, says Mr. Mackay, “to convert 
Christianity into philosophy ; to place it in its widest relation to 
the universe, and to incorporate with it the ideas and feelings 
approved by the best intelligence of the times; the Montanists 
on the other hand were the Pietists ‘or Latter-Day Saints’ of 
the second century.” 

Opinions and doctrines, exhibiting a thousand shades of differ- 
ence from each other, were then able to co-exist; the conviction 
of each apostle, leader, or representative man, that his conception 
of Christianity was the true one, while blending personal interest 
and belief together, animated each with that propagandist zeal 
and energy which fervent religious faith, combined with un- 
conscious egotism, can alone inspire. Of course each teacher 
denounced the doctrines of his opponents; but, as there was as 
yet no recognised canon, no body of authorized dogma by which 
individual teachings could be tested, and as Christendom was still 
anarchic, the boundaries dividing orthodoxy from heresy were un- 
defined, and hence doctrines as far apart from that juste milieu 
which the Church finally decreed to be the centre of truth, as the 
natrow pietism of the Montanists and the latitudinarianism of 
the Gnostics, were co-ordinate elements of the common chaotic 
faith—neither the one nor the other subjecting their preachers 
and disciples to excommunication and the social martyrdom 
which followed it. Eusebius recounts about twenty different 
heresies which had arisen among the Christians up to his time, 
and though painting with no friendly hand the heresy of Montanus, 
has given us a picture of a revival in the ancient Church singu- 
larly like to those which are regarded by the modern saints as 
assurances that the Lord is still with them. He says :— 


“ Montanus, a recent convert, in the excessive desire of his soul to 
take the lead, gave the adversary occasion against himself, so that he 
Was carried away in spirit, and wrought up into a certain kind of frenzy 
and irregular ecstasy, raving and speaking and uttering strange things, 
and proclaiming what was contrary to the institutions that had pre- 
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vailed in the Church as handed down and preserved in succession from 
the earliest times.”’ Many, “elated as if by the Holy Spirit and the 
prophetic gift, and not a little puffed up, were captivated and seduced 
by hisinfluence. . . . . He also excited two others, females, and filled 
them with the spirit of delusion, so that they spake like the former, in 
a kind of frenzy, out of all propriety, and in a manner strange and 
novel.”’* 

Tertulliant describes a prophetess or weird-sister, resembling 
the mesmeric clairvoyants of the present day, who, seized with 
ecstasy during church worship, seemed to converse with angels or 
with the Lord himself, divined what was passing in people's 
minds, and prescribed medicines to those consulting her. 

The fervid and exuberant life and the rapid spread of Chris- 
tianity which distinguish the first, second, and third centuries, and 
which may be justly regarded as constituting a continuous suc- 
cession of revivals, were undoubtedly due to the freedom of thought 
and expression, the independence and autonomy of the several 
Christian communities, and even of their individual members. 
Individualism and local self-government generally prevailed, and 
the most gifted or most enthusiastic members of each community 
obtained ascendancy over their brethren in degrees proportionate 
to their force of character. The approaching end of the world, 
which was confidently expected, discouraged the faithful from 
wishing for or even thinking of a more perfect organization of 
the terrestrial Church. The distinction between clerks and laymen 
was for a Jong time unknown. As Mr. Mackay says— 


“The word bishop (extsxoroc) was originally an appellation used 
indiscriminately with presbyter and deacon, implying a peculiarity of 
function, not the title of a specific dignity. . .. . These names were 
not at first mere denominations of rank, but generic terms applied 
interchangeably to the official leaders of the congregation, generally 
consisting of its more ‘aged’ members, who as ‘inspectors’ (or episcopi), 
were also, of course, deacons, 7.¢., ‘ministers’ or ‘public servants; 
the greatest among Christians being the ‘servant of all.” ..... 
In the original democratic constitution, the first specific deacons were 
chosen by the congregation, or ‘whole multitude,’ their selection 
being acquiesced in, as of course, by the apostles; and this general 
electoral right continued down to the time of Cyprian, when the dis 
tinction of clergy and laity had been definitely established.” 


Such being the relations to each other of the several elements 





* Book v. ch. 16. Eusebius’s estimate of Montanus differs widely from 
that of Wesley, who, in his few words on that early saint, gives us a deep 
insight into his own nature. He doubted “whether that arch-heretic, Mon- 
¢anus, was not one of the holiest men of the second century.”—Stevens’ “ Hist. 
of Methodism,” ii. 390. 


+ “De Anima,” ch. 9. 
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of the primitive Church, it presented what we have named as the 
second condition of rapid revivals in its most perfect form. All 
were authorized to “ prophesy,” to address their brethren, and to 
take an active part in the public services, whether of preaching or 
of prayer. All could abandon themselves to their subjective im- 
pulses, and could obey unrestrainedly the inward voice of the 
Spirit. Believing themselves recipients and media of the Holy 
Ghost promised to all gathered together in the name of Christ, 
exhorting and encouraging each other to more steadfast faith, and 
to a more perfect life by a more entire renunciation of the world, 
and uniting in continuous prayer for the salvation of souls and 
the coming of the “kingdom,” they could not fail to induce that 
emotional excitement and fervid enthusiasm which certainly 
accompanies, if it does not constitute, what is called the “ out- 
pouring of the Spirit,” and which, by contagion, or a law of sym- 
pathy, spreads from one to another with a rapidity ensuring the 
conversion of thousands, and filling spectators with astonishment. 

But gradually an organizing and centralizing spirit became 
predominant. About the middle of the third century the several 
little republics or insulated churches of Greece and Asia co- 
operated to establish provincial synods to which their original 
night of legislation in matters oi faith and discipline were even- 
tually transferred; these synods spread rapidly through the 
empire, they connected themselves with each other by the mutual 
communication and discussion of their respective proceedings, 
and thus the bishops, as their members, concentrated the whole 
legislative and executive power of the collective churches in their 
own hands. In the councils of the several provinces the per- 
petual presidency was conferred on the bishops of the principal 
cities where the councils met; these »resident bishops soon 
assumed the lofty title of Metropolitam: and Primates, and 
availing themselves of their official positionsty usurp more and 
more ecclesiastical authority, they co-operatet hy their rivalry 
with the various other causes then active to estaVjsh the spiritual 
monarchy of Rome. 

While the Church was thus effecting the transfomation of a 
collection of independent republics into an absolute jespotism, 
the Christian dogma, by a simultaneous process, was beiyg slowly 
organized and consolidated; successive councils decidkd (not 
without many physical as well as spiritual conflicts) what »arti- 
cular scriptures out of the many which originally were of equal 
authority, should be canonicel and what not; the Unitarnn, 
Arian, and semi-Arian doctrines which prevailed injthe primitive 
Church were decreed untrue; the origin and essential nature of 
the Son, his position in the Holy Trinity, and his consubstantiality 
with the Father, the nature of sin, grace, and redemption were 
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definitely determined, and at length the orthodox creed of Chris- 
tendom assumed its final shape, its unquestioning acceptance 
became obligatory on every member of the true Catholic Church, 
and all who repudiated it or even doubted it, whether wholly or 
in part, were subject to the terrible penalty of excommunication, 
which rendered them miserable outcasts in this world and insured 
their eternal damnation in the next. 

In an age of general superstition it required no ordinary amount 
of courage to encounter and withstand the spiritual terrors of 
the Church, but when, after the conversion of Constantine, Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the State, heretics incurred the 
danger not only of spiritual but of secular punishment. Thus 
the religious freedom which distinguished the primitive age of 
Christianity, and which, as we have shown, was a condition of 
Christian revivals, was destroyed. The lay members of the 
Church were not only excluded from all share in its government, 
but were restrained from preaching Christ without priestly au- 
thority ; conformity became a saving virtue ; fidelity to individual 
conviction an inexpiable sin ; Christian asceticism was superseded 
by clerical licentiousness ; and the enormous revenues and princely 
domains of the ecclesiastical chiefs attest how completely the 
teachings of Christ respecting ¢nis world’s goods were disre- 
garded ; spiritual deadness gradually overshadowed Christendom ; 
formalism became supreme ; ar elaborate and pompous ceremonial 
replaced the spontaneous prayers and extemporary discourses of 
the apostles and their immediate followers; and the faithful were 
studiously encouraged, if not directly, yet practically and effec- 
tually, to ignore that assuzance of Christ—* the kingdom of God 
is within you,” which of ali his sayings is the one most capable 


.of originating those subjective experiences and that emotional 


fervour which are esseatial elements of every Christian revival. 
Throughout the Jong and dreary period extending from the end 
of the third to the beginning of the thirteenth century, while religi- 
ous freedom was suppressed, the Church itself remained unblessed 
by any large “‘ outpouring of the Spirit,” and her barren experience 
thus fully coafirms what we have demonstrated by argument, that 
one of the cardinal conditions of rapid and extensive conversion 
is the agcordance of that freedom to the whole Christian brother- 
hood, im order that any of its members may take an active share 
in theexhortations and prayers constituting the public religious ser- 
vices, a condition rarely conceded, even in Protestant communities. 
The ancient and true spirit of Christianity, deserting the hierarchy, 
took refuge in heretical sectaries who risked the dangers of excom- 
munication, and often paid the penalty of their lives, for ventur- 
ing to appeal from sacerdotal authority to that of Scripture, and 
to interpret the latter for themselves Donatus and his followers 
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thus withstood the Church, were excommunicated, and became 
the Puritans of the fourth century. Claude, bishop of Turin, in 
the early part of the ninth century, repudiated the papal supre- 
macy, asserted Christ to be the true head of the Church, and 
exalted the authority of the “ Divine Word” over that of tradi- 
tion; he was succeeded by the heretical sects of the Albigenses, 
the Waldenses, the Brethren of the Free Spirit, and. by Wycliffe 
and Huss, who more immediately preluded the Reformation of 
Luther. All these reformers, as well as their more victorious suc- 
cessors, claimed the right to read and interpret the Scriptures for 
themselves, and just in proportion as they were able to exercise 
that right, and did so, their individual conviction took the place of 
ecclesiastical dogma, their faith became assured and fervent, and 
the number of those who realized in their own lives a revival of 
primitive Christianity, and experienced within themselves the 
spiritual witness of their justification and redemption, increased. 
The revivals under Wycliffe have a striking likeness to those of 
our own time. He had a strong sympathy with the mystical and 
prophetic tendencies of his’ brother heretics on the Continent. 
With him the Scriptures were supreme: he translated them and 
put them into the hands of the-Jaity without comment. His co- 
labourers were poor priests without benefices, or “ mean persons 
of little or no education, who, nevertheless, well understood their 
audiences and how to work on their feelings.” Such was their 
success, that “in Leicestershire, Wycliffe’s own county, a man 
could scarce meet two people on the road, but one of them was a 
Wycliffite.” An instinct of self-preservation, however, quickly 
arrayed the great body of the clergy against them. With the 
sanction of Henry IV. they got the act passed—‘ De Heretico 
Comburendo"—by authority of which many Lollards were con- 
demned to the stake-——Henry IV., Henry V., and Henry 
VII. all aiding in their suppression. The history of the 
Anglican Church after its rupture from Rome, exhibits the con- 
tinuance of the warfare between the Bible-Christians struggling 
for liberty to follow only the light of the Book, as reflected in 
their own minds, and the allied forces of the State and hierarchy, 
which prescribed the orthodox creed and defended it by fire and 
sword. Within the Church the essential elements of Christian 
revivals—spiritual Christianity, obedience to the inward voice, and 
the liberty of prophesying, were impossible. Nearly the whole 
extent of the Reformation under Henry VIII. was comprised in 
the transfer of the ecclesiastical supremacy from the Pope to him- 
self; and certainly his spiritual despotism was quite as absolute 
as that of his predecessors. _ Protestants from principle had the 
choice of exile, or imprisonment at home—with the possibility of 
quickly ending it in death. “In 1540 he ordered three Lutherans 
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and four Catholics to be dragged to the stake on the same hurdle 
for denying his supremacy—with the nice distinction in their fate, 
that the Protestants were to be burnt and the Catholics hung.” 
He assented to the intreduction of an act “ for abolishing diversity 
of opinions in certain articles concerning Christian religion,” by 
which, denial of the doctrine of transubstantiation was made a 
capital offence, without the power of abjuration. It is true he 
sanctioned the translation of the Bible into English, and ordered 
a copy to be placed in every parish church, but by an act of 1542, 
all except gentlemen and gentlewomen were forbidden to read it 
—Henry himself declaring that the reading of both Old and New 
Testament was not necessary for the laity. Although under 
Edward VI. these two acts were repealed, restrictions were still 
laid on preaching in order to prevent sectarianism. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, when the Thirty-nine Articles were finally settled, 
subscription to them being made imperative on all ecclesiastical 
persons, the inflexible rigour with which the upholders of Bible- 
supremacy were prosecuted is attested by the blood of many 
martyrs. The temporary ascendancy of Puritanism under the 
Protector was followed, on the accession of Charles IT., by the Cor- 
poration and Test Acts, the confirmation of all the penal statutes of 
Elizabeth, and the intolerable “ Act of Uniformity,” which, until 
the time of William III., exposed Nonconformists to continuous 
persecution, and forced them to hold their religious meetings in 
secret, or by the connivance of the secular power. Even the 
Toleration Act of William and Mary excluded non-believers in 
the Trinity from its benefits, and at the present hour, while 
affirming the Bible to be the only infallible guide, the Church 
authoritatively determines its meaning, and allows no one to 
enter her ministry, or take any active part in her service, who has 
not first attested his belief in the creed she prescribes. As the 

tev. Professor Powell observes, “the Low Church orthodoxy, 
equally with the High, compels its votaries to bow down in blind 
homage before the idols it has erected.” (“ Christianity without 
Judaism,” p. 73.) 

Such being the attitude of the Church of England, it may be 
confidently anticipated that within her pale revivals find no place. 
Whitefield and the brothers Wesley were ordained Churchmen, and 
the latter were especially “tenacious of ‘Church order,’” and 
anxious to remain within the fold ; but the pulpits of their fellow- 
clergymen were resolutely closed against them. It is true, that 
out of jealousy of Methodism and Puseyism, an Evangelical 
fervour has been for some time excited within her bosom ; but her 
petrified creed, her unvarying formule, and her resolute non- 
acceptance of the ministration of laymen in her services, effec- 
tually restrain her from becoming the instrument of those simul- 
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taneously wide-spread conversions which often reward the 
Christian labourers outside her boundaries. Puritanism in its 
various forms, as represented by the Independents, Anabaptists, 
Quakers, the Seekers, and the Fifth Monarchy Men, was 
frequently enriched by “large outpourings of the Spirit,” which, 
for its full manifestation, always demands in its votaries freedom 
from the bondage of any formal creed, and complete abandonment 
to the dictates of that enthusiasm which it inspires. That this 
abandonment is effected most entirely by means of extempora- 
neous prayer, the experience of all revivalists proves. After de- 
veloping his spiritual tendencies by reading Thomas a Kempis, 
Law, and other mystical writers, Whitefield spent “ whole days 
and weeks,” he tells us, “in lying prostrate on the ground, 
in silent or vocal prayer.” At the end of the seventh week, “ the 
weight of sin went off, and an abiding sense of the pardoning 
love of God, and a full assurance of faith, broke in” on his “ dis- 
consolate soul.” By his earnestness, passionate enthusiasm, and 
“tempestuous abandonment,” he wrought so powerfully on the 
feelings of his listeners that he effected the conversion of thou- 
sands by preaching only. Similar effects attended the preaching of 
Wesley, who also in the beginning of his career drew deep draughts 
from the spiritual fountains of Thomas i’ Kempis, Law, and the 
“Holy Living and Dying” of Jeremy Taylor, by which his well- 
known mystical and ascetic tendencies were intensified and 
strengthened, and who always affirmed that the Christian could 
know of “ his acceptance with God,” and of his “ being in a state 
of salvation,” by the inward “witness of the Spirit.” But the 
influence of these exceptionally gifted natures does not invalidate 
the general rule we have pointed out. It does not admit of a 
doubt but that the lay prayer-meetings, the class-meetings, and 
the love-feasts, in the “ spiritual exercises” of which all present 
are encouraged to take part, and which are characteristic of 
Methodism, are the most powerful instruments of its frequently- 
recurring revivals, and the chief source of its enduring influence.* 

During the remarkable revival which broke out in Kentucky 
at the beginning of this century, the ministers (Presbyterian) 


“Took comparatively but little interest in conducting the worship 
except in the time of preaching. The rest of the time was spent in 
singing with great fervour and animation . . . and praying by fifties 
and hundreds at the same moment.” .... “There was,” says the 





* Wesley describes a “‘love-feast”? which he attended in Fetter-lane. Five 
ministers, whom he named, and “about sixty of their brethren’ were present. 
“About three in the morning, as they were continuing instant in prayer, the 
power of God came mightily upon them, insomuch that many cried out for 
exceeding joy, and many fell to the ground.” 
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writer of the account, “one general, prevailing, prominent feature at- 
tending this revival everywhere, it was the strange, mistaken [?] 
disposition, in a very large portion of the people, to undervalue the 
public means of religion, and in the place thereof to promote a kind of 
tumultuous exercise in which themselves could take an active part, if 
not become the principal leaders.” 


The recent American Revival, which, according to some nar- 
rators, has effected the conversion of a quarter of a million; ac- 
cording to others, half a million souls, was undoubtedly preluded 
and induced by the simultaneous prayers of the faithful. In 
1850, a union prayer-meeting of Evangelical Christians for daily 
morning prayer, was established in Boston. ‘The spiritual 
temperature ” is described as high through all these years ; but it 
became especially so when, at the close of the first seven, “God 
put it into the hearts of many of the brethren to make some five 
or six Fridays (with intervals of some weeks) fast-days.” The 
high temperature, or excitement, was diffused; “the people 
caught the impulse, and would have prayer-meetings ;" even the 
Boston Episcopalian clergy found that they must choose between 
holding prayer-meetings and the loss of their flocks. In Phila- 
delphia, ‘‘ as early as January, 1856, many Christians were pecu- 
liarly led to ery, ‘O Lord, revive thy work!’ and to engage in 
united prayer for this purpose.” .... In October, 1857, by 
which time the commercial crisis had arrived, there was more 
extended prayer, joined with special prayer for the city. About 
the same time a convention of about two hundred ministers and 
a large number of laymen was held at Pittsburgh. It lasted three 
days. A religious revival was prayed for. “ The whole subject of 
religious revival was discussed ; the hindrances to it ; the means of 
promoting; the encouragements to seek it devoutly, considered,” 
and ‘a resolution was entered into to issue an address, to be read 
on the Ist of January, 1858, recommending practical measures 
for the revival of true religion. The resolution was fulfilled, the 
measures were carried out, and with remarkable success... ... 
A similar convention was, shortly after the preceding, held at Cin- 
cinnati, marked by similar steps and attended by similar results.” 
In Ohio, the origin of the movement is traceable to the united 
prayer called forth in connexion with the death of American mis- 
sionaries and their friends murdered in India. ‘ This revival,” 
observes the Rev. John Angell James, “ has given a new view of 
prayer, or at any rate has presented an old one in a new light—as 
itself a converting ordinance. People by hundreds and thousands 
have been converted at prayer-meetings. ... . It seems as if 
God, by this awakening in the United States, intended to call the 
attention of the whole Christian world afresh to the importance 
and power of prayer.” 
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The Irish revival seems to have been originated by certain 
Irish clergymen, ‘“ who went over to America, partly with a view 
to see the revivals there. Some of these went through the country 
lecturing on the subject of revivals, and giving un account of 
what they had seen in America. These lectures were very nume- 
rously attended, and excited a great interest. In different parts 
of the country revival meetings were got up on the American 
plan... ». The distinguishing feature appears to be the lay 
element—the number of ignorant persons who have taken upon 
themselves to teach and to pray extempore for large assemblies. 

. . . The whole aspect of the revivals is Puritanical ; the chief 
agency the laity; the most popular mode of worship extempore 
prayer."* This report is confirmed by the evidence of many wit- 
nesses to precisely the same effect. But it is needless to cite more 
in proof of our assertion that the condition of Christian revivals, 
next in importance to that of ignorance, is the co-operation of 
the laity and continuous public prayer. 

A third condition which must be observed in order to effect re- 
vivals is, that the intellect be rendered inactive, the imagination 
and emotions being excited, and that the sentiment of fear be espe- 
cially addressed and powerfully wrought upon. The unfaltering 
belief of the early Christians that heaven or hell would be the 
portion of every human being after leaving this world, concen- 
trated all their hopes and fears on the future. But they also 
believed that the great drama of the last judgment was near at 
hand. Pau] wrote, “ But this I say, brethren, the time is short,” 
and was fully persuaded that during his lifetime Christ would 
re-appear in his glory to reward his saints and to pronounce the 
final doom of the wicked. This intense conviction of the nearness 
of the impending catastrophe forced the imagination to dwell 
continuously on the appalling scene when the Judge should say 
to those on his left hand, “ Depart from me ye cursed into ever- 
lasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels ;’ and, while 
withdrawing their affections from earthly things, filled the be- 
lievers with solicitude for their own salvation, and with fervent 
zeal to preach the Gospel to all men in order that while there 
was yet time they might also believe and so escape “ the damna- 
tion of hell.” In the minds of the primitive Christians, fear thus 
exerted its utmost strength, and powerfully contributed to the 
amazingly rapid spread of the new faith. But the belief which 
they held, and which overwhelmed all cares for the present 





* This statement is copied from the Appendix to the Rev. Dr. Salmon’s 
sermon, the title of which is prefixed to our article. We commend his pamphlet 
to all interested in the subject which it treats. It evinces more sound sense 
and rational appreciation of the revival phenomena than is to be found in all 
the rest of the revival literature put together. 
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life, gradually faded as Christ's second coming appeared to be 
indefinitely postponed. As the keys of heaven and hell were 
ultimately confided to the representatives of St. Peter, who re- 
vived the doctrine of expiable punishment in the next world—or 
purgatory, the sufferings of which they could lengthen, shorten, 
or absolve from altogether, timid believers became fully. assured 
of their ultimate salvation, as at worst the period of purgatory 
which they would have to pass through would only be prolonged, 
while the vilest sinners found relief from the terrors of eternal 
torment ir the possibility of securing priestly influence in their 
favour. By the system of granting indulgences subsequently 
established, the debts of sin contracted during the times over which 
the indulgences extended, were wholly cancelled; and hence the 
faithful, whose venial sins would otherwise require expiation by 
a longer or shorter endurance of purgatorial pains, were enabled, 
through either purchase or favour, to proceed at once from this 
world to Paradise.* By these humane and merciful modifications 
of the creed of Christendom, its members were delivered from 
that overpowering dread which possessed the early Christians, 
although they still retained unimpaired their belief in the exist- 
ence of hell and the devil, a belief which has always proved the 
most efficient agent of ecclesiastical government. The doctrine 
of purgatory, and the authority of the priesthood to bind and 
loose, to condemn and absolve, and to commute, for payments 
or penances in this world, the eternal or temporary punishment 
to which the sinner was liable, together with the accordance of 
limited or plenary indulgences on specified terms, operated as so 
many safety-valves to the terrors inspired by the Christian creed 
as originally promulgated and as still taught by Evangelical 
Protestants. Acting in this manner, they would alone be suffi- 
cient to prevent the fears of faithful Catholics from rising to 
revival-point ; but considered m conjunction with the influence of 
the ecclesiastical despotism already passed in review, they amply 
account for the fact that revivals have only been initiated by 
men who, whatever might be their nominal relation to the Roman 
hierarchy, repudiated the alleged powers in question as priestly 
fictions designed to impose on the ignorant and superstitious in 
order to increase the influence and income of the Church. 

Just in proportion, however, as the Catholic world was thus 
delivered from constant terror of hell, while still believing in its 
existence, the power of the priesthood increased. How great 
that power became, and how it was used to depopulate Europe 





* As a means of raising money to complete the building of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, Leo X. authorized the sale of indulgences, which were farmed out to 
the highest bidders. 
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by sending millions to die on the coast of Asia, those mighty 
tumults of Christendom known as the Crusades, afford astound- 
ing but indubitable evidence. The members of the great Chris- 
tian family believing that their spiritual destinies were in the 
hands of their Holy Father, that the gates of purgatory and of 
heaven and hell would open to them at his bidding, became eager 
to purchase his favour by doing his will. After making a large 
deduction on account of those who joined in the Crusades from 
other than purely religious motives, the vastness of the stream 
of human beings which flowed from the West to the East, im- 
pelled by the fanatic eloquence of Peter the Hermit, the universal 
exhortations of the Catholic clergy, and the complete absolution 
offered by Pope Urban II. to every soldier of the Cross, will ever 
remain one of the most stupendous examples in history of the 
despotic power which may be exercised over the ignorant millions 
of mankind by working on their superstitious dread of suffering 
in a future state. 


“In the Council of Cleremont,’”’ as Gibbon says, “the Pope pro- 
claimed a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist under the 
banner of the Cross, the absolution of all their sins, and a full receipt 
for all that might be due of canonical penance. The cold philosophy 
of modern times is incapable of feeling the impression that was made 
on a sinful and fanatic world. At the voice of their pastor, the robber, 
the incendiary, the homicide, arose by thousands to redeem their souls 
by repeating on the infidels the same deeds which they had exercised 
against their Christian brethren; and the terms of atonement were 
eagerly embraced by offenders of every rank and denomination. None 
were pure ; none were exempt from the guilt and penalty of sin; and 
those who were the least amenable to the justice of God and the 
Church were the best entitled to the temporal and eternal recompense 
of their pious courage.” 


“God,” says the Abbot Guibert, “invented the Crusades as a new 
way for the laity to atone for their sins and to merit salvation.” * 
The aggregate number of fighting men who availed themselves 
of this method of atonement is estimated at about two millions 
and a half, and these were accompanied by hosts of priests, 
women, and children. 

In respect to the doctrine of future punishment, as in many 
other respects, the Lutheran Reformation merely threw down the 
elaborate structure which the Roman Church had erected on the 
simple creed of the early Christians, and by destroying all inter- 
vening agencies brought men face to face again with the solemn 
and inevitable alternatives of eternal bliss or eternal torment, 
one or other of which must be the lot of every human soul. Thus 





* See the passage cited ix ertenso by Milman, in a note to Murray’s 
edition of Gibbon. Vol. vii. p. 186. 
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Protestantism restored to the general belief in hell and the devil 
its primitive and most terrifying power; fear in its most active 
form reassumed its empire, and, co-operating with the other 
causes already described, has originated the many Christian re- 
vivals which the last three centuries have witnessed. 

Promoters of revivals have learnt from experience that merely 
eloquent or argumentative sermons are of no avail; that the more 
preachers preach to the reason of their hearers the less frequently 
are they convinced of sin ; that discourses on the several parts of 
the Christian doctrine and practice, and on the hatefulness of sin 
and the beauty of holiness, are rarely instrumental in saving souls ; 
and that the only certain way of transforming “ worldlings” into 
Christians is to work upon their feelings and to inspire them with 
terror. In the prayers of revivalists, the enormous self-sacrifices 
and self-mortifications involved in living a Christian life are left 
out of view, and nearly the whole body of Christian doctrine, each 
constituent of which might prove provocative of thought, lies 
distant in the mental horizon, being only dimly visible as the 
necessary background on which is depicted, with all the fervour 
and vividness of which the imagination is capable, an angry God, 
a yawning hell, to which his justice would consign the whole 
human race, and an atoning Saviour, by whose intercession all 
who believe in Him, and who plead for mercy through his blood, 
may obtain redemption. 

There is reason to believe that during each day there is a 
normal alternation in the functions of the intellectual and emo- 
tional parts of the brain; that during the sunlight the perceptive 
faculties and the reflective, which are dependent on them for data, 
are chiefly active; and that these reposing during the night, 
permit the feelings then to become most dominant; and it is 
well known that general and simultaneous activity, both of the 
intellect and of the emotions, is unnatural; that thought and 
feeling are antagonistic to each other. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously availing themselves of these laws, the promoters of 
revivals wisely choose the night time as the period most favour- 
able for putting forth all their strength. Prayer meetings are 
commenced after the evening service at eight or nine o'clock, and 
are often in times of revival continued until dawn of the following 
day. Then all the conditions most conducive to the object striven 
for may be secured. Ignorant men and women, and the youth of 
both sexes, many of them ill fed, most of them physically ex- 
hausted already by their daily toil, are crowded in a building 
where ventilation is generally inadequate, and where the artificial 
lights are sometimes so few that persons or objects in distant 
parts of the room are only dimly visible; the quiescence of the 
observant and reflective faculties is facilitated, the imagination is 
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goaded and stimulated until it conjures up conceptions of hell 
and the devil with a vividness approaching reality; fear and hope 
are the only emotions addressed; the first is worked upon and 
intensified until it reaches the borders of despair, and sometimes 
until it overleaps those of madness; and only when the sinner, 
even though he be a man of the strongest frame, is so over- 
mastered by his terror as to become mentally and physically 
prostrate, is the sentiment of hope appealed to. Then, despairing 
and terrified by the consciousness of his guilt and danger, he is 
exhorted to turn to Christ, to plead the efficacy of his atonement, 
to have faith in his saving power, and to trust in him alone for 
redemption. Hope is revived and gradually strengthens as the 
“stricken soul” dwells on the idea of Christ's love and power to 
save; at length it gains the victory over fear, and becoming 
supreme, transforms the “lost” into the “saved,” the “sinner” 
into the “saint,” to whom the Holy Ghost gives “an inward 
witness of salvation.” 

That the foregoing is a just representation of the nature and 
process of revivalist conversions, and that terror is the great lever 
by which they are effected, may be proved by the evidence con- 
tained in almost any of the published accounts of them. A few 
cases will suffice as samples of the whole. 


“ An unfortunate girl was carried away from the field uttering loud 
cries for mercy, and wailing for past and countless offences. Others 
followed in rapid succession, until scenes of suffering souls in distressing 
agony, which we knew would have a glorious termination, were to be 
found in every corner of the place of meeting. Earnest young men 
met in groups round the stricken ‘brother’ or ‘sister’ to pray with 
them for their speedy relief from the power of Satan.” 


Three converts are mentioned, “ whose lives every one said and 
believed, if not amended, would hurry them on to never-ending 
death,” and who were 


“*Plucked as brands’ from the burning, when, as was forcibly said 
by one of the speakers, ‘their ends had even caught the flames.’ 
.. . . For six long hours we saw, in the niche of a window, a mother 
sitting with her afflicted son’s head in her lap, waiting until God 
should think it right to give him a sight of the cross. (!) . . . . The 
Rev. Joseph Macdonnell was gladdened in heart to see four of his people 
carried out exhibiting that mental emotion and bodily torture which 
he knew well had then awakened in them the desire to cry, ‘ What 
shall I do to be saved ?’” 


A number of the “stricken” in the town of Ballymena are 
described as 


“abouring under the influence of the shock in sundry stages of its 

operation. Some were in a state of very great weakness and partial 

stupor; some were dreadfully excited, calling on God for mercy; .. . 
(Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIII.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVII. No. I. O 
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some were uttering exclamations of despairing agony; others had 
obtained a happy consciousness of peace and reconciliation with God 
through Jesus Christ.” 

Speaking of a young woman, aged twenty-two, the narrator 
says :— 

“ Her utterance was interjectional, and for some time rather inco- 
herent; but, mingled with sobs and moans and agonizing expressions of 
despair, we could distinguish exclamations like the following :— Is 
there no hope?’ ‘Oh, my heart, my heart!’ ‘Pardon, pardon!’ ‘Oh, 
Jesus, save me!’ ‘Oh, God, have mercy!’ ... . A boy, some four- 
teen or fifteen years of age, was writhing in fearful agony of mind upon 
the floor, calling incessantly for mercy and for deliverance from the 
expected torments of an anticipated hell. ‘Oh, Saviour of sinners,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ deliver me from ¢his horrible pit!’ ‘ Oh, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, set my feet upon that rock.’ ” 

But we shall proceed no further: our readers will wish us to 
drop a veil cver these scenes of degradation and wretcheduness. 


We have now fulfilled our intention of demonstrating the 
nature, causes, and conditions of Christian revivals, and how 
they are produced. They are often accompanied by certain phy- 
sical and moral phenomena which, from their extraordinary cha- 
racter, never fail to arrest the attention of the observer, and which 
we must also examine. 

During Wesley’s preaching at Bristol, “ one and another, and 
another,” we are told, “sank to the earth. They dropped on every 
side as thunderstruck—cut to the heart by the word of God.” 
Men and women by “scores were sometimes strewed on the ground 
at once, insensible as dead men.” During a Methodist revival 
in Cornwall 4000 people, it is computed, fell into convulsions. 


“They remained during this condition so abstracted from every 
earthly thought, that they stayed two and sometimes three days and 
nights together in the chapels, agitated all the time by spasmodic move- 
ments, and taking neither repose nor refreshment. The symptoms 
followed each other usually as follows :—A sense of faintness and op- 
pression, shrieks as if in the agony of death or the pains of labour, 
convulsions of the muscles of the eyelids—the eyes being fixed and 
staring—and of the muscles of the neck, trunk, and arms, sobbing 
respiration, tremors, and general agitation, and all sorts of strange 
gestures. When exhaustion came on, patients usually fainted and 
remained in a stiff and motionless state until their recovery.” 


Similar phenomena were exhibited in 1742 at Cambuslang, 
where Whitefield afterwards preached, on which occasion he wrote, 
“The people seem to be slain by scores. Their cries and agonies. 
are exceedingly affecting.” While at Newcastle, Wesley investi- 
gated these physical effects. “He found, first, that all persons 
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who had been thus affected, were in perfect health, and had not 
before been subject to convulsions of any kind.” Second, that 
they were affected suddenly, “ while hearing preaching, or thinking: 
on what they had heard. Third, that they usually dropped down, 
lost their strength, and were seized with violent pains.” “Some 
thought a great weight lay upon them, some said that they were 
quite choked, and found it difficult to breathe,” &. Wesley be- 
lieved these phenomena were of diabolic origin. One section of 
Methodists, located chiefly in Wales and Cornwall, were distin- 

ished by a jumping mania. Because David danced before the 
ark, and for other equally valid reasons, these fanatics concluded 
that jumping is an acceptable form of worship. The practice 
became epidemic. Each devotee would often jump for hours, at 
the end of which, he or she would frequently fall insensible. The 
women, of course, were most liable to hysterical unconsciousness. 

During the great Presbyterian revival which passed over Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee in the beginning of this century, persons 
“appeared to swoon away, and after lying fifteen or twenty 
minutes, appeared to be wholly convulsed, some more than others.” 
The “ falling exercise” was succeeded by that of the “jerks,” 
which is believed to have originated in East Tennessee. 


“ While preaching,” says the witness whom we quote, “we have, 
after a smooth and gentle course of expression, suddenly changed our 
voice and language, expressing something awful and alarming, and 
instantly some dozen or twenty persons, or more, would simultaneously 
be jerked forward, where they were sitting, and with a suppressed 
noise, once or twice somewhat like the barking of a dog. The pious 
wife of one of our elders was affected by this operation.” 

The pious minister experimented upon her as he did upon his 
congregation: accompanying her on horseback from a village 
where she had been “to do a little shopping,” and while she was 
free from the jerks, he talked freely and somewhat jocularly with 
her on secular matters, and then immediately changed the subject 
to one of a very serious and solemn character. The reverend 
experimentalist is “certain that not two minutes had elapsed before 
her body, from the saddle and upwards, appeared to pitch forward 
half-way to the horse’s neck, six or eight times ina minute.” The 
jerks were usually confined to the arms, but “in many cases 
the neck was the seat of the convulsive motion, and was 
thrown back and forward to an extent, and with a celerity, which 
no one could imitate, and which to the spectator was most alarm- 
ing.” In at least one case this form of the frenzy proved fatal. 
The jerks “affected the good and the bad, the aged and the 
young.” In 1822~3-4 they were repeatedly witnessed in the 
State of Illinois, the subjects of them being principally young 
women in the humble walks of life, and natives of North Carolina 
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and Tennessee. ‘The revivals of 1801-2-3 produced other physical 
effects besides the jerks. ‘‘ One young woman,” says our author, 
“ went round like a top, we think at least fifty times in a minute, 
and continued without interruption for at least an hour.” Others 
danced “ with a gentle and not ungraceful motion, but with little 
variety in the step.” One young woman danced in her pew for 
twenty or thirty minutes with her eyes shut and her countenance 
calm, and then fell in convulsions; some were affected with the 
“jumping exercise,” some ran “ with amazing swiftness,” some 
seemed to imitate the motion of playing on a violin, others barked 
like a dog. 

The muscular movements of those affected physically by re- 
ligious excitement during the recent American and Irish revivals 
seem on the whole to be more subdued than those just described. 
In the majority of cases the affected fall down in mental anguish, 
scream and sob, are convulsed for a longer or shorter time, more 
or less violently, and on recovering from this state often expe- 
rience great physical prostration of long continuance. During 
an open air service “the field was strewn over with men 
and women, and the moans and cries were such,” as forcibly 
to remind the writer “of the account of descriptions he had 
read of a field of battle.” The following refers to a scene 
at Ballyclare: “Imagine a large meadow with an immense 
multitude of people in all attitudes—some praying, weeping, 
and crying for mercy; others lying in utter helplessness, only 
able to utter feebly their entreaties for pardon.” The mill- 
girls seem to have been peculiarly susceptible : during one mor- 
ing, ‘‘ within two or three hours, nearly twenty of these girls 
were struck down—each in an instant—at their work, several 
becoming apparently insensible at once, and others uttering. 
agonizing cries for mercy.” A large proportion of the “ stricken” 
seem to lose the power of walking, and have to be carried to 
their homes. Of those affected, about 90 per cent. (some say 95), 
are females. Many of these are mill-girls, whose diet often 
consists wholly of bread and tea, and who work thirteen hours a 
day. Those whose constitutions are most delicate and exhausted, 
prove to be most easily attacked. After being struck down, and 
remaining seemingly unconscious for a time, their faces, on re- 
covering, often beam, with a beautiful spiritual radiance very 
impressive, on the beholder. The following is one of the most vio- 
lent cases for which the Irish revivalists are responsible : ‘‘ A young 
woman lay extended at full length—her eyes closed, her hands 
clasped and elevated, and her body curved in a spasm so violent, that 
it appeared to rest, arch-like, upon her heels and the back portion 
of her head. In that position she lay without speech or motion 
for several minutes. Suddenly she uttered a terrific scream, and 
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tore handfuls of hair from her uncovered head. Extending her 
open hands in a repelling attitude of the most appalling terror, she 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, that fearful pit !—Lord Jesus save me!’ &e. . . . 
Shuddering with terror, and shrinking from some fearful inward 
vision, she ultimately fell back exhausted, nerveless, and apparently 
insensible.” 

“ Almost every girl now ‘ struck’ in Belfast,” says Archdeacon 
Stopford, “ has ‘ visions,’ and would ve greatly disappointed if she 
had not: she would think it only half done, and would probably 
pray to be ‘struck’ again.” These visions are all of course of the 
same order: Christ appears in glory, and in various ways treats 
the seeress with especial favour. He presented one with “a gown 
of glory,” and having put it on her, handed her to the “throne of 
God,” and seated himself by her side. To another he appeared 
“with his glorious train,” “ bringing a suit of righteousness,” and 
holding up his hand to the visionary, showed her own name 
written across it. Some are seemingly entranced, and while in 
this condition declare the time at which they will return to their 
normal state. One case of clairvoyance is recorded. Some are 
struck dumb: one girl is mentioned as having been speechless 
three weeks. Others are said to have become blind and deaf. 
“ The duration of these affections,” says a correspondent of Arch- 
deacon Stopford’s, “ appeared to be arbitrary, but both their ap- 
proach and their cessation were always, I believe, foretold by the 
patients. . . . The deafness and blindness generally occurred 
during the absence of speech, and for short intervals only.” No 
tests seem to have been applied to ascertain the reality of these 
deprivations. “Indeed the friends and bystanders are so per- 
suaded of the miraculous nature of the affections that they would 
resent any attempt to test them.” This observer saw several 
cases of temporary paralysis, one of both hands, one of the right 
arm, and one of the whole of one side. One girl whom he saw 
had had seventy seizures, sometimes seven in one day, and had 
lost her speech and the use of her limbs. 

The epidemic or contagious character of the strange assem- 
blage of maladies now described is unmistakeable. They propa- 
gate themselves far more rapidly than the exanthemata (small- 
pox, measles, scarlet-fever, &c.), they also differ from them in 
another important respect: these eruptive fevers rarely attack the 
same individual more than once in life, submission to them once 
being a fair guarantee of future freedom ; whereas the diseases in 
question often revisit the same person—the liability to them 
mereasing with every fresh attack. It is said that the “jerks” 
first broke out at a “sacramental meeting” in East Tennessee, 
and that on that day several hundreds of persons of all ages and 
both sexes were seized with the involuntary motion. The malady 
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then “ spread rapidly in all directions.” It affected not only those 
who had been struck with a sense of sin, or whose religious sym- 
pathies were excited, but worldlings and reprobates who withstood 
all revivalist appeals. “ Persons drawn by curiosity to visit the con- 
gregations where the jerks existed were often seized, and when they 
returned home they would communicate them to the people there.” 
In sume the least mental excitement would induce a paroxysm ; in 
many young women, the mere sight of a person already suffering 
sufficed to bring on an attack. So strong was the belief that the 
disease was “ catching,” that it completely deterred many from 
going to public worship at all. The Irish malady is spoken of 
by the common people as contagious: “she took it, and was 
very bad withit,” said one. ‘“ Took what ?” she was asked. “Oh, 
just the revival,” she answered ; ‘ I have a brother and two sisters, 
and none of us took it.” Another girl, when rebuked for swear- 
ing, said jeeringly, she would attend a prayer meeting, and “ get 
the revival,” and, in fact, did so—becoming the alleged clairvoyant 
already mentioned. During the Irish revival, as in the American 
just referred to, many persons are known to have been “ struck,” 
and to have exbibited the usual physical phenomena without the 
usual prelude of religious fear, or an awakened sense of sin. 
What proportion of the total number of converts effected during 
each recent revival experienced bodily suffering we are unable to 
state; but judging from various conflicting statements respecting 
the Irish revival, we incline to believe that about 25 per cent. 
became the subjects of the malady we are describing in one or 
more of its protean forms. 

The last and most terrible, but happily the least frequent, 
symptom we have to record is that of insanity. “I had lately 
the privilege,” says Archdeacon Stopford, “ of conversing witha 
distinguished physician, the head of a great lunatic asylum in 
America; he had full experience of American revivals,” and 
stated that he “had a large number of patients from them.” Re- 
ferring to the Irish revival, the Archdeacon says, “ In a very brief 
space of time, and in a very limited circle of inquiry, I saw or 
heard of more than twenty cases. Some of these had been insane 
before, some had never been insane nor showed any tendency to it 
before. . . . Inone lodging in Belfast lived a man, his wife, 
and daughter ; all three were ‘ struck ;’ the father is now raving in 
the lunatic asylum, the wife is a hopeless idiot, and the daughter, 
from grief and horror, nearly as bad as either.” Another observer,* 
writing from another part of the country—Limaherry, Ahoghill— 
says, ‘“‘ there are three or four persons in this locality who have not 





* W. Craig, whose letter, which appeared in the Daily Express, is quoted 
by Dr. Salmons. 
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got better from their conviction, and are raving maniacs.” The Rev. 
Mr. Moore, a promoter of the revival at Ballymena, admits that 
at that town “ the minds of some three poor creatures have given 
way.” We have reason to believe, with Archdeacon Stopford, 
that a little more inquiry would make us acquainted with many 
other cases which have not yet been published. 

The symptoms now enumerated may be summed up as consist- 
ing of agonizing cries, falling down, oppression at the stomach, 
sense of choking, sobbing respiration, tremors, pains in various 
parts of the body, convulsions, jerking movements, jumping, 
whirling, dancing, swooning, stupor, insensibility, catalepsy, 
ecstasy, visions, clairvoyance, temporary dumbness, deafness, and 
blindness, temporary paralysis of different parts—sometimes ex- 
tending even to decided hemiplegia, or paraplegia, and finally 
insanity. ‘The disease, which, as we have said, is epidemic—being 
most swiftly propagated by sight of the infected—is usually fol- 
lowed by great nervous prostration and general loss of strength. 

On reviewing this formidable array of symptoms we feel no 
hesitation in our diagnosis of the complex malady they represent, 
and at once pronounce it—Hysteria; “that. proteiform and 
mutable disorder, in which,” as Hecker says, “the imaginations, 
the superstitions, and the follies of all ages have been evidently 
reflected.” Medical writers generally begin their descriptions of 
Hysteria by asserting that it is all but indescribable. The history 
we have already given will happily save us from the necessity of 
attempting the unenviable task. On account of its conciseness, 
we quote Dr. Aitken’s definition of the malady :— 


“ A complex morbid condition of all the cerebral functions of a chronic 
kind, probably associated with some morbid state of the emotional or 
sensori-motor centres, and presenting every variety of alteration, so that 
the phenomena of hysteria simulate or mimic the phenomena of almost 
every other disease, while the most common and characteristic features 
of the affection are certain motorial changes ofa convulsive nature, and 
of paroxysmal occurrence.” 


How closely this definition agrees with the account of the pheno- 
mena we have described we need not point out. The pathology 
of hysteria is still however one of the questiones vexate of medical 
science, and to justify our assertion that the physical phenomena 
of revivals are but so many symptoms of hysteria, we must be 
understood to detach from that word its etymological signification, 
and to use it to denote a general disorder of the functions of the 
nervous system. As “scrofula,” or “ scrofulous diathesis,” is 
used as a generic term to indicate a constitutional condition out of 
which hydrocephalus, tabes mesenterica, pulmonary consump- 
tion, swelling and suppuration of the glands of the neck, as well 
as many other maladies less known to non-medical students, are 
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developed, and of which they are essentially cognate forms ; so we 
use hysteria as a generic term, to indicate a general morbid exci- 
tability of the nervous system and disorder of its functions, the 
peculiarity of the resulting phenomena, or special form of hysteria 
im each instance, being dependent on the relative intensity with 
which particular parts of the nervous organism are affected. 
From the time of Hippocrates to the present day the doctrine 
that hysteria originates in a morbid condition of the uterus, has 
been held and taught by the great majority of medical authorities, 
—hence the name of the malady. There can be no doubt but 
that it is often due to this cause: branches from the great chain of 
nervous ganglia—the Sympathetic nerve—are distributed to the 
uterus, heart, and all the other abdominal viscera, and indepen- 
dently of consciousness or will, originate and control their several 
actions ; it is easily intelligible, therefore, that any structural or 
functional disorder of the uterine organs, may, by means of the 
Sympathetic nerve, exert an abnormal influence on the heart, on 
the stomach and bowels, and other viscera, and thus, on the 
general circulation, and on the assimilative, nutritive, and elimi- 
native processes. The intimate sympathy between these several 
organs and the brain is known to every one, and readily accounts 
for its disordered action under the influence in question. But itis 
obvious that any of the great vital organs might become the pri- 
mary seat of disordered function equally with the womb. It may 
easily begin in the brain or stomach, and the more impression- 
able, and predisposed the spinal cord and various ganglionic 
nervous centres are to assume a morbid action, the more rapidly 
and uncontrollably will the morbid influence generated in one 
part spread over and dominate the whole. Young women are 
notoriously the most impressionable, and as in them the genera- 
tive system exerts its maximum constitutional influence, it operates 
pre-eminently in them as a predisposing cause of hysteria in its 
manifold forms. To this predisposing cause, whatever may have 
been the exciting causes, is undoubtedly due the numerous hyste- 
rical epidemics so notable in the nunneries from the 12th to the 
middle of the 18th century: during a very extensive one which 
began in Germany, spread to Brandenbourg, Saxony, Holland, and 
even extended as far as Rome, the nuns broke from their convents 
to run in the fields, were all seized with convulsions, and had such 
acute pains in all parts of their bodies that they bit one another; 
“leur ventre était tendu et gros comme un tambour ;” they pro- 
phesied, jumped about in the most fantastic way, and bleated like 
sheep. Melancthon ascribed these phenomena to the devil. In 
1550 the nuns of Ubertet, in the county of Hoorn, starved them- 
selves into hysterics during Lent: directed by a “prétre ex- 
alté,” they gave themselves up to the most extravagant and 
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fanatic exercises. These women, “ so pious before,” were not only 
attacked with convulsions of the most violent and fantastic kind, 
but became demonomaniacs, swore, and made use of the most 
blasphemous and licentious language. In 1552, a girl who had 
been disappointed in love, entered the convent of Sainte-Brigitte, 
where immediately after her seclusion “she fell into a frightful 
nervous agitation ; the hysteria with which she was seized com- 
municated itself to the whole community, where it reigned during 
ten years.” Convulsions, spasms in the throat preventing swallow- 
ing, bleating and cries like those of other animals, were the ordinary 
symptoms. ‘These nuns were also, of course, supposed to be 
possessed by the devil, as were those of the Kintorp convent, near 
Strasbourg, who, affected with a like epidemic, uttered piercing 
cries, bit each other, and attacked strangers. Hach attack was 
preluded by an “infectious odour” of the breath. This fact, 
as well as the one previously emphasized by italics, while indi- 
cating disorder of the abdominal viscera, affords a decisive clue to 
the nature of the predisposing cause of the malady, and proves 
that whatever might be the exciting cause which developed it 
into activity, the disease itself was essentially physical, and of a 
kind which, in its sporadic forms, physicians of the nineteenth 
century witness only too frequently. In 1554, a number of 
Jewesses, at the Orphan Hospital at Rome, changed their re- 
ligion. Their imaginations and feelings being excited, eighty 
of them were attacked with convulsions, and had the “ gift 
of tongues” during their attacks. The rationale of these phe- 
nomena was that wicked Jews had sent the devil into the bodies 
of these poor girls on account of their apostasy. In 1564, 
a girl in the convent of Nazareth, at Cologne, which was notable 
for its extreme debauchery, imagined that she had communica- 
tions with the devil. All the other nuns were forthwith affected, 
had frightful convulsions, believed themselves possessed, and 
spoke of nothing but the eternal damnation which threatened 
them. The hysterical epidemic of the Ursulines of Aix, in 1609, 
is remarkable on account of the belief which prevailed that they 
were ensorcelées by their spiritual director, the cwré Gaufirdi, who, 
in consequence, was burnt alive! In 1634, some of the “ fast” 
young ladies of the Ursuline convent of Loudun, determined to 
torment their more aged, or “slow,” companions, by visiting 
them in the night in the assumed guise of devils. They suc- 
ceeded perfectly. In a short time the whole of the sisters were 
attacked with convulsions. The curé, Urbain Grandier, was tried 
in the same town for sorcery, commerce with the devil, and for 
having subjected the Ursulines to a magic spell. Immediately the 
whole convent believed itself under the dominion of his satanic ma- 
jesty. The madness assumed its most extreme forms: besides ex- 
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hibiting the ordinary symptoms, the nuns barked and mewed. The 
disease attacked the women resident in the town, and gradually 
extended as far as Languedoc. Two Capuchin fathers, who were 
sent to exorcise the demon, also lost what little reason they had, and 
died insane. In 1642, the nuns of Louviers, led by a curé named 
Picard, who had fits of religious ecstasy and was intoxicated with 
the piety of mysticism, vied with each other in holiness, practised 
the most severe austerities, passed whole nights in prayer, at- 
tenuated themselves by extreme fasts, mortified the flesh by the 
discipline of the lash, and crowned their good works by rolling 
themselves half naked in the snow. At the end of a few months 
eighteen out of the fifty sisters were seized with hysterical convul- 
sions and delirium, had visions, were visited by the devil, &c., and 
before long these holy women also began to swear and blaspheme, 
fell into convulsions each time they were called on to enter the 
church, and were furious if exhorted to pray. Happily for Picard 
he died in the meantime; his corpse, however, was exhumed, 
burnt, et jeté a la voirie. The sisters of Sainte-Brigitte, at Lille, 
in 16438, those of Auxonne, in 1675, and those of Toulouse, in 
1781, were also victims of the hysterical epidemic, many becom- 
ing demonomaniacs, believing themselves and believed by others 
to be possessed by the devil. Several of the physicians to these 
convents were accused of sorcery by their insane patients, and 
perished on the scaffold. 

In France, the last madness of this kind on an extensive scale 
was that of Les Convulsionnaires de Saint Medard, which arose 
out of the religious quarrels of the Jesuits and Jansenists, 
apropos of the bull Unigenitus. A good old priest, the Deacon 
Paris, who was tainted with Jansenist opinions, and consequently 
persecuted by his ecclesiastical superiors, dying in 1727, was 
buried at the cemetery of St. Medard. The Jansenist party 
forthwith beatified him, and. began to pray at his tomb. Reli- 
gious exaltation and persecution quickly induced hysterics in 
certain young women while praying there, others were speedily 
infected, and the malady spread so rapidly that at the end of 
two years there were from seven to eight hundred Paris maidens 
affected with convulsions. Some—les sauteuses—jumped in the 
most extraordinary manner, turning completely heels over head ; 
some—les aboyeuses—barked like dogs; others—les miauleuses 
—mewed like cats. These phenomena were considered miracu- 
tous because certain invalids visiting the cemetery to pray for 
their recovery and, inspired with an ardent faith and firm hope 
of cure, were observed, after having been convulsed, to be either 
notably improved or wholly healed. In 1732, the Court ordered 
the cemetery to be closed, and thus gave rise to the celebrated 
epigram :— 
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De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu. 

This interference had the effect of extending the epidemic into 
several quarters of the capital, and even into the provinces. Gas- 
tralgia, enteralgia, and tympanites, were commen accompaniments 
of the madness, which, having continued thirty-five years, at 
length wholly disappeared. 

Reviewing the convent epidemics, we cannot doubt but that, 
generally speaking, asceticism, insufficient nourishment, and mor- 
tification of the sexual nature, and of all the homely happiness and 
health-inspiring feelings which cluster round it, were the predispos- 
ing causes of their occurrence, while the exciting cause was reli- 
gious fanaticism in the form of terror. As in these cases the disease 
raged exclusively amongst women, so in the north of Ireland, 
during the revival, about 95 per cent. of those affected were, as we 
have stated, young women, generally insufficiently fed, and ex- 
hausted by work at the mills thirteen hours a day. By virtue of 
their more robust frames, men can withstand the exciting causes 
much better than women, and consequently are much more rarely 
attacked. 

The hysteria of the convulsionaries of St. Medard differs from 
that of the nuns in respect both to its predisposing and exciting 
causes and its attendant phenomena. So far as we know, the 
only predisposing causes were the usual impressionability of young 
women combined with intense religiosity, while the exciting cause 
was enthusiastic feeling, heightened to passion by party-spirit 
for an old pious priest, and seems to have been entirely devoid of 
the element of terror. The physical phenomena were charac- 
terized by extraordinary muscular action—the St. Medard jumpers 
surpassing, apparently, both in the extent and marvellousness of 
their feats, all their predecessors and successors who have jumped 
by religious inspiration. This abnormal development of muscular 
force leads us to consider another of the cardinal forms which 
hysteria assumes. 

The most distinguished physiologists concur in the opinion 
that the ganglia at the base of the brain, named collectively the 
sensorium, is the central seat of sensation and of volition; that 
the ganglia called, when speaking of the two hemispheres, the 
optic beds, or thalami optici, are the chief foci of feeling; and 
that those known as the corpora striata are those of will, or the 
centre where ideas and emotions are translated into volition, and 
whence they issue into action. The intimate connexion of sensa- 
tion and motion, by which sensation becomes a frequent exciter 
of motion, and by which voluntary motion is always, in a state of 
health, attended with sensation, is in harmony with the intimate 
union of the structures which are the alleged organs of these 
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functions, and at the same time suggests why violent emotions, 
such as the terror and exaltation incident to religious revivals, 
often give rise to violent and extraordinary muscular movements. 
To use the language of physiology, the terrific pictures of an 
offended God, and the threatened torments of hell, are conceived, 
and the accompanying emotions generated, in the convolutions of 
the cerebrum ; these, by means of the converging internuncial 
fibres, excite corresponding sensations in the sensorium, the voli- 
tional ganglia of which stimulate the muscular system into action, 
and thus the abnormal, spasmodic, and convulsive movements 
arise. But another important organ, the cerebellum, or little 
brain, is now known to be intimately concerned in the govern- 
ment of muscular motion. By its extensive structural connexions, 
it “is brought into union with each segment of the great nervous 
centre upon which all the movements and sensations of the body 
depend.” Itis related to the optic thalami, to the corpora striata, 
the medulla oblongata, (which, controlling the respiratory mus- 
cles, causes the sobbing of hysterics), and to the spinal cord; and 
is, therefore, most elaborately adapted for fulfilling the function 
now generally assigned to it by experimental physiologists— 
“that of regulating and co-ordinating the infinitely complex 
movements which the muscular system is capable of effecting.”* 

This physiological knowledge enables us to understand how 
that form of hysteria which is originated by powerful impressions 
first made on the brain, should be especially characterized by ab- 
normal and extreme muscular action; it also justifies us in pre- 
dicting that when persons are subject to religious terror, the force 
and extravagance of their muscular manifestations will be great 
or subdued in proportion as their general nervous systems are 
healthy, or are predisposed, from whatever cause, to hysterical 
excitement. In the former case, the malady is mainly confined 
to a functional disorder of the sensational and volitional centres, 
including the nervous apparatus which originates and presides 
over muscular movements. This form of hysteria is usually 
treated as a distinct disease under the name of Chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance. When due to no religious terror, it is generally the 
result of sudden fright. Patients from the latter cause may be 
seen in every hospital. 

The symptoms will of course vary according as one or the 
other parts of the sensorium, or the cerebellum, is more espe- 
cially the seat of the functional excitement. Probably the con- 
tinuous whirling round like a top for a long time together, with 





* See Dr. Todd on the Nervous System, in his “ pe: of Anatom, 
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which religious fanatics have been affected, may occur when the 
cerebellum is the chief seat of disorder. We apprehend, however, 
that the ordinary dancing manias which formed so remarkable a 
feature of the Middle Ages, were effects of a functional malady of 
the nervous centres of sensation and volition, as well as of that 
by which muscular motions are co-ordinated. In 1237 upwards 
of a hundred children at Erfurt are said to have been seized with 
dancing and jumping until they fell exhausted. Many died, and 
the rest had tremors for life. After the subsidence of the plague 
called the Black Death, a marvellous dancing mania broke out at 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374, and spread throughout the Netherlands, 
the whole of Germany, and the neighbouring countries to the 
north-west. 

“ It was called,” says Hecker, “ the dance of St. John or of St. Vitus, 
on account of the Bacchantic leaps by which it was characterized. . . 
The dancers, appearing to have lost all control over their senses, 
continued dancing, regardless of the bystanders, for hours together in 
wild delirium, until at length they fell to the ground in a state of 
exhaustion. . . . . While dancing they neither saw nor heard, being 
insensible to external impressions through the senses, but were haunted 
by visions, their fancies conjuring up spirits whose names they shrieked 
out.” 

Convulsions, said to have been epileptic, were a frequent 
accompaniment. The disease was confined almost exclusively to 
the poor, whose superstition and physical misery, aided by the 
extraordinary mental shock sustained by Europe during the pre- 
valence of the black plague, were the predisposing causes of its 
wonderful spread and long continuance. Demons were, as usual, 
supposed to animate the dancers, and the priests were abundantly 
occupied in attempts to exorcise them. Another and no less 
extraordinary dancing madness was that which was supposed to 
be due to the bite of the Tarantula; whether it originated in this 
way or not it was certainly propagated by the mere sight of those 
affected. It began in Apulia; but at the close of the fifteenth 
century had spread far beyond its boundaries. Many lost one or 
more of their five senses, and all were insensible to ordinary causes 
of excitement. Music only seemed to afford them relief; but 
there can be little doubt that it often prolonged the malady. 
At the sound of musical instruments they woke up as if by 
enchantment, “‘opened their eyes, and moving slowly at first, 
according to the measure of the music, were, as the time quickened, 
gradually hurried on to the most passionate dance.” If the music 
suddenly ceased, they would at once fall powerless to the ground ; 
if it were renewed they were instantly aroused, and recommenced 
their passionate performances. Speaking of one of these dancers 
the eyewitness says: “He listened with eagerness and a fixed 
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stare to the sound of a drum, and his graceful movements gradually 
became more and more violent, until his dancing was converted 
into a succession of frantic leaps, which required the utmost ex- 
ertion of his whole strength.” Tarantism was at its greatest 
height in Italy in the seventeenth century, long after the St. 
Vitus’s dance of Germany had disappeared. Loss of voice, occa- 
sional blindness, vertigo, complete insanity, with sleeplessness, 
frequent weeping without any ostensible cause, were all usual 
symptoms of the disease, and show that though of the choreic 
type, i.e., primarily originating in functional disorder of the 
nervous organism which presides over muscular movements, it 
is also closely allied with those more ordinary forms of hysteria 
already described as epidemic in the nunneries and among the 
mill-girls of Belfast. 

The Tarantula madness, which even still exists in Abyssinia, 
seems to have been the only instance of a dancing mania during 
the Christian era which has not originated in religious excite- 
ment. An ephemeral sect of heretics called Cicetes, who in the 
seventeenth century jumped and danced as a part of their religious 
worship, were probably the earliest Christians who as a body 
were affected with hysteria in its choreic form. Their successors, 
who have been the victims of the same or a kindred malady also 
of religious origin, have been already mentioned, viz., the dancing 
maniacs of Germany, the French convulsionnaires, the Welsh and 
Cornish jumpers, and the jerkers of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Every feature of the physical phenomena of modern revivals 
betrays their essential identity with those of the various maladies 
we have passed in review. The epidemic character common to 
all is so obvious as to make any special demonstration of it 
superfluous. We shall therefore restrict ourselves to giving a 
few illustrations of the power of sympathy on which the spread 
of the different forms of hysteria incident to revivals depends. 
One of the most remarkable is that of the Boy Crusade of 1212. 
A fanatic shepherd-boy, Etienne, of the village of Cloies in 
Vendome held himself for an ambassador of the Lord. His 
sheep were said to have knelt to worship him. Wonderful 
narratives of him were rapidly spread. 


“ The shepherd boys of the neighbourhood gathered about him, and 
soon there streamed together 30,000 souls to partake of his revelations, 
and to be thrown into ecstasies by his discourses. . . . . Every day 
there arose new eight or ten-year-old prophets, who preached, worked 
miracles, animated whole armies of children, and led them full of 
transport to the Holy Stephen. . . . . No persuasion, nor even the 
despair and tears of mothers, could keep back the boys. Were they 
hindered, they wept day and night, pined with sorrow, and fell ill with 
trembling of the limbs, so that at last of necessity they were let go.” 
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These were also joined by many girls in boys’ clothing. It is 
estimated that upwards of 30,000 of these children, forming a pro- 
cession, set off from Vendome to Marseilles, none doubting 
Stephen’s promise, “that the sea would go back before them, 
and that they should reach the Holy Land dry-shod.” Two 
yillanous merchants of Marseilles, who promised to take them to 
Palestine, for God's blessing only, gained the confidence of a 
sufficient number of them to fill seven ships. Two were wrecked 
—all on board being lost, and the whole of the young Crusaders 
in the other five were sold as slaves to the Saracens—none seeing 
their native land again. 

Simultaneously a like child-crusade originated in Germany— 
the Rhine countries and far eastward being the chief seats of the 
movement. it was a literal repetition of the one in France. 
The German children proceeded in two detachments: one went 


with a strength of 7000; the other took its way through the wild 
gorges of Uri, over St. Gotthard. Some got as far as Rome; 
but though the fate of the German children was not so horrible 
as that of their little French brethren, destitution, servitude, and 
misery overtook the greater number—but few getting back to 
their homes. The preaching epidemic, which passed over parts 
of Sweden in 1842-3, is notable in this connexion on account of 
the large number of children that were affected. Boys and girls, 
only eight years of age, in the provinces of Skaraborg and Elfsborg, 
were inspired to preach the Gospel and to go about in bands 
singing what were called “ Zion’s hymns.” In the former pro- 
vince only, where the epidemic was least extensive, it numbered 
at least 3000 victims. ‘This fanaticism, like that of the young cru- 
saders, exhibited phenomena which prove its hysterical character. 
The patients had “ quaking fits,” dropped down, became uncon- 
scious, had trances, saw visions, and preached while in an ecstatic 
state.* More than a hundred years ago an epileptic womun, in 
one of the Shetland islands, had a fit in church. Forthwith 
many women and children—the latter of both sexes—were affected 
with palpitation, faintness, convulsions, and catalepsy. This 
malady has persisted in the islands throughout a century—“ a 
striking example,” as Hecker observes, “ of the very lasting pro- 
pagation by sympathy of this species of disorder.” A girl who 
entered a Berlin hospital in 1801 fell down in convulsions : in con- 
sequence of seeing her fourteen other female patients became simi- 
larly affected. At a cotton factory at Hodden Bridge, Lancashire, 
in 1787, a girl put a mouse into the bosom of another girl, who 
immediately fell into a fit, and continued in it with violent con- 





* Ennemoser’s “ History of Magic.” Translated by William Howitt. 
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vulsions for twenty-four hours. Within four days thirty-one 
young women, two girls of ten years of age, and one man, were 
similarly affected. 

Many evangelical persons who may recognise in the power of 
sympathy an adequate cause of the marvellously rapid or epidemic 
spread of revivals, still believe that certain phenomena which 
attend them, such as the sudden blindness, deafness, dumbness, 
and palsy with which sinners are “struck,” and their equally 
sudden recoveries after they become “reconciled to God,” are the 
results of immediate supernatural ugency. We feel assured, 
however, that such a belief would be dispelled were those who 
hold it fairly acquainted with the intimate relation of mind and 
body, and the wonderful power of each over the other. In proof 
of the extraordinary potency of feeling and imagination to induce 
bodily changes, in every respect as marvellous as those ascribed 
to the ‘‘ outpouring” and “ working of the Holy Spirit,” we will 
mention a few well-known or well-authenticated facts. Blushing, 
sudden paleness, and the copious secretion of saliva evoked in 
hungry persons by the sight of tempting viands, are familiar in- 
stances of the mental induction of physical states. The influence 
of emotion on the bowels, especially if it be of a depressing kind, is 
often experienced: a patient is known to us on whom it acts just 
like a strong dose of calomel. Imagination will act with equal 
power: a young man at Leyden, who imagined he had taken 
purgative pills, as he intended to do, and the result of which he 
expected, was actually purged by 20 grains of a compound of 
opium, hyoscyamus, crocus, and other anodynes and astringents, 
which he had taken by mistake.* We know of a case in which a 
glass of mesmerised water would act in the same way. Dr. Noble 
states, that being consulted by a gentleman who had sleepless 
nights, he, unknown to the patient, resolved to commence his treat: 
ment by a purgative—8 grains of the compound extract of colo- 
cynth, and 2 grains of calomel. ‘“‘ When I again saw the patient,” 
says the doctor, “he told me the pills had given him an excel- 
lent night, for that he had slept beautifully!” “ But, I said, did 
they not purge you? They were intended to do so.” “ Why, 
he rejoined, as I had consulted you for sleepless nights, and as 
the pills were to be taken at bed-time, I thought they were to 
make me sleep, and I did sleep. I was not purged at all.”+ We 
have been informed by a reliable authority, tliat a lady who re- 
quested her medical attendant to prescribe mercury for her, 
and who, believing that he had done so, although he actually 
prescribed bread-pills only, was really salivated by the power of 





* “The Human Mind in its Relation with the Brain and Nervous System.” 
By D. Noble, M.D. P. 105. + Ibid. p. 114. 
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faith. Treating of hysterical paralysis, Dr. Briquet says, “I 
have seen the wife of a workman who had been hemiplegic (i.e. 
paralysed on one side) several months, and who could not leave 
her room. In June, 1848, at the moment of the Paris insur- 
rection, she got up, followed her husband wherever he went 
during the three days of the insurrection, and when peace was 
restored, fell hemiplegic again as before, suffering violent pain.” 
The same writer aiso records the following case of Mademoiselle 
B., a member of one of the most respectable families, and states 
that it is known to all the Paris physicians. She was seized with 
hysterical convulsions, distinguished by the uncontrollable move- 
ment of the whole of one leg. During each forced flexion, the 
point of her toe touched her forehead, which had to be guarded, 
lest it should be bruised by the blows. The movement of the 
limb had the regularity of a pendulum, continued during the 
whole of each day, and ceased only during sleep. ‘This terrible 
affliction lasted several years, and defied the skill of the ablest 
physicians. Having no longer any hope in the power of medicine, 
the young lady, who was very pious, turned all her thoughts towards 
religion, and animated with extreme confidence, “elle fit une neu- 
vaine,’ i. e., she performed a nine days’ devotion. During the cere- 
mony of the ninth day, the convulsions entirely ceased. Several 
years have passed since this cure, and she has had no relapse. 
Tright, or emotion, of which it is an element, is capable of 
acting on the body in the most marvellous way. ‘The hair has often 
been completely blanched, sometimes in a few days, sometimes in a 
few hours, by terror, anxiety, or grief. Bichat records a case 
observed by himself. Mary Stuart and Marie Antoinette are 
famous instances. It is affirmed that Sir Thomas More became 
grey during the night preceding his execution.* It is also said 
that Orsini exhibited the same phenomenon. At the battle of 
Wagram, a cannon-ball so cut away the ground from beneath the 
feet of a M. Boutibonne, that suddenly sinking down, he imagined 
“the ball had passed from left to right, through his legs below 
the knees, separating them from his thighs.” The incident 
occurred in the evening; he fell backwards and “lay motionless 
during the remainder of the night, not daring to move a muscle 
for fear of fatal consequences.” In the morning he was roused 
from a troubled slumber by one of the medical staff, who inquired 
what was the matter with him? He answered, ‘‘ Ah! touchez- 
moi doucement, je vous prie, un coup de canon m’a empcerté les 
jambes.” Assured by the surgeon that his limbs were perfectly 
sound, and told to get up, “I sprang up,” he says, “in utter 





* “On Diseases of the Skin.” By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., p. 661, where 
several similar facts are mentioned. 
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astonishment, and stood firmly on the legs which I believed had 
been lost to me for ever !”’ 

While a girl living at Kleische, a small German village, was out 
on an errand, she either saw, or imagined she saw, a little grey man, 
who commanded her to go along with him. On her refusing, “ he 
told her, with a menacing look, that she should be four days 
blind and dumb. . . . The girl hastened to her apartment, 
and threw herself on the bed, unable to open her eyes or to pro- 
nounce a word. . . . Everything was tried for her recovery by 
the family with whom she lived, but in vain... . At last, on 
the expiration of the fourth day, she arose in tolerably good 
health, and narrated what had happened to her.”* A girl, eleven 
years of age, seeing a dog, which she believed to be enraged, 
about to jump upon her, had immediate trembling of the limbs, 
oppression and pain at the stomach ; these lasted three months. 
Intense and continuous headache, pains in the back and side, 
palpitations of the heart, a continuous strangulation, and violent 
vomiting of all ingesta then supervened ; these were followed by 
attacks of lethargy lasting twenty-four hours each, and inducing 
such extreme weakness as to confine her permanently to her bed. 
She suffered thus intensely for three years, when a tonic treat- 
ment and “beaucoup dexpectation” restored her.t A woman, 
after seeing her daughter violently beaten, was seized with great 
terror, and suddenly became affected with gangrenous erysipelas 
of the right breast.[ A lady observing a child in whom she was 
particularly interested, coming through an iron-gate, feared that 
when he let the gate go after opening it, it would close upon him 
and crush his ankle: it was impossible for her to be quick enough 
either by act or word to avert the danger, and she found that she 
could not move on account of the intense pain which suddenly 
came on in the ankle corresponding to the boy’s which she be- 
lieved would be crushed. She is sure she did not move so as to 
strain or sprain it. She walked home with great difficulty, and 
found her ankle discoloured all round as if painted with red cur- 
rant juice, with a large patch of the same on the outer part. The 
next morning the whole foot was inflamed, and she was a prisoner 
to her bed for many days. The boy was not hurt.§ Sir B. Brodie 
states tliat at least four-fifths of the diseases of the joints from 
which women of the upper classes believe themselves suffering are 
purely hysterical. The following is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
of the well-authenticated facts on record :—A lady saw a heavy 


* The two last incidents are given by Dr. Noble, in his work already 
referred to. 
t Dr. Briquet cites this as a ty ical. case ne Saatonle suddenly induced. 
+ Carpenter’s “ Human Meveions, p. 
iy ‘Manual of Psychological Moticine.” By - Bucknell and Tuke. P. 165. 
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window-sash fall upon her little child’s hand, and was so terrified 
and distressed as to be unable to render it any assistance. The 
surgeon who dressed the wound found the mother “ moaning and 
complaining of pain in her hand.” On examination, three fingers, 
corresponding to those injured in the child, were discovered to be 
swollen and inflamed, although they ailed nothing prior to the 
accident. In four-and-twenty hours incisions were made in them 
and pus was evacuated ; sloughs were afterwards discharged, and 
the wounds ultimately healed.* 

In a less marvellous, but more terrible form, mental emotions 
sometimes display their greatest power by stopping the organic 
functions altogether. Sudden deaths of this kind have often 
occurred. In many cases, no doubt, as in those of disease of the 
heart, the exciting was aided by a predisposing cause. The 
mental excitement which suddenly killed the celebrated John 
Hunter was thus aided; but in other instances “the mere violence 
of a passion has at once extinguished its subject without the 
intervention of morbid tendency or of actual disease.”"t Even 
strong belief seems to be equally potent:—A person named 
Roger Largois, who died in Paris, on the 10th of December last, 
at the age of a hundred precisely, day for day, and even hour for 
hour, said to his wife, the day before his death, “I shall die to- 
morrow, my dear Catherine; I feel it, but I have only one regret, 
and that is to leave you—we have been so happy together!” He 
was then in apparent health, and, being an artist, executed a mar- 
vellously faithful and vigorous sketch of his beloved companion 
that same day. 

Numevyous cases are recorded in which the emotion of a mother 
has killed her child. The following is a striking example :—A 
carpenter fell into a quarrel with a soldier billeted in his house, 
and was set upon by the latter with his drawn sword. The wife 
of the carpenter at first trembled with fear and terror, and then 
suddenly threw herself furiously between the combatants, wrested 
the sword from the soldier's hand, broke it in pieces, and threw 
it away. The men having been separated by neighbours, she, 
while still in a state of strong excitement, took up her child from 
the cradle, where it lay playing, and in the most perfect health, 
never having had a moment's iliness ; she gave it the breast; and 





* Carter’s “Pathology and Treatment of Hysteria,” p. 24, cited by Dr. 
Carpenter. 

+ Carpenter’s “ Human Physiology,” p. 222. Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology,” vol. i. p. 796. 

{ He was accustomed to take her portrait on each of her birthdays, and 
left forty-nine likenesses of her. These facts are vouched for by M. Lambert, 
the feuilletonist of the Courrier de Paris, from which they are cited in The 
Times of December 14, 1859. 
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in a few minutes it left off sucking, became restless, panted, and 
sank dead upon its mother's bosom.* 

It seems to us that no impartial person can fail to see in these 
facts irrefutable proofs of the sufficiency of natural causes to 
work all the alleged miracles by which revivals are distinguished. 
Those who see in these miracles special manifestations of Divine 
power, must, also, if consistent, ascribe the numerous cases of 
insanity incidental to revivals to the interference of Deity. ‘This, 
we presume, they will not be disposed to do. Moreover, were 
they to look upon each case as a “judgment of God,” they would 
be embarrassed by the facts that the pagan gods visited their 
believers with like judgments; that just in proportion as Chris- 
tians, renouncing ecclesiastical authority, whether Catholic or 
Anglican, strive to walk by scriptural light only, do they become 
increasingly liable to these “judgments ;” and that as France has 
become more and more “ infidel,” or indifferent to religion, the 
number of those suffering from religious insanity in that country 
has lessened. In fact, the same causes have always operated: 
religious insanity has always maintained a definite relation to, as 
it has been the result of, religious fanaticism. Plutarch describes 
a religious maniac repelling alike physician and friend: “ leave 

ne,” he exclaims, “ me, the impious, the accursed, hated of the 
gods, to suffer my punishment.” Marcus Aurelius made a law 
condemning to banishment those ‘‘ who do anything by which 
men’s excitable minds are alarmed by a superstitions fear of the 
Deity.” “ Historical monuments prove,” says Esquirol, “ that at 
the birth of Christianity there was a large number of religious 
maniacs.” The wild deliriun of the Flagellants and dancing 
maniacs, the extraordinary delusion of witchcraft, and that equally 
marvellous form of madness, demonomania, which, also, as we 
have seen, spread throughout Europe in the Middle Ages, were 
always proportionate to the popular superstition and fanaticism, 
and show what varied types religious insanity may assume. 
** When the passionate Luther,” writes the distinguished observer 
just quoted, “under pretext of destroying abuses, attempted to 
reform the Church, the various parties threatened each other with 
eternal damnation, fanaticism re-awoke, religious madness added 
to all the ills which the innovators evoked, and which Calvin 
still further increased.” Pinel calculated that about one-fourth of 
the cases of insanity with the causes of which he was acquainted 
were due to religious enthusiasm. The result of an analysis of 
29,769 cases admitted into a large number of asylums in Eng- 





* Quoted in Carpenter’s “Human Physiology,” p. 781, from Dr. Andrew 
Combe, who himself takes the fact from’ Dr. Von y Vishers Pe treatise, “ Die 
ersten Mutter pflichten und die erste Kindespflege. 
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land, France, and America, shows that three-fifths of them are 
due to physical, and two-fifths to moral causes, and that on the 
list of the latter, religious anxiety or excitement stands second in 
numerical order. In the Irish Census for 1851, it is stated that 
there are 55 maniacs who became mad through religious excite- 
ment. Of 1720 cases of all kinds, physical and moral, admitted 
into Bethlehem Hospital, 29 men and 53 women lost their reason 
by the same cause. Dr. Copland observes that religious in- 
sanity is much less common among Romanists than Protestants, 
and especially Protestant Dissenters. Dr. Burrows states, that 
he does not recollect an instance of insanity from religion in 
any person steadfast to his ancient opinions; and it is worthy of 
remark, that since the first French Revolution, the proportion of 
religious maniacs in France has, according to the observation of 
M. Esquirol, gradually declined. ‘Ideas of liberty and of 
reform,” he says, “have turned many heads in France; the pre- 
vailing forms of insanity during the last thirty years have derived 
their character from those of the various political storms which 
have troubled our country.’"* 

We have only space for a few words concerning the moral 
and social reforms which revivals induce. In the early part 
of this article we said that the practical difficulties of be- 
coming a Christian are quietly ignored in modern times. In 
the first age the work of conversion seems to have been ac- 
companied, at Jerusalem at least, by the establishment of a 
community of goods among the disciples, although we have no 
evidence that the Apostles insisted on this great social revolution. 
It is certain, however, that Christ himself enjoins it—at least, in- 
directly—both in his exhortation to the young man to sell all he 
had and to give the proceeds to the poor; and in the account of 
the rich man and Lazarus, the former appearing to be condemned 
to hell, and to be refused the help of Lazarus, either to cool his 
tongue with water or to warn his brethren “ lest they also come 
into this place of torment,” for no other sin than that of being 
rich ; while there is no other ostensible reason why Lazarus “ was 
earried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom” than that he was 
poor. The common modern theory that the rich man made a 
bad use of his wealth or was uncharitable is absolutely without 
sanction in the Gospel narrative. There can be little doubt, 
in fact, but that this doctrine, and the practice of it by the 
new converts under the preaching of Peter, had a common 


* See “Des Maladies Mentales.” Par E. Esquirol. Vol. i. pp. 43, 4863 
“Manual of Psychological Medicine.” By J. C. Bucknell, M.D., and J. H. 
Tuke, M.D. 1858. Pp. 167-169, 260-262, and Copland’s “Medical Die- 
tionary.” Vol. ii. pp. 490, 491. 
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origin in the ideas of “ righteousness,” promulgated and practised 
in Judea before and at the time of Christ by the Essenes, whose 
asceticism and renunciation of private property are described by 
Philo. Under the influence of strong and fervent faith, enthusi- 
astic, would-be Bible Christians have at various times attempted, 
with more or less temporary success, to realize the Christian 
doctrine of the renunciation of private property, by having all 
things in common. But, in the end, human nature has, with one 
exception we believe, always prevailed over Christian consistency, 
and the community of Shakers, in America, is, so far as we 
know, the sole remaining result of these noble aspirations and 
“endeavours after a Christian life.” One ofthe most recent and 
interesting of these Christian experiments, is that of the com- 
munity established by Howell Harris, at Trevecca, in Wales, which 
was a result of the great Welsh Revival in the days of Whitefield 
and Wesley. The community consisted of about one hundred and 
twenty persons. They were preached to by Harris every morning, 
and so long as this lay champion of Methodism in Wales lived, 
the community seems to have held together, but at his death, or 
quickly afterwards, it was probably dissolved, for subsequently we 
read only of “ Trevecca College.” 

In the life of Whitefield we have a striking proof that revivalist 
fervour is by no means conducive to clearness of moral percep- 
tion, and, consequently, to the highest moral conduct. In fact, 
as the success of revivalist preachers depends on their addressing 
the feeling of fear, and therefore the most cowardly and selfish 
elements in man, we ought not, on reflection, to be surprised to 
find that the chief and most powerful of all revivalist preachers 
should not be distinguished by that strong sense of justice and 
genuine benevolence which makes the trattic in, or holding of, 
slaves, under any circumstances, hateful, and which would regard 
with the most intense abhorrence the introduction of slavery into 
a country previously free. The humane Oglethorpe, who projected 
the colony of Georgia as an asylum for unfortunate debtors from 
the intolerable penal inflictions of the British Code at that time, 
placed on the common seal of the corporation the cap of liberty. 
Slavery was not permitted in the colony. “It is,” he said, 
*‘ against the Gospel, as well as the fundamental law of England. 
We refused, as trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid 
crime.” Whitefield, however, when in Georgia, proposed to send 
his travelling companion to England to petition the trustees of 
the corporation to admit slavery, and also to allow the introduc- 
tion of rum! He became a slave-owner, and in the year of his 
death there were fifty slaves, men, women, and children, whom he 
left in his will to the Countess of Huntingdon. ‘The letters sub- 
sequently written to America by this pious Jady continually refer 
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to the value and sale of the slaves of which she had thus become 
possessed.* This incident in the life of a great and revered 
revivalist leader indicates that that exalted “ other-worldliness,” 
which forms the staple of revivalist sermons, is consistent with an 
ethical standard for this world, in which the maxim “do unto 
others as you would they should do unto you,” is obscured by in- 
junctions appealing only to the most self-interested and least 
noble part of man. 

We gladly recognise the notable moral changes which have 
been effected by the Irish revival. Drinking, licentiousness, wife- 
beating, and numerous other crimes have greatly diminished ; the 
animosities of political party, says the Chief Baron Pigott, have 
been extinguished; religious dissensions have certainly been 
at least temporarily hushed ; litigation has decreased, policemen 
and Assize Courts have next to nothing to do; several aban- 
doned women have forsaken their vocation ; savings-banks are 
in increasing request, and the general moral tone of the lower 
orders of society is undoubtedly raised.¢ These are great gains, 
even if only of temporary duration, and we rejoice in their accom- 
plishment. But we cannot hope that the life of the classes which 
are acted on by revivals will be sustained long at its present pitch. 
Several passions do not usually dominate the mind at the same 
time ; it is therefore to be expected, that while the religious desires 
are excited, the coarser appetites and the crimes too often involved 
in their gratification should remain in abeyance. Fora time like 
effects were produced by the lectures of Father Mathew ; but as 
those effects did not prove lasting, and as the great Presbyterian 
revival in America was followed by years of extreme lethargy 
and deadness in the very churches which had been most power- 
fully wrought upon, so the Irish revival will undoubtedly be suc- 
ceeded by a period of reaction, during which the intense religious 
fervour of the present time will die out, and a large proportion of 
the new converts will fall away. 

Nevertheless, we believe that a certain permanent residuum 
from the present movement, and from others of a like nature, may 
be counted on. The question therefore arises, whether it is likely 
to be of sufficient value to counterbalance the mental and physical 
evil—the fresh impulse to fanaticism, the renovation and con- 
solidation of superstition, the spread of nervous disease, and the 
generation of insanity—which revivals usually induce. Dif- 
ferent persons will doubtless answer this question differently, 
according to their differing creeds. But, however it may be 





* See Dr. Stevens’ “ Hist. of Methodism,” vol. ii. p, 69. 
+ We suppose we can scarcely cite any stronger evidence of the power of 
the movement than the fact that “young women who have been ‘stricken’ have 
even thrown aside crinoline, and have given up dancing and walking on Sundays.” 
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answered, one thing is certain: so long as the millions of British 
people remain in the dense ignorance in which they are, super- 
stition, latent or active, will continue to be the most powerful 
lever by which they may be moved, and thus, as fanatic or ambitious 
men will not fail to avail themselves of it, the procession of revivals 
will continue, notwithstanding the severe condemnation which 
may be pronounced upon them by the most enlightened and 
the wisest of mankind. For ourselves, between blank, apathetic 
ignorance and religious fanaticism, if compelled to the painful 
choice, we should incline to prefer the latter. We have more 
hope of superstitious zeal than of brutish indifference. While 
witnessing revival frenzies, we console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion, that, after all, they may ‘‘ work together for good” in a way 
their promoters wot not of. Between the views, interest, and sym- 
pathies of the most educated classes and those of the lowest there 
is a great and almost impassable gulf, rendering intellectual com- 
munion all but impossible. But asin the physical world the best 
solvents of any given substance are those nearest to it in elemental 
constitution, so in the mental world, those minds which in respect 
to opinion and culture are nearest akin to those intended to be 
taught or wrought upon, are most capable of producing the 
desired effect, and thus, it is to be hoped, of raising them at least 
one degree in the scale of intellectual being. Humanity may, 
therefore, on the whole be the gainer, even by the labours of the 
most superstitious, and may be guided a little way out of the dark 
valley of intellectual death, where it is deserted by the consti- 
tuted hierarchy which has been richly paid to conduct it, even 
by poor but well-meaning fanatics, who trust themselves to the 
flickering and ever varying light of religious frenzy. 

But, as at best any balance of benefit derivable from revivals must 
always be both questionable and small, the devout philanthropist 
is no more able to encourage. these fitful fevers than he is 
to feel satisfied with the frosts of conventionalism, as mental 
states most conducive to human improvement and happiness. If 
he can side neither with the rude enthusiast, who thinks to scale 
heaven by means of hysterics, nor with the sceptical politician, 
who would commit reason and feeling to the custody of a church, 
in what direction are we to look for a religion whose salutary 
influence shall warm without inflaming, and nourish without sur- 
feiting? Are there no means of reconciling the highest aspira- 
tions of individual minds with the moderation characterizing 
established religious associations—of giving right direction to 
enthusiasm without damping or extinguishing it? Accepting 
as an indisputable fact the religious nature of man, the proper 


cultivation of that nature becomes our evident duty; and the | 


proper mode of culture is sufficiently pointed out in the very 
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nature of the faculties to be cultivated. Equally remote from 
lazy inaction and morbid excitement is that equable and har- 
monious exertion of intellect and feeling, which being entirely 
compatible with a healthily sustained activity, best exemplifies 
the true practical religion, and the true happiness of man. Ever 
striving to advance from point to point, he is never satisfied 
except when, conjecturing new excellences and discoveries from 
the vantage-ground of prior attainment, he feels conscious of 
rising higher and higher in the scale—devising new means to 
compass new ends. His faculties—utterly disproportioned to 
merely supplying material wants—are infinite in their range: his 
reason pursues knowledge with self-sacrificing enthusiasm far 
beyond the seeming limits of utilitarian advantage, while his 
imagination and feelings are equally disinterested and boundless. 
Moreover, that vital essence of personality—our freedom—without 
which we should be the helpless sport of nature’s mechanism 
with no rational motive to exercise our thoughts, and nothing 
that we could truly call our own, though necessarily limited as it 
is,is yet susceptible of indefinite extension ; for consisting, not of 
lawless caprice, but of intelligent submission to known conditions, 
its essence is knowledge—knowledge ever tending to become 
wider and more perfect. Instinctively felt, and inherent in the 
very nature of man, the object of an obscure faith long before it 
became a philosophical conviction, the idea of human progress and 
perfectibility may now be said to be the recognised assurance of 
the scientific intellect ; that which was once only a bright reversion 
in the skies, or a transcendental ideal in the oracles of the priests 
and the fantastic representations of the poets, has now been prac- 
tically realized, and eloquently proclaimed by the best and wisest 
of mankind. And this progress and perfectibility are not re- 
stricted to the domain of intellect, but extend to our moral nature, 
which, when freed from the withering influence of terror, by 
which it has ever been oppressed, will assert its inherent dignity 
and beauty and its own sufficiency as the impelling motive of 
heroic action, as well as an adequate security for the constant 
presence of justice and generosity in the ordinary transactions 
of daily life. Under the guidance of the cultivated intellect each 
moral action will register itself by a corresponding increase of 
the moral nature, which, organically enlarged and strengthened, 
will dominate existence and render moral conduct so habitual as 
to become seemingly instinctive and necessary ; and thus by a 
spiritual discipline, the rules of which are inszribed alike in our 
intellectual and moral being by the Supreme Lawgiver Himself, 
we shall be best prepared to enter—without 
“The dread of something after death— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” 
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1. Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy ; January to 
May, 1859. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by 


command of Her Majesty. 


2. Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Italy. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 


Majesty. 


OME has recently been delighted with a witty version of the 
great problem of the season, due to the unfailing humour 

of the caustic tailor, whose spirit emerging from the mutilated 
marble block into which it is supposed to have wandered, has for 
centuries established for itself the privilege of alone transgressing 
with impunity the provisions of Papal censorship. Marforio, the 
tailor's unfailing companion and convenient foil, is represented 
to have found Pasquin so absorbed in examining and brushing 
a coin with his coat-sleeve as not even to notice his friend's 
arrival until interrupted by the latter with the question, what 
might be the matter. ‘What is the matter?” replies Pasquin, 
looking up for a moment, and then setting himself again to scrub 
the bit of money—*“ here have I been at work for the last three 
months on this Napoleon, and devil take me if I can make out 
whether it be sterling or counterfeit.” We venture to say that no 
person with the least pretensions to be a political speculator will 
_hesitate candidly to confess himself to have shared the spectre 
tailor’s troubles while trying to acquire an insight into the views 
which guided the French Emperor at and since the Convention 
of Villafranca. The world was indeed accustomed to consider 
surprises as matters of course from Napoleon III., yet his late 
performances haye been of a kind again to excite its wonder; 
for his former feats were at all events distinct surprises of an 
apparently unmistakeable purport, whereas on this occasion we 
are left under the indeed undeniable but inconclusive impression 
of merely looking on some gigantic mystery spinning in the most 
opposite quarters and the most contrary directions, without any 
clear insight into its nature. Indeed, our glimpses at what is going 
on reveal so complex a combination as to bewilder an unsteady 
observer by the discordant appearances which flash past him m 
rapid succession—seeming to defy the possibility of ever beimgm 
unison with each other. In our opinion, the contrivance in pro- 
cess of elaboration is like an ingenious Eastern puzzle, which at 
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choice can fall into the most varied shapes, and it is truly a 
matter of deep interest to ascertain if possible in what com- 
bination the author intends to work those secret springs of 
which he is at present the exclusive possessor. For beyond 
question that man is just now the most powerful individual in 
the world. That as a result of his isolation, his power would 
have ultimately to bend before the world unitedly rising in defence 
of its liberties, should he apply it in an attempt against them, 
is a reflection that does not console us for the existence of an 
inscrutable and irresponsible force of such proportion as to defy 
overthrow except at the cost of immense and probably lasting 
sacrifices. It is the consideration of this glaring fact which has 
occupied of late the minds of all, until every one has been 
actively engaged in the same operation as Pasquin. There 
prevails everywhere a deep sense of insecurity and anxiety in 
the presence of combustible elements, the organization of which 
we find it difficult to estimate, so that the only distinct feeling 
is one of danger, accompanied with a general impulse to arm 
and an unusual expectation that something is about to occur. 
We are fully sensible of the great difficulties that attend an 
attempt to survey the features of so dark a situation. The dis- 
cordant views which circulate on this subject—testifying to a 
Babylonic confusion—suffice to check any presumptuous belief 
in the easiness of such an undertaking. But it is impossible to 
desist from attempting it, unless we make up our minds to be 
drowned in listlessness; for every day and every hour brings 
evidence that we are living in an atmosphere of contingencies 
which will infallibly make us their victims, unless we succeed in 
duly mastering the mystery of this organization. 

To understand the nature of a compound product it is neces- 
sary to analyse and ascertain the value of its component elements. 
Now the treaty of Villafranca is most emphatically a compound 
product, which can be understood only if we succeed in duly 
weighing, not merely immediate influences arising out of incidents 
in the Italian war, which are secondary, but likewise far more 
recondite influences existing in the animating force, which we 
believe to have been the original motive power for the war. This 
original motive power resided in the brain of Napoleon III. The 
Italian outbreak of 1859 did not proceed from the machinations 
of Count Cavour in the first place, but from the deliberate and 
spontaneous purpose of the French Emperor. And to this reso- 
lution he was at that moment impelled by reasons springing from , 
three sources—individual feelings, adopted principles, and con- 
current events. The first predisposed the emperor naturally 
m favour of Italy. In our estimate of his character we 
believe him to be a man of passions naturally strong, com- 
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bined with a strong will, which, under the discipline of study, re- 
flection, and, above all, lengthened confinement, has acquired a 
perfect control over the former, without however killing them. 
A man who has so decided a taste for pleasure and magnificence 
as the emperor abundantly manifests, who has had the vigour to 
conceive and the boldness to venture on so many daring schemes 
—who, after ten years’ ]uxury in a palace, deliberately of his own 
will brings on a war in spite of the almost unanimous deprecations 
of his ministers, and who, advanced in life, for the first time goes 
through all the hardships of a campaign with the simplicity of a 
common soldier and the vigour of youth—must certainly be 
actuated by strong feelings, however carefully suppressed, until 
policy permits their co-operation. ‘The French Emperor's cha- 
racter appears to us so constituted as to enable him to enjoy the 
resources of passions without ever becoming their slave. His 
feelings moreover partake of the persistence which signalizes his 
views ; for during all the vicissitudes of his strange career he 
has carried along with him the friends whom he attached to 
himself in his earliest adventures. Now these early adventures 
were Italian, and we are strongly convinced that could Louis 
Napoleon's nature be dissected, the most truly human fibres of 
his being would be found of Italian texture. Brought to Italy 
as a boy, at a time when the circumstances of his family could 
not but impel his restless ambition to identify itself sincerely 
with a country that had been the cradle of his family, and had 
again become the adopted home of its exile, all the first impres- 
sions of his very tenacious nature were formed in connection 
with Italy and the revolutionary movement of 1831, wherein he 
was prominently engaged, with comrades of whom he has never 
lost sight. 

Of a character such as we here sketch, it is rational to affirm 
that although the romantic sympathies in it would never be al- 
lowed to get the better of policy, it would embrace with singular 
delight any opportunity that offered for indulging its genuine 
inclinations in accord with policy. But this personal disposition 
in favour of Italy, which we ascribe to the man, Louis Napoleon, 
has in him been fostered and confirmed into a cardinal dogma of 
policy by the articles of his creed. It was no accident, and no 
simple fancy which, after the downfall of 1815, made most of the 
Bonaparte family gravitate towards Italy; but the intention 
quietly to recover in one of their members some of the greatness 
which at that time fortune absolutely refused to the others. ‘The 
double nature of the Bonapartes, at once Italian and French, of 
which they can be no more deprived than of their ancestral blood, 
is a combination the importance of which did not escape the In- 
perial instincts of the mighty genius who raised the family. To 
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his soaring intellect this singularly felicitous possession presented 
asource promising, under all circumstances, countless advantages, 
which were to be carefully nursed as an invaluable family talis- 
man, and when at St. Helena he gave utterance to those instruc- 
tions which have been accepted by his kindred as the gospel of 
their political conduct, he directed them to congregate in Italy, 
with the principal families of which they were to seek alliances, 
so as to secure generally political influence in the country, and 
especially to devote some of their members to the clerical profession, 
with a view to the higher dignities and the occupation of the Papal 
Chair. This command was strictly fulfilled, except as to the last 
portion. Joseph, Jerome, and Louis Bonaparte resided in Tus- 
cany. Bologna and Ravenna were the abodes of other scions of 
the house, while Rome became the domicile of Lucien, who 
acquired the dignity of Roman Prince, and whose numerous 
children extended the family connection by marriages in the 
country. ‘The sudden change in fortune, which has from exile 
and conspiracy restored the head of the house to the Imperial 
throne, could not dissolve this connection, because, as already 
said, it is an integral portion of Bonaparte nature, which it 
cherishes with instinctive love. But the change of position 
demanded likewise in Italy a change of form, and the Imperial 
ruler of France has all along been actuated with the determina- 
tion to give his family influence in Italy a shape more in analogy 
with its present rank, than the indefinite one derived from that 
period of feeble conspiracy. This could only be done by identi- 
fying himself and his family with some improvement of Italy, 
and letting the benefit to the Peninsula redound to the glory of 
his kin. Difficulties of various kinds—partly owing to the 
necessity of first establishing himself securely in ’'rance—partly 
owing to unavoidable preoccupations—delayed the practical exe- 
cution of his designs, when just as the emperor found himself at 
leisure actively to turn his mind towards the realization of those 
views, the occurrence of Orsini’s attempt acted upon him both as 
& warning of imminent danger to himself in postponing, and 
as a reproof for delay in fulfilling the duties of his mission. 
These are the motives which to our mind combined to make the 
emperor resolve to begin the war in Italy. Through a con- 
fidential agent he conveyed a solemn assurance of his intentions to 
Orsini, who had been a member of the same Carbonaro conspiracy, 
in 1831, with the emperor. Orsini declared himself satisfied with 
this communication. He gave the person who brought it a list of 
friends in Italy, whose co-operation was to be sought at the proper 
time, and then wrote as the testament of his dying convictions the 
famous letter, pointing to Napoleon III. as the coming Liberator 
of his country, which was printed in Turin, having been sent 
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thither by the emperor for publication. Soon followed the inter- 
view at Plombiéres with Count Cavour, and the project proceeded 
rapidly towards execution. 

But these three reasons constituting the immediate motives 
which led the emperor to plunge himself into an Italian war, were 
themselves emanations from a primary cause—the regulator of 
all Napoleon III.’s actions. This primary cause dwells in that 
political system embraced by Napoleon III. as an unalterable faith, 
the establishment of which in the world he superstitiously regards 
as a mission confided to his destiny. That system having fora 
pivot the preponderance of France in the councils of Europe 
under the ascendancy of the Bonaparte dynasty, involves as a 
cardinal article the extension of France up to what are called its 
natural boundaries. It is in substance the system laid down by 
Napoleon I., only curtailed in its proportions, and deprived of 
its exclusively military aspect. For the gigantic wars engaged 
in by his uncle are regarded by the present emperor to have been 
misfortunes unavoidably attending his position as originator, 
but from which he fancies his own to be happily free. In his view 
they were but the inevitable birth-throes of new ideas which born 
now into the world he has only to nurse and rear to ensure their 
infallible triumph over the present generation, able by experience 
to estimate their value. Therefore, he believes himself meant 
to be the conciliator of the old world to the new ideas—the man, 
who by his mediation, is to dissipate lingering reluctance about 
accepting the advantages of Bonapartism, and lead the world by 
persuasion into spontaneous submission to itsenchantment. But 
as the system involves certain points not to be made good 
without some recourse to war, it has been the object of Napoleon 
III. so to contrive his advances as to reduce this ingredient to 
the smallest proportion, and never if possible allow its becoming 
an European conflict. The chief of these points is the cardinal 
doctrine to acquire for France Belgium and the German pro- 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine. But to attack these last 
openly were to run into a conflict, the wantonness of which France 
would be unable to cloak beneath any pretext, however flimsy, 
while its proportions would be of that European magnitude which 
the emperor especially deprecates. For France would then 
have found not only all the forces of Germany proper, but like- 
wise of Austria, opposing its unprovoked aggression. There- 
fore it became a matter of importance to break up the 
compactness of this force, and throw a portion out of the 
future field of battle. The only opportunity for doing this was 
offered by an alliance with the Italians—already so agreeable to 
the emperor for other reasons—against Austria in a quarter 
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where, in the absence of federal obligations, Germany would 
probably let her fight single-handed. This alliance indeed 
abounded in advantages. For the Italian cause being generally 
popular, and a not unnatural object for French sympathy, afforded 
the best mask for disguising what was a principal reason for the 
emperor to embark in war. On the other hand, it was fortunate 
to be able to strike down Austria at disadvantage, for as long as 
she retaained in possession of her vigour, her stubborn maxims 
must constitute her a determined enemy of Napoleonic ideas. The 
step thus taken in Italy was, therefore, meant to be conducive, 
through the expulsion of the Austrians, to a victory on the 
Rhine—which it was intended to crown by a solemn act, annulling 
with general sanction the obnoxious Treaty of Vienna, the manes 
of the victim of Waterloo being thus appeased. 

But what were the conditions which the emperor meant to 
bring about in Italy for its improvement, and his own satisfaction ? 
Plunged from youth in the profound contemplation of Napoleonic 
policy, he had elaborated views about Italy early in life, But as 
these had been originally projected in the period of Carbonaro in- 
choation, when no organization had yet given a national direction 
to the country, they were modelled for an immediate revival of the 
Napoleonic kingdom, with its dependencies—at that time looked 
back to with regret—and with the purpose of directly securing to 
the Bonapartes the ascendancy attached to the avowed initiative. 
But in 1859 positive conditions had grown up in Italy that 
necessitated a change at least in the details of the plan, and 
above all in the mode of proceeding. An Italian power had 
declared, and proved itself the champion of independence; was 
openly ready again to risk its existence for this object, and had 
conciliated general affection to such a degree, that its influence 
could not be disregarded by one professing himself a friend to 
Italy. Therefore the alliance with Piedmont was a necessity. 
But between the aspirations of the Courts of Turin and the 
Tuileries there were more points of divergence than of contact. 
The former had but one object. Purely Italian in its constitu- 
tion, it had for its whole policy the establishment of a national 
power capable of defying all superior influence from abroad. 
The Emperor of the French entered with sympathy into the 
unfortunate condition of Italy; but he designed an improvement 
not incompatible with his influence as ruler of France, and his 
interest as head of the Bonapartes. Therefore he had reasons 
to be partial to the idea of an Italian federation, because such a 
body, though capable of self-defence, could never be formid- 
able for aggression, and because by its composition it afforded 
openings to dynastic purposes. It cannot be denied that a 
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federation did offer a notable improvement in Italy, coupled as it 
was understood to be with the expulsion of the Austrians. The 
most enlightened men in the country, alive to the impossibility of 
wholesale and sudden transformations under conditions the result 
of centuries, listened favourably to a plan which, at a time when 
no governments had been as yet overthrown, tended to secure 
from them a public recognition of national obligations. 

Besides it possessed the great advantage of offering the only 
plan of Italian reform which presented a possibility of rendering 
subject to its progressive action that stubborn difticulty, the 
government of the Pope; and the Italian patriots bent exclu- 
sively on consolidating the foundations of a national power, 
accepted willingly a means of postponing a schism from an 
authority which they felt themselves unable to destroy. For the 
French Emperor—unable to extricate himself from the trammels 
of his internal policy, unwilling to abdicate his title of eldest son 
of the Church—declared his resolution not to break with the Pope, 
from whom he fancied himself able to extort concessions. Satisfied 
with the practical results to be skilfully drawn from a Federation, 
of whose easy establishment he felt no doubt, partly from igno- 
rance as to the extent to which local prejudices had become 
effaced in Italy, partly from an excessive faith in the fascination 
attaching to his name, the emperor continued his negotiations 
with Piedmont. With the exception of the stipulation for Prince 
Napoleon's marriage, the terms were such as appeared to discoun- 
tenance any dynastic purposes. Lombardy was annexed to Pied- 
mont, the latter engaging to give Savoy, the Comté de Nice, and 
perhaps even a money indemnity to France, which thus had 
appeared to declare the price of her services. The liberation of 
Venice was distinctly contemplated, although we believe its future 
condition not to have been defined. With regard to the other 
Italian States, whose sovereigns still in possession were the objects 
of no avowed attack, no stipulations could be made. But Pied- 
mont was not discouraged in the hope of further extension in 
that direction, probably over Parma and Modena. The position 
of the French Emperor was consequently most favourably pro- 
tected against risks, and yet open to make good any advantages 
that migiit offer. He embarked against Austria in a war which, 
with the active assistance of Italy, could hardly fail of success, 
affording him the double advantage of dealing a popular blow 
against the traditional antagonist of France, and disabling a 
specific opponent of Napoleonic policy. He started with a com- 
pensation in hand which, flattering a long-cherished desire of his 
people, would tend to reconcile them to the sacrifices he made 
them undergo, while it did not preclude him from pursuing 
further advantages, should certain contemplated circumstances 
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place such within his reach. The circumstances to which the 
emperor looked as likely to play so naturally into his hands, as 
to cover him from public reproach as a wilful usurper, were the 
undefined future of Venice—the probability that a movement 
begun in spite of governments, would overthrow several—the 
extended ramifications of his kindred throughout Italy, but 
especially in Romagna—by its peculiar condition the most embar- 
rassed portion of struggling Italy, and for that reason the most 
likely to throw itself into the arms of any protector—the likeli- 
hood of Murat with his ready-made claims being popularly hoisted 
upon the tottering throne of Naples; and last, though not least, 
a transcendant confidence in the magic spell which the name of 
Bonaparte would exercise on Italy. But these contingencies 
presented themselves to his mind as only desirable when arrived 
at by a process giving them the appearance of natural solutions ; 
for let it always be borne in mind that Napoleon IIT. considers 
himself by duty his uncle's diplomatic version. To have to im- 
pose dynasties by violence, like Napoleon I., is therefore contrary 
to the habits of thought of a mind which, taking conversion for 
its principle of action, fancies itself destined to vindicate the 
excellence of a system by bringing that world which had rejected 
it, to acknowledge its error by accepting it. 

A statesman so shrewd as Count Cavour, was not blind to the 
dangers involved in this alliance; but he felt that the feeling 
throughout the Peninsula rendered it impossible to refuse the 
proffer of it, fur a war aguinst the Austrians, without stripping 
Piedmont of moral influence, and reducing it from the high posi- 
tion of the public-spirited champion of Italy, into the mean one 
of a narrow-hearted speculator for selfish interests. Besides, 
Piedmont had got into an antagonism with Austria so costly to 
her treasury that war was looked to for relief. Hence there 
could be no question of repelling the advances of the Emperor of 
the French, but every precaution was taken to guard, as far as 
possible, against his absolute preponderance in the ultimate dis- 
position of affairs. Therefore it was a prominent object of Count 
Cavour's exertions to bring into the field a sufficiently large 
native force to enable the Italians to acquire a position in the 
war which would secure their influence at its close. Therefore 
he devoted his efforts towards impressing his countrymen with 
the necessity of unitedly directing all their energies towards the 
war, to the neglect of everything else. Questions of internal 
teform and change of government were to be completely left 
uside, as they could only distract force, and afford opportunities 
to those who sought their profits in machinations. The situation 
of the Peninsula was such as justly to encourage Count Cavour 
to believe that he could succeed in this maneuvre. The immense 
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personal influence he had acquired, enabled him to reckon on the 
confident obedience to his suggestions of the liberals throughout 
Italy (as has been sufficiently proved by events), while the condi- 
tions of the different governments were such as to warrant the 
expectation that they would yield quietly, however unwillingly, to 
the spirit abroad. In that of Naples, which was the most 
important for its resources, the king was dying, and there was 
ground to hope that his successor—young, inexperienced, and 
imbecile, under the ascendancy of wiser influences which were at 
hand—would easily adopt a national policy in self-defence against 
revolution in Sicily and the entry of Murat into his capital. 

In Central Italy there was only the Duke of Modena, whose 
inveterate stubbornness precluded the prospect of an understand- 
ing; but his duchy was very small, and his military forces pro- 
portionately trifling. ‘The Duchess of Parma had for some time 
publicly affected emancipation from Austrian supremacy ; while in 
Tuscany, there was a government essentially soft and cowardly, 
which on no occasion had ever dared by itself to confront a 
movement, and was with reason expected readily to yield to the 
first gentle pressure. Accordingly there only remained the Pope, 
whose spirit, it was indeed foreseen, would be at least very 
adverse, but whose action, it was expected, would be tacitly 
controlled by the French garrison in his capital; while, despite 
the smallness of his own forces, he would be enabled to repress the 
energetic movement of his provinces in favour of independence, 
These were the circumstances on which Count Cavour reckoned 
to enable liim to bring into the field an efficient force, that would 
secure to the Italians a respectable footing during the struggle 
by the side of their powerful ally, and defeat the dangers to be 
apprehended as the consequence of disturbing disorders; being 
perfectly satisfied that the European diplomatists who would 
have in the end to set the seal of legal recognition to the results 
of the war, would never take the initiative in introducing 
Napoleonic dynasties. The result, therefore, to which Count 
Cavour believed it possible to make this war lead, provided it 
were pushed, according to the original understanding, to the 
expulsion of the Austrians, and he himself were not thwarted by 
a want of combined support from the Italians, was also a confe- 
deration, but with the decided preponderance of Piedmont, for 
which he felt no doubt of being able to acquire the duchies of 
Parma and Modena in addition to Lombardy. As to the acqui- 
sition of Venice for Piedmont he never felt sanguine, being 
fully aware of the French Emperor's disinclination to its exces 
sive aggrandizement, and the secret purposes which made him 
leave its disposal in the dark, but he calculated upon a manifes- 
tation of national feeling in that province which would defeat, at 
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all events, the elevation of a foreign prince, if it could not force 
the annexation to Piedmont. But here was the limit of what he 
expected to be possible in acquisition: The embarrassed condi- 
tions of Piedmontin the north-western extremity of the Peninsula 
had prevented the populations of Central Italy from becoming 
familiar with the notion that an immediate future might see it in 
a position of protecting and absorbing them. Here there was 
ground marked by features of ancient date, and not therefore to 
be deemed capable of immediate transformation, irrespective of 
the consideration that such would have to be coupled with that 
revolutionary process which Count Cavour wisely deprecated as 
likely to offer opportunities for the insinuation of foreign elements 
dangerous to the development of Italian unity. Tuscany was 
therefore, in his mind, to continue independent; cut off from 
Austrian protection, it would become the representative of national 
feeling in Central Italy, and thus exercise a growing and reno- 
vating influence on the adjoining Papal provinces. On the other 
side of the Apennines were the Romagna and the Marches, which 
he proposed to endow with a secular administration under papal 
suzerainty; or, if circumstances allowed it, to join with Venice 
under some native prince. There only remained the Two Sicilies, 
and Count Cavour hoped that the young sovereign, finding that 
he entirely depended on himself, would make the concessions 
which alone could save the dynasty and avoid the embarrassing 
complications that must ensue from Murat’s elevation in Naples, 
and the occurrence of revolt in Sicily. The two partners who 
combined to bring on the war, embarked in it accordingly with 
clashing views ; each flattering himself that he could shrewdly 
secure the triumph of his own in the end, and each undergoing 
of a necessity the alliance of the other during the war. 

On the 19th of April, the drama thus cunningly designed, was 
effectively opened by the impulsive action of Austria, to the 
great relief of the allies, who were at a loss how to give a 
plausible appearance to its beginning. By a piece of incon- 
ceivable clumsiness, Austria stripped herself at the critical 
moment of those moral advantages, which were effectively obstruct- 
ing her opponents, and, by an attitude of bullying provocation, 
laid herself bare to the concentrated discharge of the weapons in 
store against her. Now the clang of trumpets rang through the 
Peninsula, French legions running a race across the Alps against 
the Italian volunteers, who started up at the signal of Cavour's 
call, and all seemed to be irresistibly converging towards the 
complete realization of his calculations, when an event, which 
wore the appearance of a happy victory, threatened to compro- 
mise seriously the success of Count Cavour's hopes. On the 
27th of April, a movement in Tuscany, with the sole object of 
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insuring the faithful application of the resources of the State 
to the cause of national independence, owing to the grand duke’s 
selfish obstinacy, resulted, to universal astonishment, in the ex- 
pulsion of the dynasty. ‘Thus, at the very opening of the war, 
and in the quarter where of all others it had been considered the 
least likely ever to occur, that eventuality was actually consum- 
mated against the ovcurrence of which it had been Count 
Cavour’s especial care to guard by every possible precaution. It 
has been so persistently repeated even in the most authoritative 
quarters, that the result of the Tuscan revolution was but the 
consummation of Piedmontese intrigues, which had been ayow- 
edly directed by M. Boncompagni, the accredited minister of 
Piedmont, that our positive assertion to the contrary may seem 
startling. Were this true, then M. Boncompagni would have to 
be convicted of gross incapacity, for wilfully bringing about an 
event considered at that time by his Court contrary to its interests, 
and as is proved by facts productive to it at the moment of serious 
embarrassment. But M. Boncompagni did nothing of the kind. 
He acted with good faith in the sense of his instructions, which 
were by every effort to try and induce the Government of the 
grand duke to enter into an alliance with Piedmont, which would 
secure it against revolutionary dangers. By one of those fits of 
infatuation, which sometimes suddenly render an individual proof 
against his most natural sensations, the grand duke, generally 
so timid and craven-hearted ,manifested on this occasion an im- 
practicable stubbornness. To quote the expression of Mr. 
Scarlett, in his despatch of April 30, “the application of M. 
Boncompagni met with an immediate refusal.” This is the more 
wonderful, because we are in a condition to affirm, that the 
police reports were perfectly truthful, and represented the total 
disaffection of the army. But the grand duke was under the 
impression of the events of 1848. He never doubted the supe- 
riority of the Austrian army—he had a blind faith in its certain 
victory—he fancied himself so assured of protection from its force 
at Bologna, that on his arrival there, he was perfectly confounded 
on discovering that its commander was not prepared to march 
the following day into Florence to effect his restoration. In the 
presence of the effect produced by this malignant obstinacy, 
the honest patriots bent on preventing elements of sedition, felt 
that the only means of preserving the existing form of govern- 
ment consisted in a change of hands. For now the people had 
become affected with the intensest mistrust of their sovereign— 
calling to mind how, when spontaneously restored in 1849, he had 
broken his oath to the constitution, and without reason invoked 
an Austrian army—but above all, the treacherous correspondence 
in which he entreated Radetzky to take care to rid him of the 
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“ canaille,” whom he had been obliged to send to the war. It was 
under these circumstances that the revolt of the 27th of April 
occurred, when the Marquis of Laiatico, one of the first men in 
Tuscany for rank and character, represented to the grand duke, 
who had sent for him, that he felt it impossible to take charge 
of the administration, unless he consented to abdicate in favour 
of his son. Mr. Scarlett reports how the grand duke told the 
members of the corps diplomatique, “that he considered the 
proposal an insult, and a violence offered to him in his character 
as a sovereign to which he never would consent.” But the deport- 
ment he had manifested that morning was very different from 
the haughty spirit which seems to breathe in these accents, and 
affords irrefutable evidence, that, but for his accidental hallucina- 
tion as to the invincibility of Austria, he would have yielded 
without difficulty, as had been expected, to the original proposi- 
tions of Piedmont. For it is a fact, that when he found abdica- 
tion pressed upon him, the grand duke clinging to possession 
with the mean despair of miserly feeling, was not ashamed, after 
all that had passed, to offer to go to the balcony of his palace 
window with a tricolor banner in his hand, and to declare war against 
Austria. But what a few days before would have filled the measure of 
everybody's wishes, by the grand duke’s own folly had then become 
useless, and thus, through the irresistible force of circumstances, a 
result was precipitated, which ignorance alone can ascribe to the 
intentional suggestions of Count Cavour. Should any one still 
persist in doubting our view, we would ask him how it comes 
that the supposed conspirators, men of undoubted capacities, 
should have been unprepared for an event which they are repre- 
sented as having schemed from afar. The truth is, that the fall 
of the dynasty was a surprise to everybody, and a most annoying 
one to Count Cavour, who found himself under the necessity of 
taking, at a highly critical moment, some decision with reference 
to a contingency that seemed to offer but a choice of undesirable 
risks. Inthe void left by the grand duke’s departure, the Munici- 
pality of Florence, as the corporation on the spot, assumed supreme 
authority, delegating it to a junta of three individuals; such a 
body was not calculated to carry out efficiently the purposes of a 
revolution, which, made with the object of pressing all the resources 
of the country into the service of the war, called for a ready and 
quick executive, which could not be constituted by a junta 
embarrassed in its action by a sense of its equivocal title. 
With true instinct its members felt the requirements of the case 
to demand that they should place themselves under the command 
of Piedmont, and they hastened to do so. But at this point a 
host of practical difficulties beset all parties. The members of 
the Provisional Government, men of political foresight, were indeed 
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prepared for all the possible consequences of such a step, but not so 
the.country. A small knot of individuals, but no party, in Tuscany 
had at that time familiarized itself with the thought of union with 
Piedmont. Institutions and traditions existed in Tuscany which 
for the people were objects of general pride and attachment, and the 
loss of which had never been contemplated. The junta, therefore, 
took care to word its offer so as to bear but a provisional and limited 
sense ; but this, though sufficient to guard latent susceptibilities, 
did not relieve the Court of Turin from grave perplexity ; already the 
object of severe reflections from the cabinets of Europe for its 
grasping policy, Piedmont saw forced on it an offer, which, if 
accepted, would give confirmation to the charge without the pro- 
bability of its ultimately making good any acquisition, while its 
refusal must discourage confidence—a grievous danger in moments 
ef crises when sensitiveness becomes extreme—and_ necessarily 
plunge Central Italy, left without a government, into discussions 
that could only prove the means of reviving parties happily 
extinguished. This last consideration induced Count Cavour to 
accede to the Tuscan proposal, but the Government thus insti- 
tuted was marked with the perplexity of its origin. It faltered 
under the load of considerations which it had been charged not to 
lose sight of, and whose weight was much increased by the 
inscrutable attitude of the French Emperor, who neither expressed 
distinct disapprobation, nor afforded official countenance to what 
was being done. To him the Tuscan movement had likewise 
proved a sudden source of serious reflection—opening a prospect 
of singular combination which might be evolved from the necessity 
of filling up the blank created in the sovereignties of Central 
Italy. He addressed his people in a stirring proclamation, in 
which occurred the following passages, remarkable not merely for 
their general sense, but their particular wording: “ Austria has 
brought matters to such an extremity, that she must either rule 
up to the Alps, or Italy be free, unto the Adriatic. . . . I mean 
no conquest, but the unimpaired maintenance of my national and 
traditional policy... . 2 Avowing loudly my sympathy with 8 
people whose history is mingled with our own. . . . Therefore, 
the aim of the war is to restore Italy to herself, not to make her 
change masters.” After issuing this proclamation, the emperor 
joined his army near Alessandria, and general expectation of the 
immediate occurrence of great deeds was wrought to a pitch of 
fever. But day after day passed, and brought no tidings worthy 
of the immense preparations ostentatiously proclaimed. Head- 
quarters seemed affected with the inactivity of helplessness, and 
already a general impression prevailed, that the blankness of the 
emperor's strategical capacities had become matter of evidence; 
while, in fact, he was in truth developing the talents of a consum- 
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mate chief. Called into the field before he had perfected his pre- 
parations, the emperor turned to account the defensive position 
of which he saw himself master, to render himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the ground on which he was to act, to set in 
order the complicated batteries of his invention, political as well 
as military, which he designed to bring into position, and to lay 
an array of trains, the full secret of whose combination he did not 
communicate even to those whom he most actively employed in 
their construction. During these weeks of supposed perplexity, 
the emperor's closet was the scene of intense activity, and the 
resort of a throng of agents of every degree, from the French 
ambassador in Rome to the obscure emissary who goes on mis- 
sions to be disavowed, and from the confidential prefect of 
police to the banished representative of crushed rebellion. With 
all these the emperor daily transacted business, and what is 
very remarkable, he kept them all in the position of simple 
instruments, confined to their own immediate task, and strictly 
subject to his directions. Here it was that the alliance was 
concluded with Kossuth, who was brought to the emperor by the 
same confidential servant who had been the channel of com- 
munication with Orsini. The Hungarian leader then submitted 
to the emperor the draft of a proclamation to his countrymen, 
which the latter corrected with his own hand. 

Curiosity justly is excited to ascertain the nature of this start- 
ling understanding. We believe it to have been on the part of 
the emperor a military convention, pregnant indeed with vast 
political consequences, but the execution of which was dependent 
on the event of certain strategical contingencies necessitating the 
employment of a reserve. From the very beginning of that 
policy which held out prospect of war, the emperor declared that 
he would not embark in it before he saw reasons to reckon on 
rapid success. ‘The grounds for this resolution lay in the vast 
commercial speculations into which he had plunged France, and 
the protracted depression of which, in consequence of wanton 
warfare, must result in an unpopularity from which he recoiled. 
But the position occupied by the Austrians in their fortresses, 
together with their stubborn pride, might induce them to offer a 
long resistance. Therefore he made dispositions to take them, 
if necessary, in rear from the Adriatic, of which his superior 
naval forces rendered him master; and it was in connection with 
this movement, subject to the general course of the campaign, 
and the extent to which Austria might be inclined to yield con- 
cessions after first defeat, that the French Emperor made an 
alliance which could have kindled the fire of rebellion in the 
heart of his enemy's dominions. A long war threatened danger, 
but an unsuccessful war ensured destruction to the emperor. 
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Therefore, although his deliberate designs were confined to Italy 
alone, he took effective measures against eventualities which were 
very possible, and would have put him under the necessity of 
proceeding in self-defence to extremities. ‘Thess measures were 
so effective, that we are greatly mistaken if the knowledge of their 
nature was not the principal cause for their becoming superfluous, 
For the French Emperor had secured the assistance of an ele- 
ment even more formidable than the Hungarian. In 1819, the 
house of Hapsburgh was saved by its subjects of Sclavonic race. 
These have become since profoundly disaffected, as all the ex- 
pectations held out them have been falsified under the regardless 
administration of centralizing despotism. The Italian war offered 
them an opportunity of righting their wrongs, and a conspiracy 
was laid, which we believe had vast ramifications, and would have 
secured a general rising of the Sclavonic populations in the south 
of Hungary as soon as a French force landed in Illyria. It is of 
course (difficult to estimate the strength of a force so occult as 
that of a projected conspiracy; but one fact did occur of most 
alarming significance. At Solferino, the Croat regiments refused 
in a body to do their duty. The emperor had every reason to 
be confident in his strategical measures, when besides his own 
excellent force, the capital Piedmontese army and the general co- 
operation of the population, he had at his disposal two such 
formidable reserves as the Hungarians and Sclaves. We repeat, 
however, once more that we believe these last to have been 
strictly military alliances with which the French Emperor pro- 
vided himself against certain cases of necessity, and we would 
point in confirmation to a letter recently published by Kossuth, 
wherein he indeed speaks of disappointed hopes, but levels no 
insinuations of treachery against the emperor. 

Of a far more complicated texture were the dispositions taken 
by the emperor in Italy. Sensitively alive with his diplomatic 
predilections to the charge of wilful provocation, of which he 
was the object, the emperor required a strong popular movement 
against Austria in Italy to justify the wisdom of his policy. In 
this respect the Italians indeed responded to his desires; but his 
satisfaction was qualified by indications of an element which, 
unless cunningly controlled, might defeat his plans. The em- 
peror had been received with frantic enthusiasm, and hailed with 
transports of grateful attachment, but strictly in that character of 
Liberator which he had assumed in his manifesto, and the reports 
of his emissaries represented the popular feeling throughout the 
Peninsula up to the confines of Naples, as affected with a strong 
Piedmontese bias, that was growing in intensity, and, unless im- 
mediately diverted, certain to become absolute. Signs of spon- 
taneous impulse on the part of a population towards the elevation 
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of a Napoleonic prince were not forthcoming. This was the 
source of great embarrassment to the French Emperor, not only 
as tending to endanger the success of his ulterior projects in 
connection with a federation and dynastic ambitions, but as 
making it difficult for him to avail himself freely of the Italian 
assistance which he had invoked, and from which it was at that 
moment impossible for him to disengage himself. For amongst 
the populations the most forward in national ardour, and the 
most warlike in character, were those of the Romagna and Marches, 
provinces which were, if any, the possible nurseries for a genuine 
Bonapartist sentiment. United to France from the peace of 
Campo Formiv down to the overthrow of Napoleon, these provinces 
had become assimilated with his empire, and, groaning under 
Papal rule, look back with affection to the institutions they then 
enjoyed. A remarkable instance of this has occurred quite 
recently. When annexation to Piedmont was voted unanimously 
in Bologna, the example of the three Duchies in decreeing the 
Piedmontese Code was not followed, but the Code Napoleon was 
proclaimed. This disposition in favour of Napoleonic traditions 
was confirmed by an identification of the family with the struggles 
of the Liberal party, which has in a manner naturalized the 
Bonapartes in these provinces. At Bologna Count Pepoli, at 
Ravenna Count Rarponi, declared chiefs of the Liberal party, are 
cousins of the emperor, with whom they have all along been in 
avowed correspondence, and whom they have been in the 
habit of publicly visiting. The emperor himself has taken 
pains to keep alive the recollection of his personal connection 
with these districts. He possessed a small estate near Macerata 
—if we are not mistaken, an inheritance from his mother. This 
he has, in the last few years, enlarged considerably by purchase, 
and is raising it to the condition of a model property. That a 
population so spirited would not be backward in a war of inde- 
pendence, was a fact of which the emperor was not only fully 
aware, but upon the realization of which he counted from the 
beginning for the success of his plans. He, however, desired it 
under conditions which could not admit any proclamation of 
Piedmontese supremacy, for any declaration of that kind would 
at once establish that open rupture between the Papal See and 
the national movement which the French Emperor fancied might 
be prevented. We believe that if there was one point connected 
with the improvement of Italy about which the emperor was sin- 
cerely anxious, it was the amelioration of the unhappy fate of 
these Papal provinces ; but with his essentially diplomatic mind 
he sought to attain it in the shape of a practical consequence, 
which, apparent only when consummated, was to extort acquies- 
cence from the helpless Pope. ‘The task which the French 
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Emperor therefore set himself was to keep in hand at once the 
Papal See and the population in the eastern provinces ; and he 
flattered himself that while his influence would prevent the former 
from direct denunciation of a cause with which he was identi- 
fied, he would be able to keep the movement, as in the provinces, 
within the limits of that military demonstration against Austria, 
of which he himself was in need, and which he believed he could 
induce the Papal Government to connive at. But the emperor 
felt that should the movement assume at once a revolutionary 
character, and especially one of submission to Piedmont—by 
the Court of Rome openly branded as an impious apostate—then 
the Papal See would have recourse to extreme measures against 
Victor Emmanuel, which must recoil upon him as the intimate 
ally of that sovereign, and embarrass grievously that position in 
the Catholic world which he had striven with so much labour to 
attain. It was therefore with the view of successfully maintaining, 
at the same time without incurring discredit, characters so tho- 
roughly contradictory as of public defender of an august authority, 
which he meant to make a puppet in his gripe—of instigating 
organizer of a movement which, however disguised, was in its 
essence subversive of that authority's temporal stability, and of 
a speculator for private profit at the expense of both—that the 
French Emperor took his measures during the conferences which 
he held with his numerous emissaries near Alessandria. 

In the Blue Book we find a despatch of Sir James Hudson 
announcing the arrival at head-quarters, on the 18th of May, of 
the Duc de Grammont, French Ambassador in Rome, and his im- 
mediate return to his post, after an interview with the emperor. 
The context of other despatches, and a due consideration of what 
was passing at Rome, will allow us to form an opinion of the cause 
for this conference. In spite of every effort to reassure the 
Pope, and make him resign his person with good grace to the 
protection of France, his persistent ill-will was on all occasions 
so manifest as to expose the emperor to affronts which rendered 
him ridiculous. It had been to no purpose that in his manifesto 
he had declared he “was not going to shake the power of the 
Holy Father, whom we have replaced on his throne, but merely 
to free him from the foreign pressure that weighed on the whole 
Peninsula ;” that in an autograph letter he had implored the 
Pontiff's blessing on his arms; and that in the repeated com- 
munications, in which he had conveyed to him pledges of pro- 
tection from danger, he had invariably addressed him in language 
of dutiful, although dignified, respect. The declaration of neu- 
trality, made by the Papal Government on the 3rd of May, re- 
mained for all that a declaration of hostility against the French, 
stretched to the utmost limit of its military impotence. On 
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Easter Sunday the French ambassador and general were hailed 
by the crowd with cheers for the emperor, whereupon numerous 
arrests were made. The French ambassador remonstrated 
strongly with the cardinal, and, nevertheless, was unable to pro- 
cure the liberation of the prisoners till after several days. ‘he 
Papal Government was in fact fully conscious of the danger to 
itself, which could not but be the consequence of French victo- 
ries. The letter to Edgar Ney, the resolution about the States 
of the Church, penned with the emperor's sanction, at the Paris 
Congress, anc the schemes of reform drawn up and urged by him 
with good faith in 1856 on the Court of Rome, had fully en- 
lightened it as to the nature of his sentiments, while the assurances 
of protection which he kept proffering, though most distinct as to 
the Pope’s person and the tranquillity of Rome, were extremely 
equivocal as to the integrity of the temporal dominion. For ten 
years the emperor, with his own imperturbable patience, had, for 
reasons of his own, been content to bear with this perverse ill-will ; 
but now a situation had come about which demanded that by fair 
means, or the stress of circumstances, an end should be put to con- 
duct that had ceased to be in its consequences merely trifling. The 
emperor was determined that he would not place himself in the 
position of a wanton assailant of the Church; its wounds should 
proceed from its own obstinacy. M. de Grammont was to renew 
to the Pope the promise of personal protection, in terms of 
proper respect. He was to take every possible precaution to 
prevent the slightest disturbance of order in the capital and its 
vicinity ; but he was to assume in other respects the attitude 
incumbent on the representative of a mighty State, which, having 
made large sacrifices in behalf of a power, has a right to expect 
in return common regard, and to secure the ascendancy of an 
influence less perverse than that of Cardinal Antonelli. At the 
same moment that the emperor was thus shaping his conduct with 
the Court of Rome, in the Romagna he boldly entered on mea- 
sures which he felt to be imperative. He took the initiative in 
the movement, which general agitation rendered inevitable, and 
transmitted detailed instructions for organizing a rising. It was 
to be as exclusively military as possible, being directed in the 
first place against the Austrian troops of occupation, to avoid 
attacking more than was indispensably necessary institutions in 
existence, and above all not to begin by proclaiming the forfeiture 
of the sovereign rights of the Pope. Under these conditions 
the support of France was promised, in spite of the neutrality of 
the Papal States—an infraction which would have been justified 
on the following grounds. The Austrians had made a use of their 
position in the Legations perfectly incompatible with the con- 
ditions of a neutral territory. They had increased their forces, 
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strengthened their fortresses, thrown up earthworks, and converted 
the provinces into granaries for their army in Lombardy. ‘There- 
upon the Piedmontese Government, undoubtedly at the instigation 
of the French, declared that as long as Austria turned the position 
she occupied in the Papal States to a strategical purpose for a 
basis of operations, it was in self-defence precluded from respect- 
ing this neutrality, to which declaration the French Government 
gave its adhesion. The secret plan therefore was, that a simul 
taneous rising should occur throughout the Legations against the 
Austrian forces with which the French would co-operate with their 
fleet in the Adriatic, and with an army which the emperor now 
resolved should be sent to Tuscany. 

But the very intelligible strategical object was certainly far 
from being the whole of what was within the attributes of the 
mission confided to that fifth corps which under Prince Napoleon 
excited so much anxious curiosity. The official explanation of 
its object was to march through Modena into Lombardy, where- 
upon it need only be remarked that it would have much more 
easily effected that end by landing at Spezzia, and at once taking 
the road from Sarzana, to which it eventually marched back. The 
truth is that, like most of the Emperor Napoleon's measures, it 
was conceived with a view to several contingencies, and therefore 
capable of several applications. It might be turned to the assis- 
tance of the Romagna, or it might effect a flank movement against 
the fortresses, or it might hover with a threatening attitude on 
the horizon of the Court of Rome, lending weight to the ambas- 
sador’s remonstrances, or—and we believe this to have been its 
principal object—it might prove the instrument of raising a 
Bonaparte to a throne; but the motive which at bottom 
prompted the expedition was to bring France visibly before the 
eyes of Central Italy, and to counteract by its attraction the 
development of Piedmontese tendencies, which as yet were only 
in germ, For it must again be repeated that at that time the 
succession in Tuscany was perfectly open. There was as yet no 
effective party aiming at union with Piedmont, and what is more, 
the Provisional Government was proving itself incompetent to its 
task. M. Boncompagni was wanting in the qualities for a dictator. 
Organization made no progress, and the dissatisfaction was begin- 
ning to spring up, which must result from a sense of strong 
impulse seeking vainly fur employment and direction. It is 
evident that such a state of things played completely into the 
emperor's hands, by affording him a plausible pretext for putting 
a sensible slight upon Piedmont. After an interview with one of 
his agents, the emperor informed his ally one afternoon that 
advices from Tuscany, indicating the probability of a republican 
movement, had determined him to give orders for its immediate 
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occupation. Count Cavour, who was in Turin, no sooner received 
this startling information, than he left by special train for the 
emperor's head-quarters to dissuade him from such a measure. 
But all his remonstrances fell dead against the emperor's imper- 
turbability, and he returned next day to the capital, bitterly 
sensible that the secret divergence of views now had been declared. 
In ascribing to the emperor serious intentions to secure Tuscany 
for Prince Napoleon, many persons, well qualified to form an 
opinion, disagree with us. They point to the undoubted facts, 
that while at the period of the prince's arrival the country was in 
such a state of blank suspense as to its future constitution as to 
have been quite ready to hail him for sovereign, the conduct of 
the prince seemed, on the contrary, studiedly aimed at repelling 
advances. Unconciliating is not a strong enough word to cha- 
racterize his behaviour; it was gratuitously offensive. We freely 
confess that the strange conduct of Prince Napoleon throughout 
the war offers problems difficult of solution; but to our mind 
they do not outweigh the positive significance of certain un- 
deniable evidence. First, however, let us realize to ourselves the 
prince’s character. Gifted with a most remarkable intelligence— 
restless with an ambition, as feverish as it is audacious in specula- 
tion—his temper is yet so thoroughly ill-regulated and wayward, 
so petulant and impatient of restraint or decorum, as to make 
him the slave of inconsistent peevishness. 

In a subaltern position, and with his fortune in one sense yet 
to make, Prince Napoleon has hitherto always marred his chances 
by indulging, without reserve, in the same reckless temper which 
was sufficient to bring down Napoleon I. from the height of his 
imperial possession. It is notorious with what vehemence, while 
holding the office of Minister of the Colonies, he made himself 
the public advocate of war for the full liberation of Italy from the 
Austrians. It is also a fact that in the preliminary negotiations 
with Piedmont, the emperor made the hand of the Princess 
Clotilde so cardinal a condition, that he wrung from the king his 
reluctant consent by three renewed and determined demands. 
Now this is for us evidence of dynastic designs which does not 
allow one instant’s hesitation on the question ; for how is it pos- 
sible to suppose that a man so astute as the emperor, so steadily 
bent on stealthily stealing upon the world, with the consumma- 
tion of his ideas in hand, at the very moment when trying to lull 
awakened suspicion by profuse protestations, and even the feint 
of engagements, should commit the act most calculated to suggest 
alarm for the mere sake of a matrimonial alliance, the like of 
which he could obtain any day in fifty quarters. But the certi- 
tude of the first fact leads, with inexorable certitude, to a second. 
ie designs of personal ambition thus entertained from the be- 
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ginning, could not have pointed toward Tuscany; for Tuscany 
then presented neither an opening, nor the prospect of an opening, 
In what direction, then, did these schemes point? We are 
strongly inclined to believe that they pointed towards Venice, 
the Romagna, and even Lombardy. We have no grounds to 
affirm that the emperor's sober judgment participated the idea of 
not giving that province to Piedmont; but his cousin did, on 
various occasions, undoubtedly give vent to expressions which 
avowed, if not the actual desire, at least the absence of all 
scruple to crush that State, should it manifest a will of its own. 
With his uncle’s features and temper, Prince Napoleon has 
inherited his disregard of obligations and audacity of projects, 
Venice, therefore, tempted his adventurous temper ; for, on the 
one side, he looked with pleasure to wound the Church in depriv- 
ing the Papal See of the Romagna, and on the other, he contem- 
plated upon the opposite coast of the Adriatic, visions of Illyria, 
Slavonia, and even Hungary, with the revolutionary leaders of 
which countries he was in turn associated, and whose cause he 
prominently advocated in the emperor's councils. 
Should any one be inclined to treat the serious existence of 
such projects as impossible, we would recal to mind the very 
positive and all but official steps of the French Government to 
secure the intended throne of Romagna for Prince Napoleon. 
Besides, the nature of that Slavonic conspiracy of which we have 
spoken, and which was very positive, tended to suggest such 
ideas ; for it emanated from the Catholic portion of the popula- 
tion, with the secret intention of establishing in an independent 
State their supremacy over their countrymen of Greek faith ; and 
where would they have found a more natural pretender for this 
throne than the Catholic prince who had fought by their side? 
The explanation of Prince Napoleon's offensive behaviour lies for 
us, consequently, in his intense disgust at being suddenly com- 
pelled, by the orders of his absolute cousin, to abandon the 
pursuit of these dazzling visions for the occupation of a modest 
principality, destitute of the resources to satisfy his craving 
ambition. And in this intemperate demeanour he indulged the 
more freely, that he fancied himself as assured of Tuscany as he 
was of his name being Napoleon; for although taking no steps to 
win suffrages, his suggestions tended to widen the breach between 
the country and the grand-ducal family, and at the same time to 
represent annexation to Piedmont on the establishment of a re- 
public as impossible solutions, because Europe would never 
consent to either. He pointed, although in vain, to such indecent 
demonstrations as the throwing down the effigies of the dynasty ; 
the erasing its name from monuments; and when all honest 
patriots rejoiced to see the burning question of future constitu- 
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tion adjourned by common consent till after the war, the Prince 
took every occasion of endangering this unanimity by obtruding 
yexatious considerations; at the same time, he did nothing to 
stop a canvas set on foot in his favour, while its most active pro- 
moter, of whose truthfulness there is no reason to doubt, however 
much of his judgment, declared that he was acting in consequence 
of the assurance which he had received from the emperor's own 
mouth at Alessandria, that he would be glad to see his cousin on 
the throne of Tuscany. 

But there is yet a further fact little noticed, which strongly 
corroborates our view. When the war began, the little herd of 
hangers-on who form the household attendance of Murat, was 
radiant with hope and joy. Precisely at the period of Prince 
Napoleon's occupation of Tuscany, a manifest change came over 
their countenance, and their language became bitter against the 
meddling perversity of Count Cavour, who was thwarting the 
emperor's excellent intentions, and rapidly ruining the great 
cause. What, then, had occurred to cause the revulsion of feel- 
ing? The emperor had suddenly issued his orders that the 
conspiracy in favour of Prince Murat was to be wholly suspended ; 
and what, we ask, could have been the motive for an order which 
prevented a success at that moment infallible, owing to the king’s 
death, the helpless imbecility of his successor, and the general 
dislocation of the administration, from plots against each other by 
different members of the royal family, but that the emperor, 
always supremely careful not to scare by premature action, felt 
that the triumph of his views on Central Italy would be compro- 
mised, by unveiling at that conjuncture the figure of a Napoleonic 
king enthroned in Naples. The emperor was correct in his 
calculation. Naples, groaning under pressure and only sighing for 
some hand to give it help, is his own any hour he chooses to extend 
a trifle of material support to Murat; whereas Central Italy, as 
proved by events, was a prize which required much management. 

The position, therefore, which the emperor had secured to 
himself on entering upon his campaign was admirable. Against 
the occurrence of insuperable strategical difficulties, he was 
guarded by having at his command infallible means for taking 
his enemy fully in the rear. As regards Italy he saw himself the 
master of dispositions which he had reason to expect would in 
every sense secure the extension of his influence, enable him to 
control with ease the course of events, and arrive at the end 
of the war in such complete possession of popular affection, that 
Italy would thankfully accept as a gift from his hand that real, 
although but partial, amelioration which we believe him to have 
sincerely intended. With Piedmont a misunderstanding was 
indeed established, but it was one vaguely felt by the immediate 
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parties, rather than acknowledged. For at that moment the 
emperor would not risk to disown Piedmont, while Piedmont’s 
stake in the war was so immense that all other considerations 
were nothing in comparison to its success. Besides, it reckoned 
confidently on a native support rallying round it, which would 
enable it in the end to consolidate effectively for the independent 
advantage of Italy the fruit of triumph, which now it had in part 
to beg from a powerful ally. 

What ensued is in the mind of all. Emerging suddenly from 
that protracted obscurity which had been the source of much 
invidious comment, the allied armies crossed the Ticino bya 
masterly movement—worsted the enemy at Magenta, and entered 
Milan in triumph, where the astonishment of the world reached 
its culminating point on the publication of the emperor's procla- 
mation of the 8th June :— 


“T do not come here,” he said in it, “ with a preconceived system 
to dispossess sovereigns, or to impose upon you my will. My army 
will occupy itself but with two things—to fight your enemies, and to 
maintain internal order. It will put no obstacle in the way of the 
free manifestation of your legitimate wishes. Providence sometimes 
favours people as individuals by affording them the opportunity of 
growing great all at once, but it is on the condition that they should 
know how to turn it to account. Turn, therefore, to account the 
chance which offers itself to you. Your desire for independence—so 
long expressed, so often disappointed, will be realized if you show youre 
selves worthy of the occasion. Unite for one sole ohject—the eman- 
cipation of your country. Organize yourselves as soldiers,—fly all 
under the banner of King Victor Emmanuel, who has already so nobly 
shown you the path of honour. Remember that without discipline 
there can be no army, and quickened by the holy fire of patriotism, be 
to-day soldiers alone ; to-morrow you will be the free citizens of a 
great country.” 


The effect of this perfect address was electric. Leaping with 
a thrill of delight at the sound of words which seemed to put to 
flight for ever suspicions as to the emperor's intentions, Italy 
abandoned herself with the passion of her fervent temper to the 
impulse of those native tendencies which it appeared to be the 
emperor's whole ambition to satisfy completely. This call to 
arms under the leadership of Victor Emmanuel was responded to 
with unanimous eagerness ; but this spontaneous array of onward 
movement found itself quickly arrested by an unaccountable 
inaction proceeding from above. ‘The victorious army made no 
efforts to follow up the retreating Austrians, and head-quarters 
again assumed the aspect of unintelligible immobility which they 
had presented at Alessandria. But this time it did not proceed 
from the same cause as before: then the emperor was merely 
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halting to put his forces in position for a resolved assault ; now 
he was staying to review his gains, and balance their value 
against risks. 

It was the night after the battle of Magenta, fresh from the 
emotions of a day, his first of battle, as his first of real achieve- 
ment in a project meditated through many chequered years of 
exile, imprisonment, and majesty, that the emperor wrote from 
his own unassisted inspiration the proclamation he issued at 
Milan. ‘Then he was still in confident reliance upon the adequacy 
of his dispositions throughout Central Italy, and under unimpaired 
conviction in the fascinations of his name. Then he believed him- 
self so secure of the Italian population, that their transport could 
only prove the tide of his own greatness, and so he gave free rein 
tu the expression of stimulating sentiments, which we really 
believe had a genuine attraction for himself. But the leadership 
of Victor-Emmanuel contemplated in this document was a purely 
military one, of temporary duration and essentially subordinate, 
and the first thing which disturbed the emperor's confidence in 
his calculations, was the difference on entering Milan between 
the merely grateful enthusiasm manifested towards himself, and 
the transports of frantic joy showered down on Victor-Emmanuel. 
He had not realized to himself on the part of the exclusive 
Lombards such utter forgetfulness of their local pride under the 
emotions of patriotism. We have been assured that the emperor 
was profoundly affected with the scene on that memorable day, 
and that the impression made by it gave him the first inkling 
that he had undervalued the force of stern self-denial and ready 
sacrifice grown up in Italy under the influence of those national 
aspirations which he himself had been fomenting. He was 
startled at the discovery that the powers fighting by his side 
might not alone have sufficient vigour to defeat his views of 
tributary dependence, but actually to drag him through its un- 
compromising temper into that open collision with the See of Rome, 
which was contrary to his whole policy. These ugly suspicions 
were quickly confirmed beyond doubt by tidings that followed on 
each other with breathless haste, and added to the emperor's disap- 
pointment intense disgust at having in his proclamation pointed 
the weapon of his own repulse. Taking his words in their literal 
sense, the Italians acted with that vigour which springs from a 
sentiment of confidence. Hardly had the allied armies entered 
Milan, when a revolt drove the sovereign from Parma, and the 
Provisional Government at once placed itself under the supremacy 
of Piedmont. The Tuscans who hitherto had waited in expecta- 
tion of a summons from Prince Napoleon to proclaim him, read- 
ing his surliness by the light of the Milan proclamation, gave it the 
interpretation of a sincere refusal, and now for the first time 
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began to entertain some serious notions of becoming subjects of 
Victor-Emmanuel. In Rome, again, the demonstration of a French 
army close at hand had been without any effect. The French 
ambassador was indeed most pertinacious in his attendance on 
the Pope with respectful assurances, and pressed the Cardinal 
Secretary of State most vehemently with mere blustering expos- 
tulations ; but he had for all that not made good one step towards 
overcoming that blind fence of ecclesiastical glibness, which had 
baffled him so long. The emperor was stil] the darling son of 
the Church—the Pope still with the affection of a father doted 
on his welfare—but yet in spite of the greatest readiness to 
comply with every possible wish, everything was exactly where it 
had been—Cardinal Antonelli was more absolute than ever, and 
the French had still to remain content with the privilege of being 
the humble instruments of Papal police. But a complication 
worse than all this came about in addition, likewise a shaft from 
the emperor's own bow. ‘The battle of Magenta, by obliging the 
Austrians to fall back upon their central position in the quadri- 
lateral, defeated the execution of the military operations in the 
Romagna, which were to have been directed by Prince Napoleon. 
No sooner had the Austrian force evacuated its position—which it 
did so hastily as not even to inform beforehand the Papal authorities 
—than the people at once rose, and with spontaneous unanimity 
established a Provisional Government under the superior direction 
of the King of Piedmont. ‘The emperor learnt at Milan from 
the mouths of his own conriers, how impossible it had been to 
divert from its purpose the resolute impulse of the population in 
favour of the national cause, words which were corroborated by 
the reports of his numerous agents, and especially of that confi- 
dential one whom we have repeatedly mentioned, and who brought 
to Milan the discouraging results of his interview with Orsini’s 
friends, whom he had found deaf to Bonapartist suggestions. 
Such were the leading features of the situation as regarded Italy, 
in which on review the emperor found himself engaged, and their 
consideration inclined him towards peace—an inclination which 
besides naturally coincided with a fundamental axiom of policy con- 
signed in the pages of the “Idées Napoleoniennes,” always to make 
an offer of peace after victory. Butwhile seeking peace, the emperor 
did not retrace his steps nor wish to be extricated anyhow from-an 
unpleasant difficulty, in order that he might get back to Paris; but 
a peace at that conjuncture would be the true tactical move securing 
his endangered projects, by arresting the further organization of 
the national movement in the shape it was taking, and by ren- 
dering populations, left in utter suspense about their fate, open to 
his influence from need of protection against the threatened 
restoration of detested conditions. But the means of arriving, at 
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that period, at a suitable peace were not forthcoming. For the 
battle of Magenta, though a gallant action, was no crushing 
victory, which could allow the emperor with impunity to his 
young reputation to retract his boastful engagements, or was 
likely to make the stubborn pride of Austria yield adequate 
concessions. The terms therefore which the emperor saw himself 
at liberty to offer, and which included the entire evacuation of 
Italy, led to no result on being transmitted to Vienna by the 
English Government. Thereupon the emperor set out in pursuit 
of the victory which might enable him to indulge in a cheap 
magnanimity towards Austria, then sufficiently humbled for his 
purpose, and would give him the leisure to spin at his ease the 
skein of his entangled threads into the woof of his cherished 
pattern. This victory he encountered on the plains of Solferino, 
and its deliberate consequence was that peace of Villafranca which 
fell like a bombshell on all, and whose stipulations have been the 
source of such sore perplexity. 

In thus ascribing it to clear premeditation we differ from many 
who refer the peace to a bewilderment of mind in contact with 
difficulties which were felt to be too great for solution. Instead 
of being a device, the peace of Villafranca would therefore be the 
collapse of intellect under a sense of its impotence. We have 
failed in finding any evidence in support of this view. Inde- 
pendent of the consideration that such a prostration of mind is in 
utter contradiction with that calm self-possession which has uni- 
versally distinguished Napoleon III.’s diplomacy, although not 
his legislation, and that its occurrence on this occasion can be 
traced in no premonitory symptoms, inquiry has convinced us 
that the stories circulated about the emperor's depressed state of 
mind and body after Solferino rest on no foundation. The only 
seeming piece of evidence is the order for an attack on Venice, 
which was to have been executed a few days after Solferino. But 
this, to our mind, is evidence in our favour. The emperor meant 
to make peace, but its conclusion was contingent on two things— 
equally beyond absolute insurance—the fortune of war and the 
Emperor of Austria's will. Even after the victory of Solferino, 
how could Napoleon III. have made peace if his enemy, with a 
very possible stubbornness of spirit, had refused the cessions in- 
dispensable to his military honour? It was only with a view to 
this contingency that dispositions for an attack on Venice were 
made, as is conclusively proved by the fact that, although the fall 
of Venice must have been attended with immense military advan- 
tages for a further campaign, and that its defences, as is acknow- 
ledged by Austrians, were known to be incapable of serious 
resistance, the attack was nevertheless appointed for a date which 
would enable the emperor first to see the result of his own battle. 
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We readily concede that the emperor's resolution in favour of peace 
was confirmed by secondary reasons more or less personal. He 
felt the value of what he had gained by his rapid successes, and 
the hazard of risking his reputation by engaging, during the 
autumnal season, in the sieges of formidable fortresses, and he 
was intensely annoyed at the incapacity of his marshals, who 
were quarrelling amongst themselves to the serious detriment of 
the army. But these were essentially secondary causes. The 
peace of Villafranca was a stroke of policy upon that Napoleonic 
principle which the emperor himself has laid down in the axiom, 

‘always to ask for peace after victory,—never to consent to it 
after defeat,” and directly emanating from weighty motives which 
to our mind are perfectly clear. For what had been but germs 
of embarrassment when first from Milan he tried to treat, was 
now growing rapidly into a formidable belt of active dangers. In 
the Romagna the movement was irresistibly assuming a character 
which, as regarded the authority of the Pope, was essentially 
revolutionary. Piedmontese dictatorship was proclaimed, and a 
Piedmontese commissioner was set at the head of the government. 
On the news of these proceedings, the anger of the Vatican was 
stung into the true vehemence of ecclesiastical resentment; the 
Pope, rising strong in the invulnerable armour of his spiritual 
dignity, assumed a tone which confounded French diplomacy 
with the threat of excommunication; while reclining with cool 
audacity upon the support which he felt the French could not 
withdraw from him in his capital, he proceeded to apply without 
compunction the resources thereby left at his free disposal 
to the castigation of such as had responded to the emperor's 
appeal from °Milan. It was thus that Perugia, which had sent 
its young men to swell the emperor’s army, became the scene of 
atrocious butchery, in a manner under the eye and with the 
sanction of France. It is evident that things had got to a pass 
which rendered it impossible for the emperor to keep up his 
double relations with the Pope and his subjects. Peace alone 
could relieve him from the predicament of an open rupture with 
the Holy See in behalf of allies from whom he could not disen- 
gage himself during a war of Italian liberation, and who yet were 
rapidly compromising his chances of success in his private 
schemes about Italy, by their confirmed adoption of unitary 
ideas. And at the same time a storm-cloud had gathered beyond 
the Alps, which if not at once dissipated by the advent of peace, 
must have defeated the other great object of the war, viz., depriv- 
ing Prussia for the future defence of the Rhine, of assistance from 
Austria, through the resentment which would be engendered in 
the latter if deserted by the former in Italy. The Prussian 
Government, which never had any intention of gratuitously 
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taking up the defence of the Austrian possessions in Italy, felt 
the interests of Germany to be vitally threatened, if the war were 
allowed to enter upon those Hungarian and Slavonic phases of 
which it had obtained knowledge. Therefore the resolution was 
adopted to meet the French emperor on the Mincio with offers of 
mediation, and to put the army on awar footing, so as to co- 
operate towards the repression of rebellion in the heart of the 
Empire. Hence the emperor found himself driving on to an 
inevitable dilemma. Arrived at the Mincio, he would either have 
to forego, in known deference to foreign intervention, a signal 
portion of his programme, as Austria, strengthened by positive 
demonstrations from Germany,would not abandon Venctia without 
further struggle, or by pushing hostilities to extremities, to bring: 
about, by his own act, that Austro-Prussian alliance, and that 
war of European proportions, against the occurrence of which all 
his arts had been studiously directed. One way of escape was 
alone open,—to forestall the dilemma by duly taking the initia- 
tive in negotiations, and acquiring the merit of concessions which 
could only be refused at the cost of disproportionate sacrifices. 
There could be little difficulty in coming to an understanding 
with the Emperor of Austria, who was thoroughly aware of the 
dangers that beset him at home, and easily consoled himself for 
the loss of the mere plains of Lombardy, commanded from his 
fortresses, by being free from the necessity of having recourse to 
Prussia against his revolted subjects. 

A consideration of these circumstances will help to explain 
how, from their different points of view, the two emperors, in 
their manifestoes on the conclusion of peace, would naturally 
make use of very different expressions. The French Emperor 
could justly dwell on the imminent extension of the war beyond 
what he had intended, through the threatened intervention of 
additional parties; while the Austrian Emperor's complaints of 
desertion by his natural allies are perfectly intelligible through 
the deep resentment rankling in his bosom at having been left. 
without active support in Lombardy. That danger at home, from 
which Prussia would have been willing to defend him, appeared to 
the Emperor of Austria the fruit of her selfish perfidy on the Ticino. 
The peace of Villafranca was, consequently, sought by the French 
Emperor as the means of securing, just as they were about to. 
slip from his hands, the threads of the varied designs which he- 
was steadily bent on spinning. And in this object he proved 
perfectly successful. For as he had made Europe feel the vigour 
of his absolute will through spontaneous engagement in war, so 
now he contrived to confirm his influence by a treaty which virtu- 
ally left him in the position of an absolute arbiter. Having 
accomplished, in the humiliation of the Austrian army, what was. 
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indispensable for his interests, the emperor, with a look of for- 
bearance, gently conducted his enemy to a peace which he felt 
perfectly certain must be a cause of inevitable weakness, effec- 
tually paralysing the remnant of his active powers. Conse- 
quently, he made no difficulty about soothing the Emperor 
of Austria’s wounded feelings, by a recognition of his kinsmen’s 
sovereign titles in Central Italy, being well aware that as these 
must continue a dead letter while depending for establishment on 
the sole support of broken-down and bankrupt Austria, they would 
practically prove engines in his own hands, to be applied as he 
might see fit against populations refractory to his suggestions. 
But as the emperor, so far from having abandoned at that time 
his dynastic schemes, on the contrary, looked to the visible 
menace of danger presented by his treaty as the likely means for 
bringing the Italians round to his purpose, and as they, moreover, 
alone could supply a force which, without hopelessly compromis- 
ing him, might do his work of coercing the Court of Rome, he 
felt the necessity not to break with them. Therefore, he accom- 
panied the crude clause in favour of the restoration of the grand 
dukes with acomment implying assurance of non-intervention which 
effaced its importance and revived confidence in the proclamation 
of Milan. And in order to make it possible for the Pope to accom- 
modate himself to the exigence of a situation which demanded 
from him large personal sacrifices, the emperor applied himself to 
unfold invitingly before his eyes the attractions of a Confederation, 
the presidency of which was to rest with the Supreme Pontiff, in 
accordance with his immemorial claim to precedency, and which 
would afford him the only possible solid guarantee against the 
detestable event of seeing himself some fine morning face to face 
with a Piedmont reaching up to the gate of his residence at the 
Vatican. Piedmont again that power which had to be endured, 
but the object of jealous dislike, was artfully subjected to treat- 
ment where slights were just sufficiently relieved by acts of friend- 
liness to be productive of a suspense favourable to dependence. 
For Lombardy, indeed, fell to it in accordance with original 
pledges—but tossed like a bounty from a supercilious patron, 
and curtailed of its natural defences—and yet the emperor pointed 
significantly to the omission of any mention of Parma in the 
preliminaries as conveying the probability of its easy acquisition 
during final negotiations. Lastly, as these dispositions were all 
taken with a view to future objects, only to be secured by stealthy 
approach, the emperor thought it politic at this critical moment 
to disarm rising suspicions by an exhibition of disinterestedness, 
and he accordingly waived the claims he had on Piedmont for 
compensation. It has, however, been supposed that the meeting 


at Villafranca initiated a far less complicated policy, resting on a 
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cordial and active partnership between the Emperors of Austria 
and France for combined operations of aggression and conquest. 
In the first place, Austria with her peculiar conformation, having 
native and still strong traditions, cannot adapt herself to the con- 
vulsing spirit of Napoleonic adventure. Secondly, her bankrupt 
condition and general prostration make the assistance to be drawn 
from her out of all proportion to the price at which it would have 
to be bought. For Austria to march openly hand in hand with 
Napoleonic France must have the distinct assurance either of very 
large aggrandizement in the East or of complete re-establishment 
in Italy. In the first case, the French Emperor would exchange 
for a weak and halting ally the only congenial and efficient 
alliance on which he can count—that of Russia—while the second 
case is so contrary to the fundamental maxims of French, and 
especially Napoleonic, policy as not to admit of contemplation. 
We would not, however, be understood to affirm that because 
elements for an active alliance in the fullest sense of the term are 
not forthcoming, therefore no professions have been dropped, 
with a view to draw Austria close to France. It was a principal 
object of the meeting at Villafranca to establish an influence over 
the Emperor of Austria, to fix the estrangement between him and 
Prussia by artful insinuations of a seductive kind, and thus to get 
him into a state of unconscious dependence. Besides, it is in the 
natural order of Napoleonic maxims to preserve political bodies 
when in a condition that admits of their being poised against each 
other. Therefore it is highly probable that observations were 
thrown out with a direct view to excite the Emperor of Austria’s 
desires towards the East, where Napoleon ILI. must find advan- 
tage in quietly favouring some extension of his territory, so as 
not to let Russia have everything her own way. But that the 
French Emperor came away from the meeting at Villafranca as 
determined as ever not to allow Austria to be lord paramount in 
Italy is proved by facts, although it is by no means proved that 
the Emperor of Austria was prepared for the manner in which 
things went. 

After the first moment of consternation on the tidings of the 
preliminaries with their obscure stipulations, the provisional 
governments hurried for explanations to head-quarters, where 
their drooping spirits were revived by the assurance that it was 
neither contemplated nor would it be allowed to apply force for 
the restoration of the fallen governments, an assurance the sin- 
cerity of which seemed set beyond doubt by a remarkable fact. 
The junta of the Romagna, sensible to the exceptional danger 
attending its position—being left under the full weight of outlawry 
by the absence of all mention of it in the preliminaries—deputed 
to the emperor his cousin, Count Pepoli, to ascertain his imten- 
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tions. What may have been the details of this interview we cannot 
pretend to know, but it is certain that Count Pepoli reported 
having received from the emperor's own mouth the assurance that 
as long as order were maintained, no armed intervention would 
be permitted, and that he brought back with him from head- 
quarters a person to take the supreme direction of the govern- 
ment. That person was Colonel Cypriani, an intimate follower of 
Napoleon, and at the time attached to his military household. 
What might have been the manner of his selection we cannot 
say, but here was the glaring fact that the French Emperor had 
received his cousin accredited representative of an insurrectionary 
government in the States of the Pope, and that the practical result 
of his audience was to see arrive at Bologna, in the quality of 
dictator of a government—for the existence of which there was 
no longer any military excuse—an individual who ranked amongst 
his confidential partisans. Of course, but one simple interpreta- 
tion could be put upon this act, and from momentary depression 
the Italians returned with renewed vigour to the accomplishment 
of those cherished national ideas which had been so cruelly dis- 
appointed by the abandonment of Venetia in the hands of Austria. 
Thus came about those unanimous votes for annexation to Pied- 
mont which are the highest manifestations of patriotism on record. 
The men who, under the belief that all northern Italy to the 
Adriatic was to be joined to Piedmont, the day before the treaty 
of Villafranca had strenuously advocated the autonomy of Tus- 
cany as the necessary link to a national federation with Rome 
and Naples, the day after it became the foremost champions of 
annexation to Piedmont. The two members of the assembly who 
presented the reports in favour of the forfeiture of the House of 
Lorraine and of fusion with Piedmont, were politicians of this 
class. Here there was no case of natural attraction, such as 
might be found in Parma, Modena, and Romagna—territories 
with no illustrious traditions the objects of legitimate pride and 
attachment. The fusion with Piedmont on the part of Tuscany 
was a deed of deliberate abnegation and self-sacrifice for the good 
of Italy, done by an assembly which, proceeding from elections 
scrupulously conducted, comprised the most honourable, the most 
distinguished in rank and position, and the most enlightened men 
in the country. For the second time, Tuscany took the world by 
surprise, and through its simple straightforwardness at once dis- 
arranged and overshot all calculation. 

What no serious statesman of Italy had thought practicable in 
our day, was actually in labour of birth while the French Em- 
peror encountered a twofold disappointment, for his dynastic 
projects in Central Italy had become hopeless, and the popular 
feeling was set strongly towards an object at variance with his 
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general policy, and destructive of his especial hobby, the Fede- 
ration. We have not space to follow the various moves 
attempted by the emperor to prevent the execution of a step 
which he was not inclined to sanction. M. de Reiset was offi- 
cially despatched on a mission to dissuade from votes of annexa- 
tion, while Prince Poniatowski, a French senator, went to Florence, 
charged by the grand duke to convey his assent in return for 
restoration, not merely to the constitution of 1848, but to any 
further concessions the Liberal leaders might make—even to the 
designation of who should be his ministers and the members of 
his household. The answer returned was stamped with the 
loftiest patriotism. The restoration of the grand duke was 
agreed to, provided Austria agreed to set a ransom upon Venetia. 
The remonstrance of the French Emperor, however, never trans- 
gressed the limits of diplomatic propriety ; and in the audiences 
he accorded to the deputations from Central Italy, he renewed 
the expression of his goodwill to the cause of Italian indepen- 
dence in terms that directly encouraged the Italians to persevere 
in their course by a conviction that they would not be subjected to 
coercion. The explanation of this mysterious contradiction lies 
in the stubborn difficulties encountered by the emperor in obtain- 
ing the co-operation of Naples and Rome in his plans of Italian 
constitution—a co-operation he felt it hopeless to obtain, except 
in obedience to fear. The emperor then found himself thwarted 
not merely by excited populations, but in a yet higher degree by 
stiff-necked sovereigns, whom he vainly professed his desire to 
protect. Naples indeed affected to shroud itself in arrogant isola- 
tion, and for a long while refused to entertain any communication. 
The ambiguous temper of the Court of Rome presented its refusal 
in a smoother shape. The idea of a Confederation was not per- 
emptorily rejected—on the contrary, the Pope appeared personally 
tickled with the notion of his presidentship; but when the 
demand was presented for reforms in his States, and for a separate 
lay administration for the Romagna under his suzerainty, the 
Pope, seized with violent anger, declared that province an integral 
portion of St. Peter's patrimony, which he would never yield, and 
protested his inflexible resolution to make no declaration of 
reforms, except from his sovereign plentitude after the recovery 
of the Romagna. It was not the emperor's intention to submit 
to such humiliating conditions. Hence the countenance he 
privately afforded to the revolutionary party, and the effort he 
made to obtain from Austria such further concessions as might 
render possible an understanding with the Tuscans. For the 
emperor had at this time ceased working for any immediate 
dynastic purposes in Central Italy—the last chance having been 
extinguished when the Romagna followed in the wake of annexa- 
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tion. He was, therefore, ready to co-operate sincerely for the 
restoration of the grand duke, because in the failure of any 
better combination, it procured him at all events the means of 
propitiating Austria. The Cabinet of Vienna was at this 
moment also in a more pliant humour than at Villafranca. In 
the period which had since then elapsed, the infirmities with 
which the empire was impregnated had had time to break out, 
and the State was starting at every joint. Reluctantly the 
Emperor of Austria had been obliged to acknowledge the con- 
scious evidence of his weakness, and of his kinsmen’s unpopu- 
larity in Italy. To help them by arms he was in no condition, 
and how then could be prevented the crowning disaster of seeing 
Piedmont master of Central Italy, and Venetia hopelessly exposed 
to incessant attacks, which must entail ruinous sacrifices on the 
dilapidated empire, except in meeting the willingness of Napoleon 
III. to exert his influence in bebalf of the discarded duke, by 
the offer of terms sufficiently important to have weight with the 
patriotic temper of the people. Besides, at this moment we 
fancy the Emperor of Austria to have been still completely in 
the same frame of mind in which he left the interview at Villa- 
franca—a frame of mind which inclined him to put great con- 
fidence in his brother emperor, to suppose a community of inte- 
rests between them now in Italy, after the war, from common 
opposition to Piedmont, and even not impossibly to flatter 
himself, with the stolidity of a Hapsburg intellect cased in the 
sense of Imperial infallibility, that it was he, Francis Joseph, 
who held in his hands the threads of the French Emperor's 
interests. 

The result of these negotiations is to be found in the proposi- 
tions transmitted in his letter of the 20th of October by the 
French Emperor to the King of Piedmont, and which seems to 
us to deserve very serious consideration. As the price of the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany’s restoration, under the condition of a 
constitution, and with the prospect of some accession of terri- 
tory—a phrase which it is difficult to interpret otherwise than 
meaning an encroachment on the Papal States—Piedmont is to 
receive the Duchies of Parma and Piacenza, whose sovereign it 
is proposed to transfer to Modena; the fortresses of Mantua and 
Peschiera are to become federal, and therefore garrisoned by 
Italian troops; Venetia is to have a native administration, 
entirely separate from that of the empire, and the Federal Diet 
in Rome is to be composed of delegates deputed by the Chambers, 
which are to exist in every Italian State. We confess that these 
terms appear to us to offer a fair basis for negotiations. With 
some necessary modifications, which we are inclined to think 
attainable, their execution in good faith would in our opinion 
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secure to Italy, for the development of her strength and the 
gradual extinction of her evil members, material guarantees, 
depending for their right application entirely upon her own 
wisdom, and the loss of which it would be highly impolitic to 
risk without tolerable certainty for the success of higher pre- 
tensions. Their modifications would have to consist in the separa- 
tion of the Romagna from Rome, and the addition of it and 
Modena to the territories of Piedmont, which thus would inter- 
pose effectually between Tuscany and Austrian Venetia. Should 
the Pope, however, prove inflexible against agreeing to an arrange- 
ment which would establish Piedmont in a manner at her gates, 
we are convinced that precisely his intense detestation of such an 
event, coupled with the consciousness that he is destitute of the 
force to bring the Romagna under subjection, will make him in 
the end assent, grudgingly indeed, and with profuse protestations, 
to the Duke of Parma’s being made sovereign of the Romagna. 
We are confirmed in our suspicion that the possibility of such an 
arrangement is being contemplated by the remarkable fact that 
Count Walewski, in his circular of the 5th of November, 1859, 
wherein he professes to lay down the views of the French Govern- 
ment for the constitution of Italy, and the reasons for the con- 
vocation of a Congress as the only body which can legally sanction 
territorial changes, restricts himself in his observations about 
Central Italy to the sole point of the restoration of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany—the rest being all passed over as if affording no 
topic for comment. But even with these indispensable modifica- 
tions, there are very great difficulties in the way of obtaining 
that voluntary acceptance for these propositions which, in the 
absence of armed intervention, (again distinctly deprecated in 
the letter of the 20th October), ought alone to render them 
valid. 

There may be good reasons to doubt whether the impulse of the 
Tuscans be set so inflexibly on amalgamation with Piedmont, as to 
be proof to a proposal which might combine the preservation of their 
autonomy with that of their personal dignity, and the security 
of Italy; but there cannot be one moment's doubt, that such an 
universal detestation of the fugitive dynasty pervades all classes, 
even unto the agricultural population, on other points tolerably 
listless, that we are at a loss to see how its restoration can ever 
be brought about, except by violence. By dragging the grand 
duke to Solferino to grace the retinue of his vanity, the Emperor 
of Austria has done his kinsman the service of morally murdering 
him, and now the Tuscan peasant, however indifferent to the per- 
plexing questions brought under his notice, manifests his distinct 
sense of horror at the sovereigns who fought against “Ja patria.” 
But although the public-spirited citizens now at the head of 
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affairs have expressed their readiness to exert their influence 
towards overcoming this aversion, in consideration of some 
material advantage to Italy, they see no guarantee for the prac- 
tical execution of the emperor's programme to justify confidence 
init. Theyacknowledge the great accession of strength which would 
be gained by having the fortresses of Mantua and Peschiera federal 
in the full sense of the term, but they refuse to effect a restora- 
tion in return for a vague pledge capable of various interpre- 
tations. They also feel themselves without assurance, either as 
to the degree of separate administration to be given to Venice, or 
as to the nature of the constitutions to be proclaimed in the 
Italian States, while there is a deep conviction that the con- 
ception of a federative diet proceeding from popular election, and 
to work with Austria, Naples, and, above all, the Pope, is a 
notion which can only be conducive to permanent embroilment. 
Is it to be supposed that these natural observations have not 
occurred to the astute mind of Napoleon III., because he has not 
noticed them in his letter? Is it not more reasonable to suspect 
that he was actuated in this document by the double motive of at 
once acquitting himself of his engagements towards Austria, and 
of neatly ensuring the complex problem of the Italian question 
being brought in its fulness within the attributes of that European 
Congress, which has been the object of the emperor's incessant 
invocation ever since the convention of Villafranca. If before 
proceeding to follow the Italian complications upon this latest 
and most important stage, we pause to define to ourselves clearly 
the difference between the position in which before the war the 
emperor stood to the various parties with whom he was dealing, 
and that which he has now taken up as the result of his victories, 
we are confounded to find that the whole difference amounts 
merely to a more full enjoyment of what he thus already held. 
The flood of conflict and bloodshed let loose by the emperor, has 
by the emperor been made to subside before producing any 
material change in the outward aspect of relations, except to 
leave him more firmly seated in an invidious position from one 
point of view towering frowningly over all, and from another 
smiling with the sunny prospect of a universal good understand- 
ing. After having been the victim of a flagrant assault, Austria 
is now actually on better terms with him than before, and seems 
not even to retain against him at least the rankling rancour 
natural to a sense of injury. The Pope, perfectly sensible how 
he is being hopelessly pushed with decorum into a corner by the 
emperor, and moreover actually robbed with his connivance, has 
yet been unable to pick a satisfactory pretext for venting his 
boiling anger in ecclesiastical fulmination against these sacri- 
legious machinations, and his Holiness has to fret on under the 
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necessity in which he finds himself, to smile upon the crafty hand 
he feels the while covertly smiting him, without yet being able to 
arrest it. Piedmont again, still stands by his side as an acknow- 
ledged ally—for in spite of slights and rebuffs, it has likewise had 
no ground to convict the emperor of treachery—on the contrary, it 
is actually beholden to his generosity for the remission of certain 
claims. JT inally, there are those Italian populations whom he 
came to liberate, repeatedly thrown into trepidation by the 
emperor's mysterious reserve to set with ease the seal of accom- 
plishment upon the work of liberation by publicly recognising it ; 
they, nevertheless, in the main repose unabated confidence in 
him under a conviction that his pledge of non-intervention is the 
charter of Italian independence. And yet the man who gave 
such signal proof of determined self-confidence in deliberately 
bringing on the war, and of an intense sense of authority in 
mainly precipitating an inadequate peace to preserve unimpaired 
the possession of his free agency, when everything avowedly 
rests in a condition of dependence upon his decision, abdicates what 
might fairly be considered his right of absolute direction, and refers 
the distribution of the political elements he has brought together 
into a federation to the opinion of the same tribunal invoked by 
him before the war—thus of his own accord turning back to 
what had been his point of departure for agitation, and advocating 
with unmodified pertinacity the identical scheme which he had 
already propounded at its outset. Evidently we have here 
reached what must prove a touchstone, whether we have been 
hitherto dealing but with the incoherent freaks of an intellect 
intoxicated with traditions above its strength, or have in truth 
been unravelling the astute design of a profound politician. 

The result of the test seems to us sufficiently clear to stare the 
least quick-sighted in the face. ‘The world is publicly at work in 
removing the international code of 1815. Step by step, in slow 
and cautious, but unfaltering advance, we can trace the French 
Emperor's progress towards the crowning point of his efforts— 
the abrogation of the Treaty of Vienna by those who had made 
it—until we behold him now apparently on the eve of surmounting 
it. From his first elevation to power the emperor applied himself 
to promote the active diplomatic discussion of every possible 
question, with the view of insidiously piercing the Treaty from 
under the irreproachable cloak of a personal disinclination to 
arbitrary redress. His aim was to undermine by sly infractions— 
to ruin by a perpetual exhibition of successive rents, the credit of 
a construction, so as to deprive it in the day of need of stout 
support from within, through a spread of general mistrust which 
must be productive of defection. ‘Therefore he was on all occa- 
sions prone to congresses, for being extraordinary meetings of the 
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conservators of Europe, like consultations of physicians, they of 
themselves indicate the existence of anxiety, and set the mind 
running on the thoughts that naturally cluster around the idea of 
remedy. With his peculiar subtlety the emperor proceeded in 
fact against the settlement of 1815, upon the principle laid down 
in the homely proverb, that “give a dog a bad name, you hang 
him,” and so perfectly did he succeed in his labours, that in 1856 
he had got the great Powers together in Paris actively engaged 
in pointing guns against their own work. That Congress was of 
a piece with the whole Russian war, which apparently levelled in 
one direction, was contrived to take effect in another. It will be 
known in history, not for the hollow peace concluded, but for 
having occupied itself with effectively loosening everywhere the 
stiff soil which had hitherto kept heavily weighing upon the vainly 
swelling seed-points of new forces. The success of the manceuvre 
was rendered complete by a resolution, hailed at the time as the 
newest triumph of civilization—the newest victory over the old 
coarse spirit of violence. ‘The Council declared itself a perma- 
nent Council of Arbitration, ready at all times to hear matters of 
moment. But as the elements in fermentation were of a power 
beyond the weak palliatives, which were all that could ever be 
agreed upon by an assembly whose members were distracted by 
diverging fears and views, this resolution could practically result 
only in an official bulletin of chronic disease—the very engine 
which the emperor wanted to keep up his agitation. Accordingly, 
when he looked about for a plausible pretext whereon to ground 
the aggression which he had resolved against Austria, he got 
Russia to propose the revival of Congress, for the regulation of 
Italian affairs, confident that what he was in need of would be 
amply provided by the acrimonious incidents that must attend its 
inevitably abortive attempt to handle with diplomatic tenderness 
matters so full of incompatible and burning elements. And now, 
after having by himself effected a glaring breach in the order of 
settlement of 1815, under the eyes of Europe quietly looking on, 
the emperor again has recourse to a Congress, which perforce 
obliged to recognise what has been allowed to happen, will set its 
seal on the abrogation of the Treaty of Vienna, and thus open to 
him the way for his ulterior designs. For this Congress meets 
under the influence of new ideas directly revolutionary to the 
order of 1815, and which were artfully administered in 1856 to 
the European system in the irreproachable shape of the principle 
of non-intervention. That principle once admitted works out its 
own effects as the antidote to the despotic provisions consigned 
in the international Code of the Holy Alliance, as is evidenced in 
the great fact, that the present Congress is extended unto all the 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty of Vienna, because it is 
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avowedly felt that the latter is now in its whole constitution 
under revision. But it is never in the nature of a deliberative 
body of so complex a kind to take the lead in constructive action. 
Therefore its resolutions will tend simply to cancel provisions 
hitherto in force, by solemnly annulling certain thereof, and 
making the rest a matter of doubt during discussions that will 
leave them without definite solution. It is evident how a poten- 
tate imbued with ambitions designs must feel himself vastly 
profited by such an act of condemnation which, unaccompanied 
by any adequate substitute for what will have been removed, is 
directly calculated to facilitate his operations by practically 
turning men’s minds towards expectations. 

Now into this Congress—the convocation of which is solely 
due to Napoleon III.’s untiring efforts—the emperor enters in 
the command of a position, and under a constellation of circum- 
stances which seem to ensure him the choice at will between advan- 
tageous combinations. If the scope of his views is really limited 
to a satisfactory settlement of Italy, he needs only to plead the 
inviolability of his repeated pledges against armed intervention 
at once to consolidate for himself an immense moral influence, 
to obtain with general assent those material acquisitions he waived 
at Villafranca—to save his good faith towards Austria, whose 
propositions he will have advocated as far as feasible, and to pre- 
serve himself from bearing the brunt of the Pope’s fulminations, 
who will have been constrained not by France but by Europe. 
There can be no question of a serious vbstacle against sanction- 
ing any legitimate demands of the Italian people for the regulation 
of their own condition proceeding from any members of the 
Congress unless it be Austria, Spain, and France. The first is 
not in a state to make a formidable opposition of its own; the 
second is a mute in the train of the other two; therefore the 
danger, if it exists, can alone reside with the third. The re- 
mainder, free from the suspicion of foregone conclusions, which 
are at variance with the attributes of a Congress convoked 
on the principle of non-intervention, can have no pretensions to 
aright of arbitrary dictation. Such a Congress is but a high 
court of registration, limited by its prerogative to examine titles, 
and to withhold its sanction from such as may be objectionable on 
European grounds. It is certain that neither the independence 
of Italy from foreign domination, nor the formation of a compact 
Italian State can be a subject of jealousy to the majority of the 
Congress. If, therefore, the people of the duchies and Romagna 
insist unswervingly upon the recognition of the annexation to 
Piedmont, which they have voted, we see no means of denying 
it, and France will either have to trample under foot her pro- 
fessions, or stand aloof for the present in a threatening attitude, 
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or to make a virtue of acquiescence. The first we hold to be an 
impossible course—the last to be the most profitable, if the 
emperor has no recondite views beyond Italy. For the Italians 
would be glad to obtain his sincere co-operation at the price of 
the compensation which he indeed abandoned on a former occa: 
sion, but might not unfairly revive in the event of Piedmont 
acquiring so much additional aggrandizement. If, therefore, the 
emperor pursues the intermediate course, if he refuses to recognise 
what the Italians do, and yet merely leaves them under the frown 
of his displeasure, that will be conclusive evidence to us that he 
is holding himself in readiness for designs which require that he 
should keep a grasp both on Austria and Italy—the former to 
serve as a menace on the latter, and the latter to be held up asa 
bait wherewith to keep the former in his dependence. 

Our fears are strong that this will be the course attempted ; 
for believing the French emperor to entertain fixed designs of 
attack towards the Rhine, which, together with the abrogation 
of the Treaty of Vienna, constitute the aims of his life, we plainly 
see that the present Congress must offer most favourable oppor- 
tunities for bringing about their execution. The Congress of 
1856 facilitated the outbreak of the recent war in the plausible 
occasions it afforded France for collision with Austria on all the 
questions connected with the Danube and its Principalities. The 
quarrel which it had long been premeditated to explode in Italy, 
was studiedly fanned into a blaze in those obscure Eastern quarters, 
and when, on the Ist of January, the French Emperor convulsed 
the world by his speech to the Austrian ambassador, there had 
been going on a galling fire between the two Courts on these un- 
observed points. We shall be much surprised if the Congress of 
1860 be not made conducive to a pretext for getting into difficul- 
ties with Prussia. France has only to keep within that character 
of Austria's second and spokesman, which she has lately adopted, 
and she can find herself entangled in perpetual wrangle with 
Prussia at the conferences in the wake of the intense rancour 
entertained against that power by Austria. The pleas for quarrel 
will be brought for choice home to the door of France if she de- 
sires them ; for although Prussia will not be the voluntary cham- 
pion of annexation to Piedmont, or the forfeiture of the dukes, she 
will as certainly not separate herself markedly from England on 
this point, for the sake of purely Austrian interests ; and Austria 
will direct against her detested rival the concentrated spite of her 
resentment at measures, the blame of which ought to be divided 
amongst all Europe. From this point of view the confirmation 
of the annexation through a third party may be the secret pur- 
poses of France, in spite of her apparent opposition, for it would 
help to bring the differences between Prussia and Austria to a 
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point which must be conducive to the emperor's interests, if we 
read them aright. And this idea seems to us to derive pro- 
bability from the mysterious circumstance that, even when 
rendering himself the avowed organ of Austrian remonstrance, the 
French Emperor has always taken care to mingle expressions 
directly calculated to encourage the Italians, by confirming his 
original assurance against compulsion. We are therefore strongly 
inclined to believe that his partial disappointments have never 
had the effect of making him in his heart renounce his Italian 
sympathies, and that his astute intellect still sees a mode of 
making them, in the end, compatible with his interests. 

But if, on this point of the sincerity of the emperor's ultimate 
intentions as regards Italy, it is impossible at present to acquire 
mathematical certainty, it is a matter of positive fact that the 
war passions of the French nation are being inflamed by the 
Government to such a degree that they pant to be slipped from the 
leash, ready to pursue any prey against which it may please their 
imperial master to let them loose. And what that object of pur- 
suit is to be, the imperial finger has already been unmistakeably 
raised to point out. In his speech to the great bodies of the 
State, on returning from Italy, the emperor told France that his 
reason for making peace had been because, “‘ When about to enter 
on the long and sterile war of sieges, I found myself in presence 
of Europe, armed, ready either to dispute our successes, or to 
aggravate our reverses. . . . It became necessary to resolve 
boldly to burst the obstacles set in our way by neutral territories, 
and thus to accept the struggle on the Rhine as well as on the 
Adige.” These words, dropped at the time with the accent of 
casual utterance, were the deliberate expression of a resentment 
noted down, and of an incentive thrown out for promulgation. 
It was the declaration of a stumbling-block which had tripped 
up the progress of French arms. But the French are a military 
nation. ‘The Napoleonic government is emphatically a military 
government, resting for its sole principle on that of military honour, 
and unable by its nature to incur the avowal of military check. 
Therefore we say that this spontaneous proclamation of a 
military impediment successfully thrown in the way of France was 
the signal-note of vengeance to be wreaked for its obnoxious in- 
terposition. One moment's reflection will indeed carry convic- 
tion that the head of a government like the Empire, reposing ex- 
clusively upon that principle of military influence which cannot 
exist without the attributes of invulnerability, invincibility, and 
glittering success, can never rest with impunity under the lasting 
impression of a convention like that of Villafranca. That which 
-precisely may constitute its excellence as a stratagem, renders it 
impossible for the Empire as a final act. For, when illustrated 
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by ultimate victory, a feigned retreat becomes, indeed, an object 
of admiration ; but that retreat, when not recovered, goes down 
to posterity as defeat aggravated by blunder. Now the Treaty 
of Villafranca presents itself, as yet, to the world in the ugly 
nakedness of humble retreat. After a boastful proclamation that 
he meant to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, after plung- 
ing his country into 500,000,000 francs of debt, and lavishing the 
blood of more than 50,000 Frenchmen, the emperor returns to 
Paris, having not even attempted the performance of half his 
engagements, leaving Austria in confirmed possession of Venetia, 
affixing his signature to a deed expressive of his readiness to con- 
cur in the restoration of his fugitive satellites, and bringing back 
not one single acquisition for the benefit, either of his country or 
his dynasty, which can serve as a generally intelligible motive for 
his conduct. The prevailing impression inspired by the conven- 
tion was consequently that of failure, and the knowledge of this 
impression is patent in the exculpatory expressions that abound 
both in the emperor's proclamation to the army and in his speech 
to the bodies of the State. ‘Do you think, then,” he spoke to 
the latter, “that it has cost me nothing to set restraint on the 
ardour of those soldiers who, flushed by victory, wished for 
nothing but to march forward ? Do you think that it has cost me 
nothing publicly to curtail, in the face of Europe, from my pro- 
gramme, the territory which is spread from the Mincio to the 
Adriatic?” Granted, then, that those are correct who ascribe to 
Napoleon ITI. a fit of mental palsy on the occasion of this treaty, 
these words afford irrefragable evidence that he, at all events, 
speedily became alive to the impression made by it on the French 
public, and the sense of this impression must impel him to efface 
it. Therefore, it is a matter of moral certitude to us, that, from 
instinct of self-preservation, the emperor cannot help being driven 
to seek, cither on the Rhine or in Italy, a compensation which 
may offer France a just indemnity for her sacrifices, and keep un- 
impaired the brightness of her reputation. When we consider 
the vast consequences and tremendous convulsions with which a 
struggle once engaged on the Rhine is likely to be fraught, we 
confess that, if there were hope effectually to secure the I'rench 
Emperor's future peaceableness by the cession of Savoy and the 
Comté de Nice, diplomacy would, in our opinion, act wisely in 
granting the bribe. But we acknowledge our inability to discover 
any guarantee for the result of such an arrangement ; and our 
moral conviction impels us to consider inevitable that movement 
against the Rhine, the successful execution of which is now 
alone still wanting, to finish that work of Napoleonic rehabilita- 
tion which the emperor considers his mission. 

But what is to be expected from the Congress which meets 
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under the influence of such circumstances? Must it inevitably 
prove the helpless tool working out the crafty purposes of 
Napoleon III.? And is this an assembly in which England 
ought to take part? England ought never to lend herself to be 
a party in a Congress based on principles of arbitrary jurisdiction 
contrary to those of her natural policy, nor in one which should 
be merely a board for duly engrossing on official parchment the 
drafts of resolutions which it may have pleased the emperor to 
sketch in private. But in a Congress for the purpose of fairly 
considering matters affecting general interests, upon the principles 
that there be freedom of deliberation, and no compulsion to impose 
conditions as to the internal regulation of communities, England 
owes it to herself to take the part which is her due. Noblesse 
oblige. Greatness has its obligations which cannot be neglected 
without loss of dignity, and loss of dignity entails loss of power. 
Therefore the doctrine lately broached by Lords Derby and 
Malmesbury that England should stand aloof in bristling isola- 
tion, and under no consideration participate in a Congress issuing 
out of a war from which she happily remained free, is, to our 
mind, an unstatesmanlike and ignoble doctrine. Communion 
is as necessary to the health of communities as of individuals ; 
and as the individual who thinks to live for himself in 
self-complacent selfishness, loses his own vigour of mind, and 
sinks into the contempt of his neighbours, so the community 
which would be content to be listless to the rest of the world 
must fall first into torpor and then into decay. England can 
have no business gratuitously to meddle in other countries, with 
the view of obtrusively making proselytes to her principles of 
government ; but she has very positive interests at stake in most 
quarters of the world, which it is her duty to protect actively. It 
is her peculiar and high privilege, that of all the great States she 
alone can avow her full policy in the broad light of day; for it is 
a policy which naturally identifies itself with the independence 
of mankind. She can never have anything to do with assisting 
ambitious usurpations, but as long as England remains what she 
now is, she must on all occasions confront the danger of encroach- 
ment, from whatever quarter it may threaten, for the freedom of 
her spirit and enterprise would have to perish under the despotic 
zone of an overgrown empire. If England, therefore, succeeds in 
consolidating the struggling independence of Italy, she will bring 
about in Congress a result that must prove lastingly beneficial to 
Europe, even though at the moment the crafty tactician on the 
throne of France should render this proclamation of independence 
a stepping-stone for attempting to carry out designs in other 
quarters. That the old constitution of Italy can only prove a 
ready-made weapon to the hand of an ambitious potentate, and 
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must be the occasion of perpetual conflict between two first-rate 
powers, is a fact of which we have had sufficient experience. Let 
it, therefore, be declared in the interest of European welfare that 
Italy is henceforth to be left to herself; that the Italians are to be 
left to do amongst themselves as they choose, and that, as long as 
they do not annoy their neighbours, the latter will in like manner 
avoid meddling in their divisions or their concord. As to the terri- 
torial distribution of the Peninsula—a point certainly requiring for 
legality the sanction of Congress, in virtue of the same provisions 
in international law which forbid arbitrary conquests—that is a 
matter on which diplomacy, having embraced the axiom of non- 
intervention, must defer to the wishes of the Italian people. Let 
the Italians, therefore, but plead their reasonable wishes, whatever 
they may be, before the bar of Congress, with the same unswery- 
ing spirit which they have hitherto shown, and there is every 
probability of their proving successful. This patriotic discipline 
has fully justified the soundness of Count Cavour's trust in his 
ability to thwart his great ally’s secret designs by the vigour of 
the people. The giant Goliath, who went forth with overweening 
confidence in his invulnerable preponderance, is being discomfited 
by a spirited little David, armed in his nakedness but with the 
unerring sling of straightforward resolution. And to our minds 
there are grounds for thinking, that occurrences within the last 
few weeks are rendering the French Emperor willing to concur 
tacitly in a satisfactory settlement of Italy for other than those 
recondite reasons which we above have ascribed to him. His 
relations with the Court of Rome have assumed a character in- 
volving humiliations with which it is impossible for him to put 
up. A few days after the publication of Count Walewski's circular 
of the 5th November, in which he announced having received 
assurances from the Pope that he only awaited the right moment 
to proclaim reforms securing to his subjects a generally lay 
administration, the official Roman Gazette, which never contains 
original articles, astonished the world by a paragraph prominently 
put at the head of its meagre columns, which stigmatized “the 
inventions of many journals in reference to concessions, or as they 
call them reforms, to be made to his subjects by the Holy Father,” 
as “in part exaggerations, in part equivocations suggested by 
malice.” This paragraph is credibly affirmed to have been 
written by the Pope himself; at all events it is a fact which all 
will corroborate who have access to real information about 
Rome, that the language in which the Pope now habitually speaks 
of the French Emperor is of the most violent and offensive kind. 
It was by his direct orders that the French bishops launched 
their pastoral letters, and the temper of the Vatican is now work- 
ing itself into a pitch of frenzy, which offers a prospect of all the 
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floodgates of ecclesiastical denunciation being opened upon 
Napoleon III. Will he, then, bow meekly before the Supreme 
Pontiff? Will he stoop to the only act of penance which can 
restore him to favour—the bringing back the revolted Romagnoles 
to their allegiance? Are we to behold the conscious representa- 
tive of Napoleonic majesty renewing the abject disgrace of the 
Emperor Henry at Canosa — recanting with contrite spirit the 
wickedness of independent dignity, forswearing conviction in his 
native aspirations—publicly renouncing that faith in himself, his 
kindred, and his uncle, which constitutes the one only principle 
upon which the edifice of his greatness is built,—and for what ? 
That he may obtain the blessing of Papal absolution ; that within 
the indolent compass of palace luxury he may bask for a while 
in the sunshine of a precarious favour, the dispenser of which will 
smile on him only in the condition of being its creature, will forsake 
him the very hour he may lose the outward trappings of authority, 
and will make no exertions to protect him from a fall which, 
instead of being prevented, would be hastened by the contumely 
he will have incurred through so glaring an act of want of self- 
respect, dignity, and consistency. We cannot believe it until we 
see it, for all that we yet get a sight of points steadily in a con- 
trary direction. 

The worst enemy of the French Emperor must allow him to 
have always shown a vigorous sense of authority and of the 
dignity of France. We can trace no symptoms of abatement on 
his part. The emperor's speech to the Bishop of Bordeaux is a 
calm, well-weighed, and clear expression of his resolution not to 
figure as the meek tool of the Papal See; and the act which fol- 
lowed on it—the prohibition against publishing the inflammatory 
pastorals of the French episcopate—was an act of unmistakeable 
boldness. The attitude which he has taken in Rome is of a piece 
with this. The representations addressed to the Pope are as 
respectful as ever—in deference to his insuperable objection, the 
point of a separate administration has not again been pushed, 
although not withdrawn, and the term general reform alone figures 
in the applications still persevered in. But to the incessant 
clamour of the Papal Government that the French corps of 
occupation, by extending its range of garrison, might at least in- 
directly facilitate the Pope's recovery of his lost province, the em- 
peror has remained inflexibly deaf. Hence the frantic rage of the 
Vatican writhing in its conscious impotence between the blazing 
flame of an unquenchable revolt and the stern gripe of an inscru- 
table protector. But the emperor has not restricted himself merely 
to the passive blockade. At this moment he is engaged, indeed 
insiduously, but for that not the less effectively, in destroying the 
only ally on whom the Pope can reckon for any kind of material 
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support. The Muratist intrigues have been revived with intense 
vigour in Naples, being prosecuted under the auspices, and, if we 
are not much mistaken, through the direct channel of the French 
Government. The condition of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
is that of political dissolution—the army thoroughly disorganized, 
the administration utterly demoralized, and the chief officers, civil 
as well as military, ready to hail a new sovereign on his first appear- 
ance. A revolution has not broken out as yet merely because its 
signal has been studiously withheld, the French Emperor awaiting 
an occasion which might throw over the outbreak a veil, however 
flimsy, of spontaneity. Such an occasion would have been offered 
by a collision between the Neapolitan troops and those of Gari- 
baldi, which, it is certain, would have ended in the complete 
defeat of the former, the majority of whom would have joined the 
guerilla leader, who would have been in a few weeks in Naples. 
Accordingly, we find the emperor, with his tortuous instincts, 
helping to remove the obstacles which might impede this col- 
lision. He gave his official sanction to the advance of the Neapo- 
litan troops into the Papal territory on the first onward movement 
by Garibaldi towards the Marches; but there was no guarantee 
given as to protection in the event of reverses. We sincerely 
regret that, by an unfortunate mistake, the Marches failed to 
make their revolution at the same time as the Romagna; we 
entertain the truest admiration for the gallantry and patriotism 
of Garibaldi; but we hold the movement he contemplated to 
have been a blunder which happily has been averted. But the 
danger for Naples is as great as ever, and unléss England can at 
once induce the benighted sovereign on the throne to put in 
vigour the suspended constitution, the fall of the Bourbon dynasty 
is inevitable. In our opinion, it is even doubtful whether this 
measure can still save it. And how could England, just after 
advocating revolutionary changes in Central Italy, refuse to 
sanction the elevation of Murat, when juggled under the disguise 
of some kind of popular election? These two circumstances 
together—the one, the stiff-necked stubbornness of the Papal 
See, which refuses aJl reforms before having recovered the Ro- 
magna, even though the consequence of this obstinacy be its 
total loss, and pertinaciously pursues the emperor with public 
affronts; the other, the securing to his kinsman at Naples a throne 
which can ostensibly serve as an intelligible reason for French 
diplomacy to modify its views about Central Italy—these two cit- 
cumstances may, not improbably, incline the emperor to think it 
most conducive to his interests to assent to the wishes of the 
people. And the probability is heightened by symptoms of a grow- 
ing indisposition on the part of Austria to resign herself tamely 
to the natural consequences of her defeat. The indignant pride of 
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the Hapsburgs, nursed for centuries in traditions of inviolable 
augustness, is rising in the breast of Francis Joseph, who is mor- 
tified by the rude experience of adversity, and whose irritation 
grows apace with the consciousness of his helplessness to grapple 
with, to repress, and to trample down the insolence of those 
rebellious elements which now dare to press upon him from all 
sides. ‘Thus his secret anger begins to be levelled at the French 
Emperor, whom Francis Joseph now begins to suspect meant to 
dupe him from the first, and upon whom he lays the blame of 
being the cause of his kinsmen’s daily more desperate condition 
by his gratuitous reiterations of non-intervention. Therefore, the 
French Emperor's letter of the 20th October made so unpleasant 
an impression at Vienna that we feel convinced it required all the 
overwhelming weight of his present embarrassments to prevent 
the Emperor of Austria from again haying recourse to the rough 
redress of war. 

But this is totally out of possibility. Caught in the meshes 
of, at this moment, inextricable difficulties, Austria must resign 
herself to her distress, waiting upon time and circumstance to 
raise her into a better condition. And it is to work towards this 
end that she now enters a Congress, which she objected to while 
under a delusion as to the immediate restoration of the fallen 
sovereigns by an act of coercion on the part of the French 
Emperor. We believe her present intention to be, to make of 
the Papacy and the general interests of Catholicism a rallying 
point for a specious stand, on the ground that the internal regu- 
lations of Italy ought not to be defined by an assembly consist- 
ing, in a large proportion, of members incapable of appreciating 
its condition, but should be referred exclusively to the Italian 
Governments, which would leave matters in the hands of Austria, 
Naples, and the Pope. It is to such a plan, and the consequent 
importance of commanding a majority of votes, thet we ascribe 
the recent abandonment on the part of the last two governments 
of their objection to be represented at Congress. They go there, 
because they see, or fancy they see, a way of making good ob- 
structions. But these tactics must immediately oblige the French 
Government to go on the other side—for whatever else may 
happen, one thing it cannot allow. It cannot allow the Italian 
settlement to be the work of Austria, and in proof of this, we 
point to the undoubted approach which within the last few 
weeks has taken place between France and England. Such, as 
far as we can gather them, seem to us to be the features of the 
involved situation which we have been so long engaged in trying 
to review. ‘They seem to us to warrant good hope of progress 
towards the establishment in Italy of a power, such as we should 
wish there, capable of holding its own, but they also seem to us te 
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convey gloomy forebodings as to the continuance of general 
peace. And these forebodings are enhanced by signs in the 
political heavens indicative of rapidly gathering foreign com- 
plications which threaten to precipitate the execution of the 
plans we ascribe to the emperor. ‘There are decided indications 
that the great question of Eastern Succession is about to be 
immediately opened by the irremediable collapse of the Turkish 
Empire. ‘The first consequence will necessarily be to engage to a 
large extent the forces of Russia in that quarter, and unavoidably 
divert her from giving any very active support to Prussia in the 
event of her being attacked by France. The second consequence 
will be, that Austria will expect the co-operation of France in ob- 
taining an extension of territory upon the dying empire. Now 
Austria, in the receipt of her bribe before having performed 
the service required from her, will be out of the grasp of the 
French Emperor, and certainly she will never put herself to the 
sacrifice of war, or even hostile demonstrations, for the sake of 
any love she bears him. Therefore, the attack on Prussia, if 
undertaken, must be made while Russia can be paralyzed by her 
probable need for a French alliance to secure the success of 
designs in the East, which England might oppose, and while 
Austria can be kept in inactivity between her hopes of territorial 
aggrandizement with French assistance, and the knowledge that 
her first demonstration in favour of Germany must expose her in 
Venetia to the full assault of Italy, supported by a French fleet. 
All these reasons together induce us to expect, that the attack 
on Prussia, if not altogether abandoned, will be brought about 
speedily. And now before we close, one word on the question, 
what may be the emperor's views regarding England? We do 
not believe it to be the emperor's plan to invade us, but dex-- 
terously to supplant us in our great moral influence. In our 
opinion, the full accomplishment of his projects regarding Eng- 
land would be achieved if he could always parade her in the 
attitude into which he succeeded in putting her at the Congress 
of 1856—where she undoubtedly did not take the lead—but in 
the eyes of the world appeared to be following in the wake of 
France. He would be perfectly satisfied if he could secure the 
unfailing attendance of England in the pageant of his Imperial 
progress, and we fancy him in his heart animated with the hope 
of being able to carry out by management his projects without 
encountering her active opposition, and finally to see her signature 
affixed to the deed of their ratification. Hence the ever-repeated 
demonstrations of alliance on his part, which we take to be 
intended by him as coils for preventing our extricating ourselves 
into open opposition. With a view to serve as such a coil, we 
suspect the emperor to have devised at the critical moment the 
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expedition to China in conjunction with us. But if England 
should not abide in good-humoured attendance upon the French 
Empire—if she should venture to oppose its schemes, then we 
feel convinced that Napoleon III. is perfectly ready to accept 
the contest in behalf of his ideas, and to attempt by force of arms 
to inflict the humiliation of which his cunning blandishments had 
failed to render us the tame instruments against ourselves. As 
for the result which must attend such efforts, we await it with 
confidence that it will be a failure. 

Napoleon III. has been hitherto successful because he has 
cleverly known how to impress so far into his service popular 
elements. But these will not merely fail him—they will turn against 
him with tenfold intensity if he pursue the career on which we 
believe him bent. He may very probably crush at first onset, 
with his veteran legions, the raw bravery of the Prussian army, 
but the struggle will not be over for that. It will be renewed 
with a frantic pertinacity by that national sentiment which, first 
aroused in Germany under the galling pressure of his uncle’s 
arrogance, will rise against the nephew with the old fury of 1813. 
And as for us, at all events we have learnt, in the sufferings of 
the Crimea and the trials of the Indian revolt, to have confidence 
in the unimpaired vigour of our manly virtues. The old spirit 
of England has not yet become emasculated under the enervating 
influence of wealth and trade, and on the day of trial every 
Englishman will feel that the ruin which a war with France 
might bring upon us, in the most adverse circumstances, cannot 
be more complete than the ruin which we must encounter the day 
we condescend to come down from our independent position, at 
the French Emperor's behest, to serve as his humble henchmen 
at the council board of Europe. 

The French alliance is indeed an object which every right- 
minded and enlightened Englishman ought to treasure. It would 
be a matter of proper inquiry at this moment what may be the 
cardinal points of our foreign policy—how far they may be 
brought into unison with Napoleonic inspirations—whether a 
prejudice, the remnant of obsolete tradition, might not be at work 
in an antagonism in the present day on our part against their 
revival? Such an inquiry would, we think, be useful and inte- 
resting, for we lay so much store by the French alliance, that we 
would willingly see England make every effort compatible with 
her dignity towards conciliating France by frankly conceding any 
legitimate desires on her part naturally prompted by the genuine 
requirements of her position. But there are conditions when not 
even the highest treasure can any longer be regarded with pro- 
priety—when considerations of honour bind us to stake freely 
everything. Such a condition would exist in the event of a 
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conspiracy by the French Emperor against the liberties of the 
world. Then England must ungrudgingly throw in her lot with 
the world, and as she will have shared the world’s trials so will 
she partake in the honour of its triumphs. A very little while 
will probably prove whether we have been correct in our percep- 
tions, or whether we have been blowing the bubbles of our halluci- 
nation. We shall rejoice if it be the latter. But we are slow to 
believe in miracles, and it would be nothing short. of miraculous 
that so systematic a tissue of circumstances, setting all towards 
one point, as is to be traced in the French Emperor's actions, 
should be the sport of simple accident and the result of no 
intention. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NY remains of the great Neander will be received with interest. 
His exposition of the Epistles to the Corinthians forms the second 
volume of Dr. Miiller’s publication of his Lectures.! The editors have, for 
these Epistles, availed themselves principally of manuscripts of thewinter 
of 1848-49, compared with two earlier ones of the years 1820, 1843. 
Neander shows in these Lectures the power which was so peculiarly his 
own, of throwing himself into the actual circumstances of the time 
which he undertook to illustrate, although we must consider that he was 
frequently held back from coming to distinct conclusions by dogmatical 
influences. In the introduction to these Lectures the author discusses 
the much vexed questions concerning the Petrine, Pauline, and other 
parties in the primitive Church, (1 Cor. i. 11, 12), of the Jerusalem 
Council, and of the historical character of the narrative relating to it 
in the Acts of the Apostles. And while he does not ignore differences 
between the several apostles, nor a progress of views during the lifetime 
of individual apostles, he refers the divarication of judgment between him- 
self and Dr. Baur, as to the significance of these differences, to an original 
discrepancy in their conception of the person of Christ himself. For, 
with Baur, Christ is like Socrates, without pretension to a world-wide 
mission, from whose teaching his several disciples would naturally 
derive conflicting systems, according to the peculiar bent of each. But 
Neander, with Schleiermacher, considered Jesus to be possessed with a 
full consciousness of his own office, and of its effects, and that from 
him there issued a spirit common to all his disciples, although mani- 
fested in varying degrees. So Peter would have a deeper insight into 
the Lord’s work than James, and Paul a larger view of it than either. 
Relatively to the parties indicated in the above passage, Neander 
discussed the several opinions which have been advanced as to the 
meaning of the words “and of Christ,” but confessed that the data 
are deticient which could enable a reasonable conclusion as to what a 
Christine party really could have been. 
Dr. Wieseler, in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians,” 
goes over another part of the same ground which Neander was engaged 





1 Dr. A. Neander’s “ Auslegung der beiden Briefe an die Corinther.” Heraus- 
gegeben von Willibald Beyschlag, Hofprediger zu Karlsruhe. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1859. 

2 «Commentar iiber den Brief Pauli an die Galater. Mit besonderer Riick- 
sicht auf die Lehre und Geschichte des Apostels bearbeitet.” Von Dr. Karl 
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upon when speaking of the Church parties in the Apostolic age. The 
principal objects of his work, which is undertaken from a more 
orthodox point of view than Neander occupied on similar subjects, are to 
vindicate the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith, in his illus- 
trations of Gal. ii. 16, iii. 8, v.4, against the Roman teaching of a faith 
formate; also in his Appendix to reconcile Gal. i. ii. with the Acts of 
the Apostles, and to defend the historical character of the latter book. 
Wieseler is sufficiently learned and able in arrangement of his materials, 
but he does not go to the root of the difficulties which he appears to 
deal with. For, concerning the meaning of justification by faith, as 
controversially understood against the Romanist, he does not take 
into account that the Roman theologian appeals, not only to single 
texts, but to the analogy of faith and to the voice of the Church. On 
the other hand, he does not notice that it may well be doubted whether 
it be wise to raise the argumentations of St. Paul concerning justification 
into a positive doctrine, nay, into a positive revelation of a direct opera- 
tion of Deity upon the human soul. For the whole ground on which 
such a dogmatic structure can be reared is undermined by the obser- 
vation of the possibility, at least, to say no more, that the Apostle 
may be using adaptations and rhetorical forms of argument. At all 
events, that remark can only be neutralized by some extreme theory of 
inspiration, which would be exposed to other and still greater objec- 
tions. The ignoring of this possibility, or probability, namely, that 
St. Paul may speak rhetorically, involves the commentator at times in 
long and entangled discussions leading to nothing. Such is that of our 
present author upon the celebrated passage, Gal. ii. 16, in which 
“seed” (orépya) is used not only as if it might in Hebrew signify an 
individual, but as if it must. 'The observation of the learned Jew, Dr. 
Geiger, is referred to in a note, but not explained, much less adopted, 
though it indicates the real solution of the difficulty, that the apostle 
availed himself rhetorically of a use of the word “seed” which was 
current in his time, but which could not have been the intention of 
the word when the prophecy was supposed to have been given. The 
observation of Dr. Geiger, not given at length by Dr. Wieseler, is this, 
that in the later Hebrew the singular (zevang) would be employed to 
signify a single descendant, while the plural (zerangim) would desig- 
nate descendants in general, and he says, “ this clears up the meaning 
of Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians iii. 16;” adding, which is 
likewise not noted by Wieseler, “on this Jerome rightly remarks, 
Omnes Scripturas sensu ac memoria peragrans nunquam plurali 
numero semina scripta repperi sed sive in bonam partem, sive in malam 
semper singulari numero.” Paul varied, indeed, in his use of the word, 
as suited his purpose, at one time employing it, according to the ancient 
idiom, as a collective noun, (Then are ye Abraham’s seed, Gal. iii. 29), at 
another according to the modern Palestinian, as if it could only signify 
an individual. We should in fairness acknowledge that this kind of 
rhetorical artifice is the result of a great argumentative vehemence—of 
as strong an oratorical purpose of convincing or persuading his readers 
as that which characterized Demosthenes in his appeals—but combined 
with an oriental looseness of thought, and with an absence of precision 
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in words. Instead of this, Wieseler and the reactionary critics think 
they are accomplishing a work of restoration if they can make out 
that the Tiibingers have gone too far, and that no solution hitherto pro- 

osed to reconcile all which the Apostle says with himself or with other 
parts of the New Testament is satisfactory, according to our notions 
of precision and truth. They are contented to shake up the pieces of 
the puzzle afresh. But in fact they do this; instead of admitting and 
calmly estimating discrepancies and defects as attaching to the human 
factors of the sacred books, whereby they would damage nothing which 
is worth preserving, they pin them upon the divine factor, with how 
great risk to the whole character of the books is very evident. 

The second volume of Mr. Masson’s translation of Winer’s New 
Testament Grammar® completes the work for the English student. 
The translator, in some further prolegomena, dwells upon the utility 
of mastering the modern Greek for those who wish to have a perfect 
critical apparatus for the interpretation of the New Testament; and 
he advocates strongly the pronunciation of ancient Greek according to 
the modern manner, inasmuch as this may be reasonably believed to 
represent traditionally the older utterance. Certainly if the ancient 
Greek were learnt in our schools and colleges according to the present 
Hellenic vocalization and accentuation, a knowledge of the living 
language would be obtained at once; and a good Greek scholar, well 
imbued we will say with Lucian, would be perfectly intelligible to an 
educated Athenian. So enthusiastic are modern Greeks of all classes 
in the study of their ancient authors, that an Hellenic not very different 
from that of the Apostolic age may be expected soon to become the 
ordinary speech of thousands—even millions of the Greek race. Inno 
country of Europe, out of Greece itself, does the learning of Greek 
enter into the education of an ordinary gentleman so much as it does 
in England; and a further stimulus would be given to the reading of 
the masterpieces of Greek antiquity, so valuable in forming the political 
character as well as the literary tastes of our public men, if some 
immediate modern utility were seen to be connected with it. The 
objections to the change are principally insular ones. But it seems 
there have been schools in England formerly, wherein Greek was 
spoken according to the native Greek pronunciation. Theodore of 
Tarsus, a Greek ecclesiastic, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 669, 
and Hellenic was taught in consequence, says Mr. Masson, as a living 
language, in seminaries at Canterbury and elsewhere, for two hundred 
years. Ata later period, Lady Jane Grey spoke and wrote Hellenic 
as a living language. No scholar need be ashamed of treading in her 
footsteps. Mr. Masson’s translation of Winer is completed by three 
very useful indexes. 

Dr. Duncker, of Géttingen, after many delays, which have caused 





3 ¢¢ A Grammar of the New Testament diction, intended as an Introduction to 
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Winer. Translated from the sixth enlarged and improved edition of the original. 
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him much regret, occasioned partly by the deaths of his coadjutors, 
Dr. Schneidewin and his friend Hermann, issues his edition of the so- 
called Philosophoumena.* He was one of the first to indicate the work 
as falsely ascribed to Origen, and it is perhaps no disadvantage to this 
edition that the controversy concerning Hippolytus has well nigh died 
out. Dr. Duncker’s notes are chiefly valuable as embodying citations 
at length where they could be recovered from the authors referred to 
by Hippolytus. The text itself is carefully edited and indexes added. 

Had the Bampton Lecturer of 1858 better considered his position 
he would have replied in a much calmer spirit to his recent assailant.! 
It might well have occurred to him to show that if mystical theolo- 
gians might exhibit infirmities of temper, philosophical theologians 
were free from them. As it is, the Mansel controversy must be 
thought to have entered upon a phase under which it will cease to have 
much interest for the public. 

A very complete body of Divinity is presented by Dr. Breckinridge, 
an American Presbyterian divine, in a somewhat novel form.’ His 
method is to consider first the facts of Theology as ascertained by 
Reason and Revelation, including all plain and necessary deductions, 
and then the effects of these facts presented to the nature of man. 
His first volume contains the statement of “saving truth in itself,” the 
second, “ saving truth in its working.” The author proposes to add 
a third volume, devoted to polemics, or theology considered relatively 
to all untruth incompatible with salvation. 

Religious questions have played a great part in the political deve- 
lopment of our own country ; they may possibly exercise an important 
influence on the future of Russia.’ The Tzar it is well known is the 
head of the Russo-Greek Church, but there exist in the Empire great 
numbers of dissenters. They are called by the generic name Raskol- 
nik, “Separatists,” from the verb Raskolot, to separate. The origin 
of the schism is traced to a revision of the liturgical forms which 
took place in the seventeenth century, under the patriarchate of Nikon. 
This prelate, with great abilities, was of a haughty temper, and in his 
defence of the rights of the Church against the encroachments of the 
boyards, had drawn upon himself the enmity of that order. The 
liturgical reforms in themselves concerned chiefly matters of no intrinsic 
importance, about genuflexions, and the sign of the cross, and responses 





4 “Sancti Hippolyti episcopi et Martyris Refutationis omnium Heresium 
Librorum decem que supersunt.” Recensuerunt, latine verterunt, notas adje- 
cerunt Lud. Duncker, Th. D., et F. G. Schneidewin, Ph. D., Professores Got- 
tingenses. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 

> An “Examination of the Rev. F. D. Maurice’s Strictures on the Bampton 
Lectures of 1858.” By the Lecturer. London: John Murray. 1859. 

6 «*The Knowledge of God objectively considered. Being the first part of 
Theology considered as a science of Positive Truth, both Inductive and Deductive.” 
By Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Seminary 
of Danville, Kentucky. New York. 1858. 
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and hallelujahs. But'many of the more ignorant attached an undue value 
to their old customs,and the boyards fanned thepopular discontent, while 
Nikon and the revisionists had on their side the favour of the Court. 
At the death of the Tzar Theodore in 1662, the Raskolniks were found 
in opposition to Peter, who slaughtered them without mercy in the 
ranks of the Strelitzes. Nikon was the last patriarch of the Russian 
Church ; for Peter at a later period determined on uniting in himself the 
supreme spiritual and temporal authorities, and the primacy since that 
time has been in commission, exercised by a synod. Other measures of 
the Tzar had the effect of civilizing the noble class, and of assimilating it 
to the upper class in the rest of Europe, so that dissent, combined with 
a strong political feeling, was thenceforward found chiefly in the lower 
order of the people. At different times, different policies were pursued 
towards the Raskolniks ; now they are persecuted as enemies of Church 
and State alike ; now they are tolerated and overlooked as a harmless 
and inoffensive people. It must not be supposed that these dissenters, 
any more than dissenters from other established churches, are uniform 
among themselves, although united against a common enemy. Their 
two principal divisions are the Popovtzi, who retain an ordained 
ministry, and the Bezpopovtzi, who dispense with any clergy. The 
Scriptures are usually read in the assemblies of these last by the 
most aged ; but they are said at times to meet in darkness, and await 
the leading of the Spirit. They observe no sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, their children are baptised by the midwives; the obligation of 
the marriage contract lasts only during the pleasure of the parties. 
All the separatists appear to agree in this, that they withdraw them- 
selves from the public registration, as of births, deaths, census, and 
enlistment. The Popovtzi, being the most formidable by reason of 
their higher organization, the Bezpopovtzi are the more implicated in 
anti-social practices. There is a very singular account given of the 
manner in which both these bodies succeeded in raising upon certain 
foundations at Moscow, originally allowed as cemeteries for bury- 
ing the dead during a pestilence in 1772, central establishments, 
embracing pious, charitable, and commercial designs on the largest 
scale. The organization of these corporations places them in commu- 
nication with the separatists through the whole of the Empire, and 
enables them to ensure a refuge to any who desire from any cause to 
lose their civil identification, and to withdraw themselves from the 
investigations of the police. For as since the time of the great Peter 
it has always been the aim of the Raskolniks, and successfully carried 
out, to subtract themselves from the State registration, naturally every 
one who wishes the traces of his former life to be lost betakes himself to 
their society. Thus, however innocent might be the first origin of the 
separatism, it has grown in various ways into a great political difficulty. 
All along it has embodied a protest not only against the hierarchical 
claims of the established Church, but against the bureaucracy of the 
Government. So ill affected indeed were these dissenters recently, 
that they exhibited generally a satisfaction at the checks which the 
Russian armies sustained in the Crimea ; and so extensive and complete 
is their organization, that the news of those reverses was popularly 
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known among them before it could be communicated by the regular 
post. The social disintegration, and in some districts the demoraliza- 
tion which ensued from the spread of the Raskol, engaged the Tzar 
Nicholas in a design for dealing with it. His motto was Orthodoay, 
Unity, Nationality; and in 1852 a special administration was formed for 
the affairs of the Raskol. Some progress seemed to be made ; certain of 
the leaders of the schismatics who, in the management of the “ceme- 
tery” funds, had feathered their own nests at the expense of the dupes, 
were exposed and punished, a few of the fanatics were brought to 
reason, and some congregations conciliated by advances and explana- 
tions on the part of the established clergy ; the police was charged to 
search out those who made their schism a cloak of crime. But on the 
whole these proceedings were ineffectual. They were not based ona 
sufficiently clear recognition of the rights of conscience on the one 
side, and of the demands of public policy on the other. And in Russia 
the multiplication of officials and the corruption of the police are so 
great, that even the best purposes of the central government are with 
difficulty carried into effect. Consequently, at the latter part of the reign 
of Nicholas, the proceedings in reference to the Raskol took more and 
more the character of repression and persecution. On the advent of 
Alexander II. to the throne, there ensued, as had before happened, a 
reaction, in certain matters at least, against the policy of the prede- 
cessor. The affairs of the Raskol engaged the attention of the Tzar 
immediately on his accession ; and in a council of ministers summoned 
to deliberate thereon, when the discussion appeared likely to end 
without any result, he is said to have terminated the sitting with 


these words :— 


“ Messicurs, je trouve que les mesures adoptées par le Ministre de l’Intérieur 
contre les délits civils des Raskolniks, mesures confirmées par feu mon pére, 
de glorieuse mémoire, sont indispensables. La police doit faire son devoir; au 
clergé le soin de précher et dinstruire: mais respect aux convictions sincéres ; 
je veux que dans mes états régne la tolérance. J’espére que vous m’accorderez 
tous votre concours sincére pour marcher avec fermeté dans la voie de la 


justice.”’—p. 158. 


The difficulty connected with the Raskol will be found to complicate 
very seriously the purely civil affair of the emancipation of the serfs. 
For it appears that the influence of the Raskol principally prevails in 
the class immediately above the serfs in the agricultural districts, and 
among the journeymen in towns. And it will evidently be necessary, 
in the interest of the whole community, and of liberty itself, to accord 
on the one hand the most perfect freedom of religious tenets and of 
worship, on the other not to tolerate secret assemblies under cover of 
religion, and to devise some means whereby all the citizens shall be 
equally subjected to the burdens and requisitions of the State. The 
author ef this work has evidently had opportunities of being well 
acquainted with the political movements in Russia of late years; he 
has given a very lucid account of a subject little known to the rest of 
Europe, but very instructive, and highly interesting. 

There are inany indications, in various sects, of a growing dissatis- 
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faction with the exclusive position which they have inherited from 
their predecessors. Logical definitions, which appeared to be perfect 
in former generations, are in this found to have too little or too much 
meaning ; forms of constitution once thought to be essential are 
discovered to be mischievous barriers, and above all, the conviction is 
spreading through almost all the churches, that a vigorous mutual 
antagonism is no true sign of the Christian life. Even some Anglicans 
are desirous of ridding themselves of the bondage of their Thirty-nine 
Articles, and of relaxing the stringency of their much-vaunted liturgy ; 
and some, not the least eminent among Unitarians, who, as a sect, have 
never been deficient in self-complacency, have become convinced of 
the untenableness of a merely denominational position. There are now 
before us a painphlet and a little book on the subject of the decline 
of the Society of Friends.5 The temporary character of the Quaker 
protest, and of the peculiar anti-social forms in which it invested itselt, 
together with the growing influence which merely secular interests 
have obtained in the Society, are dwelt upon by both authors. They 
are evidently applying the knife, in order that they may, if possible, 
cure. There are also some excellent observations in Dr. Sheppard’s 
work on the utter discrepancy between the expectation of perpetual 
providential interference, which enters so largely into the Quaker 
doctrine, phraseology, and life, and the conviction of Divine order and 
law which must be present to every educated mind in these days. It 
isseldom that the inner life of a sect is so effectually, though not 
unkindly exposed to the public observation as here by Dr. Sheppard. 
M. Disdier,® of Geneva, is an unreserved and outspoken opponent 
of Christianity, against which he has been carrying on a polemic in 
letters and brochures for many years. His purpose seems to be, 
together with the acknowledgment of a personal Deity, to establish 
religion upon a firm moral basis, and in order to that end, to be rid of 
the impediments which the traditional Christianity presents. His 
arguments, therefore, against Popery on the one hand, and Protestan- 
tism on the other, become what he calls the indirect proof of the 
rational system which he is about to construct. There is a good deal of 
matter collected in these two volumes which is very diffusive, and which 
never could have more than a temporary and local interest, and there 
is frequently,even when there seems nothing specially to provoke it, 
a tone of wrath and defiance assumed towards those who think more 
favourably of the Bible than the author does himself. Thus he 
appears to be truly angry with M. Ernest Renan for having said of 
the Hebrews that they had an apostleship (aposfolat) assigned them 
by Providence to declare to the rest of the world the truths of 








8 “The Quakers, or Friends; their Rise and Decline.” London: Samson 
Low, Son, and Co. 1859. 

‘*A Fallen Faith: being a Historical, Religious, and Socio- Political Sketch of the 
Society of Friends.” By Edgar Sheppard, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and Feliow of the Royal College of Surgeons. London : Piper, 
Stephenson, and Spence. 1859. 

® ‘Conciliation Rationelle du Droit et du Devoir.” Par Henri Disdier, 
Avocat. London: Jolin Chapman. 1859. 
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monotheism. M. Disdier may be correct in maintaining that others 
besides the Semites have arrived at the conception of one God— 
probably the Indian Aryans had done so in the pra-Vedic period, 
and a Plato did so among the Gri cks—nevertheless it may be said, 
without intending it in any superstitious sense, that the Jews had a 
mission to make known or suggest that idea to others who would have 
been long in discovering it for themselves. Neither from our recol- 
lection of the Essay itself, nor from M. Disdier’s quotation of it, 
have we any impression that M. Renan intended his expression of 
apostolat to mean a supernatural mission. But M. Renan, though an 
unflinching critic of the Biblical records, would, we believe, on no 
account abjure the Christian name, or sever himself by any act of his 
own from the Christian community. And we hope M. Disdier will 
allow us to say, without offence, that the question at issue between 
himself and Christianity is not simply an intellectualone. Many may 
go along way with him in what he considers the critical disproof 
of Christianity, and yet not abandon it in every sense. There are 
those who may have said to themselves, at successive stages of their 
inquiries, that they could not consider themselves Christians if they 
did not believe the true Divinity of Jesus according to Nicene defini- 
tions; or if they did not acknowledge in him some superhuman 
nature ; or if they did not believe his supernatural incarnation, and a 
miraculous origin of the Gospel; or, at least, if they did not conceive 
of him as humanly perfect. And yet, when some if not all of these 
questions have been in succession determined intellectually in the 
negative, they have felt themselves to be Christians still. It has been 
impossible for them to cut themselves off from Christian predecessors, 
through whom, along with whatever errors, there has come to them 
a moral teaching and a spiritual life. Many more, though they 
never have and probably never will open those other inquiries, nor 
could have the opportunity of settling intellectual and _ speculative 
points, are likewise Christians, not because of the dogmas or the 
wonders of Christianity, but because they have learnt from it precious 
truths concerning God, and the soul, and good, and an eternal life. 
And so it has happened that the tree has continued to grow, though 
Paine and Voltaire prophesied the reverse, because it has its main 
hold not by the speculative but by the moral root. 

A perfect model of the terse and pointed French style is exhibited 
in the “ Moral Sketches”! by the authoress well known under the 
pseudonym of Daniel Stern. The mundane condition of humanity, 
the sexes, the affections, the intellect, the social classifications, together 
with some of the phases of modern Christianity, supply the material 
for remark. Daniel Stern may be sometimes sad, but is never des- 
pairing—severe, but is not cynical ; she may be indignant, but is not 
tragic ; unsparing to hypocrisy, but never offensive to a rational piety. 
This is a most agreeable little book. 

It has not been very easy to find a place for Egypt either in the 





10 ‘¢Esquisses Morales. Pensées, Reflexions, et Maximes.” Par Daniel Stern. 
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world’s civil or religious history. The attempt has scarcely been 
made for India. ‘Till within comparatively a few years, materials 
have been wanting which could encourage even the attempt. But we 
are so near in blood to the Indian, that the history of the growth of 
his religious conceptions must have an especial interest for us. Our 
own religion is combined of Greek and Jewish elements, with 
some admixture from more eastern sources. What religion did the 
Indian develope for himself who did not undergo the same process of 
education as the Greek or the German, nor fall in with such companions 
in his way as they did? What revolutions, corruptions, or reforms has 
it undergone ? has it degenerated from the pure into the corrupt, or 
refined itself from the crude into the abstract, and what prospect lies 
before the Indian religions, either in themselves, or in the face of that 
religion which has grown into the nature of the civilized European 
nations? Do the same conceptions, after all, lie at the bottom of 
each ? are the minds of the European and Indian now so far constituted 
alike, as that they can approach each other intelligibly on such 
subjects? We hope to have an opportunity of returning to these 
inquiries, and in the mean time note with great pleasure Professor 
Max Miiller’s “ History of Sanskrit Literature,”’!! of which the special 

object is, by dividing the compositions generally called Vedic into their 

order of succession, to trace the beginning of the upgrowths of the 

Brahmanical religion from a purer source. ‘This work is full of interest 

not only for the Sanskrit scholar, but for the generally educated reader. 

Also, we may remark here, the publication of the second volume of 
Koeppen’s “ Religion of Buddha,” containing the history and descrip- 

tion of the Lamaism of Thibet and adjoining countries. Compared with 

the development of Lamaism, the Buddhism of the south exhibits but 

a mild form of ecclesiastical encroachment. 

M. J. Barthélemy Saint Hilaire now republishes as a complete work 
on Buddhism his papers which have already appeared in the Journal 
des Savants. The first division of the present volume has also pre- 
viously been printed in a separate form. The second part contains a 
recital of the travels in India of Hiouen Thsang, the Buddhist pilgrim, 
in the seventh century of our era; the third is devoted to the account of 
the Singalese Buddhism, and is derived chiefly from the works of Burnouf, 
Turnour, and Spence Hardy. M. Saint Hilaire considers that Buddhism 
in Ceylon will decline before Christianity, and especially before Catho- 
licism, which has there preserved itself in vigour since the period of 
the Portuguese occupation. A number of Tamils come over from the 
Continent of India to assist in the culture of the coffee plant, many of 
them stay in the island. Buddhism does not seem to make many 
converts among these immigrants. Catholicism is embraced by great 
numbers of them. Wesleyanism likewise has good success, but 
Anglicanism little or none. On which M. Saint Hilaire observes, for 





ll « A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, so far as it illustrates the Primi- 
tive Religion of the Brahmans.” By Max Miiller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Correspondant de l'Institut Impérial de France, &c. ; Taylorian 
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a Frenchman must always attach his fact to its cause—“Ce qui contribue 
a faire son succés c’est qu’il se rapproche du culte catholique plus que 
Péglise Anglicane,’ an account of the matter in which neither 
Anglicans nor Wesleyans would concur, whatever Catholics may do. 

Very much wanted has been some introduction to the philosophical 
literature of the Italy of the present generation. Many people in 
England may suppose that there is no such thing. M. Débrit’s work 
is therefore the more acceptable.” Undoubtedly the pressure of the 
Yoman Church has prevented anything like free philosophical dis. 
cussion among Italians until very recently, but they are as capable 
of distinguishing themselves in these intellectual exercises as in any 
other, and their language, when employed as the interpreter of close 
thought, approaches the precision of the French. There is, moreover, 
a special interest attached to the study of contemporaneous Italian 
philosophy. Italian speculation had begun to shake itself free before 
ecclesiastical and political freedom could practically be thought of. 
Usually free speculation is the crown of civilization, but in Italy a 
philosophical liberty has been partially realized before political eman- 
cipation. It was felt instinctively that the freedom of the inner 
thought must ultimately be rev ealed in a corresponding freedom of 
the outer life. And to some extent a yearning after an unfettered 
practical life has given a colour to the speculations which have 
prepared the way for it. 

M. Débrit presents us with an outline of the philosophical doctrines 
of Rosmini, Mamiani, and Gioberti, accompanied by a sensible critique, 
and it was not to be expected that the first essays of a people in the 
region of abstract thought should be without some weaknesses and 
inconsistencies. Antonio Rosmini-Serbati was born at Roveredo, in 
the Italian Tyrol, in 1797 ; he entered the priesthood, and distinguished 
himself by a devotion to charitable undertakings ; he was the founder 
of two institutions, 7’ Instituto della Carita, and le Sorori della Provi- 
denza. He had no ambition of rising to high preferment in the 
chureh, which he might easily have attained, but preferred a humble 
position, in which he could devote himself to his philosophical and 
literary pursuits. His “New Essay on the Origin of Ideas” was 
published in 1830, “Principles of Moral Science, ”? in 1831, “Com- 
parative History of Systems concerned about the Principles of Moral 
Science,” in 1837. His complete works amount to thirty volumes 
in octavo. In 1848 he was employed on a mission from Charles 
Albert to Pio Nono, and during the brief period of reform at Rome 
bore the office of Councillor of Public Instruction. After the 
assassination of Rossi, and the unhappy termination of the attempts 
to carry out a moderate liberal policy under the supremacy of the 
Pope, Rosmini quitted Rome, and subsequently some of his works 
were placed in the Index by the influence of the reactionar ‘y party. In 
1854, however, the Congregation of the Index re-examined his case, 
and the hii pronounced his Dimittatur on August 10, by which 
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the stigma was removed, and the sentence of the infallible Church 
reversed. Rosmini, in retirement at Roveredo, was now in declining 
health, and he died June 30, 1855, at the little town of Stresa, on the 
Lago Maggiore, in the arms of his friends, Professor Pestalozzi and 
the poet Manzoni. 

The key to Rosmini’s philosophy is found in his theory of the idea 
of possible being. Every thought is an act of judgment, and is com- 
pounded of two factors, an element from within and an element from 
without the mind. The sensationalists, in reducing ideas to mere ab- 
stractions and generalizations, allow too little to the mental element. 
On the other hand, it would be absurd to suppose a multiplication of 
innate ideas to infinity ; or to think that there must be laid up in the 
mind a proper and separate form with which to stamp all the notions 
of which an ever-varying experience presents the matter. Accordingly 
in different philosophies it has been attempted to reduce to a limited 
number the primary forms of thought. Of these attempts the 
categories of the Greek philosophers and those of Kant are the most 
famous. But it is evident, not to speak of other objections, that the 
analysis on which these systems of categories have been founded has 
not been carried far enough. For if there be an ideal element in all 
thought, and if all thoughts are thoughts, by virtue of participation in 
this Universal, that must be the Form of Forms, the primal Idea; 
and it must be innate, for it is anterior to all experience and reflection 
—ready to combine with and to fashion the data which sensation and 
apprehension present. It must be found as an essential element in 
every act of judgment, in every thought, and must contain within 
itself the germs of all posterior knowledge, so far as it can properly be 
termed knowledge. Such an Idea can only be the Idea of Being—not 
meaning hereby the Idea of @ Being, particular and concrete—nor 
yet of Being in general, which is only an abstraction; but of possible 
Being—universal, indeterminate, but capable of receiving its determi- 
nation from the phenomena of experience, or rather of communicating 
its own necessary characteristics to the manifestations which are 
presented to us; which otherwise would remain to us shadowy, con- 
fused, and indistinct. From this Parent Idea of possible Being 
Rosmini maintains are derived all other ideas which enter into our 
actual concepts. Yet it is, according to his hypothesis, ultimate, single, 
uncompounded ; and it is difficult to see how he can deduce from it 
the ideas of cause, of time and space. His proof of the existence of 
God is twofold. The Idea of Being is itself an object, or fact; as 
such, must have been preceded by an origin or cause, and as it is itself a 
necessary existence, its origin or cause must be self-existing and 
infinite. Also, as far as the Jdea of Being is mental and internal, it 
implies an external object corresponding to it, which must therefore 
be necessary and infinite. Rosmini’s system may be called one of 
objective idealism. He undertakes to deduce synthetically the whole 
of human knowledge, and of human morality (for Good is only a phase 
of Being), from an @ priori Idea, to which he attributes an objective 
existence, and is not contented with acknowledging necessary forms 
or Laws of Thought. Rosmini, in politics, participated in the dreams 
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of those who anticipated a regeneration of Italy under the supremacy 
of the Holy Father; his failures may be instructive to others who may 
be tempted to follow him in a like course, for he has assisted in de- 
monstrating the futility of two attempts—the attempt to construct 
synthetically a human philosophy out of an @ priori Idea—and the 
attempt to combine the liberties of his country with the spiritual 
feudalism of the Middle Ages. 

Terenzio Mamiani, Count of Rovere, was born in 1800, and is still 
living. He had already been many years in exile, in consequence of 
his participation in previous unfortunate movements in Italy, when 
the accession of Pio Nono called him also with fresh hopes to Rome. 
He accepted a place in the ministry, where it was soon found that his 
liberal views were a source of uneasiness to the Pope and the re- 
actionists, while his moderation caused him to be suspected by the 
more sanguine friends of liberty. In 1848 he retired to Turin, but 
returned to Rome after the assassination of Rossi, and was a member 
of the Constituent Assembly ; he voted, however, against the deposition 
of the Pope and the creation of a republic. Nevertheless, when after 
the revolution the Pope was restored at the point of French bayonets, 
Mamiani withdrew to Genoa, and became a naturalized subject of 
Piedmont. Mamiani has always rejected the overtures of Mazzini. 

The réswmé of Signior Mamiani’s philosophical doctrine, or rather 
of the several forms through which it has passed, is thus given on his 
own authority :— 


La pensée de M. Mamiani s’est développée sous trois formes différentes. 
Au commencement, il cherchait une philosophie positive, fondée sur une com- 
binaison systématique des données de la raison et de lexpérience. C’était 
Vidéal constamment poursuivi par Romagnosi et Galuppi; c’est d’aprés cet 
idéal qu’a été concu Vouvrage publié en 1836: Del Rinnovamento della 
Filosofia antica Italiana, Plus tard, pour parer les coups mortels du scep- 
ticisme, pour combattre son esprit énervant et funeste, il essaya de reproduire 
sous une forme nouvelle la philosophie du sens commun; cette seconde phase 
produisit successivement trois ouvrages : le livre Dell’ Ontologia c del Metodo, 
les Dialoghi di scienza prima (1846), et les Principi della Filosofia del diritto, 
Enfin, dans ces derniers temps, l’auteur s’est flatté d’arriver & une philosophie 
dogmatique toute fondée sur la démonstration. C’est un platonisme pur qui 
prétend construire la science @ priori et prouver d’une manitre rigoureuse la 
réalité objective des idées. Voyez dans la Revista contemporanea \es articles © 
intitulés Confessioni dun Metafisico.”—Pp. 104, 105. 


Although no stranger to the psychological method of the Kantian 
philosophy, Mamiani has been led away from the path which it opens 
by a fear and by an ambition—a fear of sceptical results, and an 
ambition of raising a national philosophy, which should claim kindred 
rather with old Italy than with modern Germany. 

Vincenzo Gioberti exhibits likewise a mixture of the politician with 
the metaphysician, and the eccentricities of his political life were such 
as to convert works on the highest themes, and rich in learning and 
in glories of style, into a succession of violent and inconsistent pam- 
phlets. His theory of the primacy of Italy in the world of civilization, 
and of the primacy of the Pope in it, was the mere dream of an hour; 
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his exposures of Jesuitism, although thoroughly deserved by that 
anti-social order, and furnishing a rich repository of arms to its enemies, 
were too personal, polemical, and contradictory to his previous relations 
with the order to be creditable to himself, or altogether trustworthy. 
His philosophical system is purely deductive. Being is known by a 
passive intuition—creates the existent—reveals itself both in the order 
of nature and of grace. More entirely than either of his contemporaries 
here noticed, Gioberti ignored the subjective element in knowledge. 
Their faults were in him exaggerated—a too great objectivity, an adhe- 
renee to traditional theology, and a disproportioned nationalism. The 
utter uselessness of the career of such a man is very sad. But Italy 
has produced enough in our day, even in philosophy, to encourage the 
expectation that there still lies before her in that field also a great 
future. 

No undertaking can better become the scholar, ripe and full with 
the literary and philosophical treasures of antiquity, than that of 
rendering them accessible to his own countrymen. And if a person 
of Dr. Whewell’s eminence presents the “ Dialogues of Plato”! to the 
English reader, we may be sure the time is gone by when the work 
of interpreting the Greek and Latin classics, disdained by the ablest, 
was executed only by second or third-rate men. This fact is gratifying 
in more ways than one. It is good to see our most distinguished 
academics willing to give of their best to their fellow-citizens, actuated 
by a different spirit from that evinced (as it is said) in a sermon by a 
former Dean of a celebrated cathedral, himself no mean scholar, who 
recommended the academic youth to apply earnestly to their studies, 
because it would enable them to look down with contempt upon the 
ignorant vulgar. It is pleasant also to hope with Dr. Whewell, that 
a fit audience shall be found among the many to listen to the words 
of Plato. 

The learned translator has done well in abridging some parts of his 
original, for there are portions of the Dialogues wearisome by their 
prolixity and verbal trifling, through which the general reader would 
scarcely have kept hold of the main thread of the discourse. Dr. 
Whewell has also appended to each dialogue observations and illustra- 
tions, often necessary to their better understanding. Those who 
approach Plato for the first time, will perhaps be disappointed and 
puzzled at the want of system and coherence which the dialogues 
manifest. It is not possible to arrange them with any certainty, either 
in order of their composition by Plato, or in chronological order, 
with reference to the life of Socrates, who is the central figure in 
them, nor yet in order of the development of the doctrines which they 
exhibit. Roughly, indeed, it may be said that they fall into 
several classes; in one of which, words, especially those expressive 
of moral notions, are cleared from ambiguities, and the notions cleared 
with them; in another the higher speculations concerning ideas 
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and the essence of the soul are entered on. Of the former class, or 
“Dialogues of the Socratie School,’ Dr. Whewell presents eight, of the 
latter five, connected with the trial and death of Socrates. In 
the former, Socrates is exhibited according to the historical truth 
of his personality, as a subtle questioner, word-hunter and thought- 
hunter. In the latter, Plato developes his own doctrines rather than 
those of his master. It is probable that Socrates himself did not hold 
the doctrine of ideas, and though the whole tenor of a consistent life 
made him fearless of death, it is not, on the whole, to be supposed that 
the speculative arguments for the immortality of the soul, or the 
mythical representations of a future life, which Plato puts into his 
mouth, were really his. Nevertheless, our interest in the Platonic 
Socrates culminates in the Phedo, though we must confess that we 
have there a mixture of illusion and reality. Our strong sympathy is 
enlisted for the actual historical Socrates, under his undeserved 
sentence, and our personal hopes are engaged in the themes on which 
he is represented as discoursing. Dr. Whewell indeed confesses, in his 
“Remarks on the Phiedo,’”’ that we feel the arguments for the 
immortality of the soul there put into the mouth of Socrates to be 
unsatisfactory, and considers one derived from the Politeia to be more 
cogent, itself indeed Platonic rather than truly Socratic ; namely this, 
that the soul which has knowledge of eternal truths, must itself be 
eternal. Yet it may be said that it is not as eternal but as true that 
the mind apprehends mathematical axioms. Dr. Whewell, moreover, 
adds :— 

“The truths of geomciry are constantly referred to expressly or implicitly in 
the Platonic speculations, and with very good reason. It was those truths 
which really gave origin to sound philosophy, by exhibiting examples of certain 
truths. They had refuted the scepticism which had begun to ery out, Nothing 
can be known, by saying, ina manner which men could not deny, Zis can be 
known. In like manner they may refute the scepticism which says, We can 
know nothing of God, by saying, We know this of God, that necessary truths 
are true to Him.”—p. 441, 

Dr. Whewell in the concluding paragraph of this elegant and 
scholarlike volume observes :— 

“ Recently among the arguments for a future state, that has been asserted 
to be the most cogent which is derived from the effect of the human affections. 
When those whom we love die, we cannot believe the separation final. If we 
did so, how, it is asked, could we stand up and live? As I have said, I am 
far from wishing to disparage this or any other argument on this subject which 
is felt by any one to be powerful. But it seems to me strange that this 
argument should be regarded as potent by those who think lightly of the 
argument founded on the need of a future retribution. If without the belief 
in a future state it is difficult to stand up and Live, when those whom we love 
are taken from us, is it not still more difficult, without that belief, to stand up 
and try to live well, when we have seen the righteous unjustly slain ?”’—p. 445. 


It seems that the recent argument for a future state to which Dr. 
Whewell refers was especially intended, rather as an exemplification of 
the kind of proof which men may fall back upon when they feel 
the evidence of miraculous facts fail them, than as an exhaustive 
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summing up of the whole of the inferences from the laws of moral 
being. There may also have been some haste and exaggeration in the 
way of putting it. Nor, indeed, is it true, that those who are bereft 
of friends, yet without hope of rejoining them, cannot stand up 
under that infliction and live. For there have been, and are, myriads 
of the human race in whom that expectation has never been developed, 
who yet have stood up and lived their time upon earth. And if an 
extreme caution must be used in interpreting the instinctive yearn- 
ings of humanity after immortality into express proofs and prophecies, 
it is especially necessary with the outpourings of the passions and 
affections under their disappointments and privations. For the life 
which these desire is such a life of reunion as, consistently with other 
laws of a divinely ordered universe, can in nowise be expected. The 
passions and affections cannot be supposed to see further into the 
future world than the child sees into the great life of grown and 
active men, which it would deem to be dreary indeed if it should 
put an end for ever to its school friendships. When David cries out 
in his pain after the lost Absalom, he does not reflect that it is not 
fit they should be rejoined. ‘The affections measure the future 
altogether by the wants of the present : 


“O Mutter! was ist Seligkeit ? 
O Mutter! was ist Holle ? 
Bei ihm, bei ihm ist Seligkeit, 
Und ohne Wilhelm Holle !” 


When the image and prospect of their own satisfaction is taken 
away, the affections cease to prophesy. Dr. Whewell gives greater 
weight to the need of a future retribution which is felt by man as a 
moral being. In building an argument likewise upon this need, we 
must take heed to abstract from our notions of the future all which is 
merely derived from the passing human condition. A future which 
should satisfy men’s present desires of a retribution would be as 
incompatible with a divine order as one which should satisfy their 
present affections. Yet it is highly gratifying to see a person in the 
position of the Master of Trinity calmly examining these questions, 
because we are convinced that if any valid proof shall be found of a con- 
scious individual immortality, it will be found in a further insight into 
the laws of existence, not in historical testimony to an exceptional 
physical fact. 

Mr. Morell deserves great thanks for introducing to the English 
reader Immanuel Hermann, son of the great Fichte. His present 
Essay on the Nature of the Soul is an offshoot from a more compre- 
hensive work, and has been, in some degree, prompted by controversial 
occasions. But it is highly suggestive. I. H. Fichte was in his earlier 
years under deep religious impressions, partly derived from the spectacle 
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of his father in his greatness walking as in the sight of God, and 
partly from an early introduction by his mother to the mystic Chris- 
tian theology. Holding fast always to the conviction of a proper 
personality, both in man and God, he fell but little under the influence 
of Hegel. Especial acknowledgments he makes of his obligations to 
Heinrich Steffens, as having directed him, for the solution of the 
problems concerning man and his relation to God and the universe, 
to observe the human being, by way of experience, in his individuality, 

Fichte’s polemical position is an intermediate one between the 
ordinary or extreme materialism which would represent the soul as a 
result of organization, and the ordinary spiritualism which would define 
it negatively by denying of it all properties of matter, and, positively, 
by means of the phenomena of the consciousness; according to one 
spiritualist hypothesis the soul is the origin of the corporeal 
organization, according to another, is attached to it and developed 
alongside of it in correspondence with a pre-established harmony. 

The materialists, supported by recent anatomical researches, and 
especially by microscopic observation of the tissue of the brain 
and nerves, maintain that it is impossible to localize the mind or 
soul in any one central point of the human corporeal frame, and they 
have shown, likewise, that interruptions of nerves, morbid impedi- 
ments, or artificial destructions of the brain, impair consciousness, 
and finally cause it to disappear. At the same time, it is evident 
that functions of life are carried on without consciousness, and even 
obscure processes of thought and rudiments of will. And it is especially 
to this preconscious existence of the soul that Fichte directs attention. 
No doubt many observations lead to the conclusion that the functions 
of souls—if there be individual souls—are not limited to those which 
are accompanied with consciousness, and that to some extent souls 
are independent of the organizations with which they are immediately 
connected. This is not only seen in sleep, and in various abnormal con- 
ditions—somnambulist, mesmeric, and the like—but also in the instine- 
tive energies both of men and animals. And it must be especially 
noted that the human psychology is more and more receiving illus- 
tration from the psychical phenomena presented by the inferior 
animals. 

Fichte, however, not only considers that to the human mind or 
soul belong @ priori elements, notions, feelings, and efforts, but 
that it is itself an @ priori existence, not owing its nature 
to action on itself from without—that its character belongs to 
it anterior to experience. The human soul is not an impersonal 
spirit, according to Hegel, with which all observation would dis- 
agree, but in each man it is seen to possess an individuality which 
can only be due to an original personal difference. Hegel, indeed, has 
brought out the priority and eternity of the substance of the soul, 
but the idea of the “ Ego” cannot be universal, and requires an indivi- 
duality ; and the real ground of our individuality and the formative 
principle in each one of us, Fichte considers to be his “soul.” Even 
the morphological and physical impulses are due to its instinctive 
energies. And he expresses this part of his hypothesis as follows :— 
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* No organic activity is possible without the co-operation of thought, 
wnich thought unquestionably can only exist in the soul; inasmuch, however, 
as it precedes sensation (the principle by which consciousness is awakened), it 
must necessarily remain unconscious.”—p. 19. 


To those who are familiar with the Greek philosophy, which recognised 
a vegetative as well as an animal psyche, and a merely animal soul, as 
well as a moral and intellectual one, the conception of an unconscious, 
irreflective, and instinctive soul will not be altogether foreign. And 
the inferences from organic growth, from spontaneous impulse and 
force of habit, which imply an unconscious energy of soul, are undoubt- 
edly full of interest; but we are fearful that Fichte is building upon 
these phenomena more than they will carry, and that the pre-existence 
of soul-emonads afterwards localized and extended in bodies, cannot 
reasonably be inferred from the observation of unconscious as well as 
conscious energies of the soul when in an organized body. But 
we have said quite enough to direct attention to this interesting 
treatise. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


OWEVER immersed France may be in the great events in progress, 

M. Prevost-Paradol does not think it useless or inopportune to re- 
publish, in a separate volume, a selection of articles which have already 
appeared in the Jowrnal des Débats and in the Revue des Deux Mondes.1 
To these articles, which have a sort of historical interdependence, are 
attached some papers which have the interest of novelty, in particular 
an introduction on “ Parliamentary Government.” All government, 
contends our author, resolves itself into government by one man or 
government by assemblies, or in other words, absolute and parliamentary 
government. As harvests succeed to harvests, intelligences succeed to 
intelligences, and every nation, which is not moribund, sees time refill 
its mental as its bodily vacancies. Parliamentary government is nothing 
more than an expedient for conferring power on men more or less 
qualified for its exercise, according to their merit and circumstances. 
Its various advantages, as ministerial responsibility, its aptitude for 
representing the will of the assembled majority, and the “ sense of the 
country,” the opening it affords for enterprise and ambition, and the 
opposition principle of control, are then contrasted with the disadvan- 
tages of absolute government. An absolute government is unable either 
to preserve its original agents in their first purity, or to supply their 
place with efficient successors. Its personnel has a constant tendency 
to deteriorate. Moreover, it makes no attempt to satisfy legitimate 
ambition or disarm hostile discontent. As its power decreases its 
enemies increase. ‘To say that the secrecy of its measures, the 
range of its authority, the promptitude and vigour of its blows 








1 “Essais de Politique et de Littérature.” Par M. Prevost-Paradol. Paris. 
1859. London: D. Nuit. 
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exceed those of any other government, and can be augmented as its 
adversaries multiply, is to say in reality that an absolute government 
has all the advantages of a state of siege. A state of siege, however, 
is not the normal state of a civilized society, but the indication of 
great distress and a perpetual danger. ‘The strongest govern- 
ment, and the sole government which provides a safeguard against 
anarchy, is parliamentary government. Such is our author’s argu- 
ment and conclusion. As regards France, he by no means allows 
that its institution is impossible. An aristocracy, indeed, can never 
revive in France, but an aristocracy is not a necessary condition of 
constitutional monarchy, which may exist, as in Belgium, with equality 
of rank. But even if it were, there is no reason why France should 
be limited to an absolute or consultative government. She has still 
an alternative, a republic, which though less desirable would still be 
very acceptable. This introductive essay is followed by one on the 
“Press in England and in France,” a preference being accorded to 
that of the former country, for its universality and exactness of infor- 
mation, its independence, its wholesome influence on the administra- 
tion of justice, and its collective and individual representation of popular 
opinion. On the other hand, the French press disdains to report 
commercial or business proceedings, actuated by its passion for equality, 
which detests large and sudden accumulations, and its chivalrous in- 
stinct, which willingly bends to the ascendancy of genius but laughs 
to scorn the pretensions of opulence. The French press, moreover, is 
ill-informed. Its grandest speculations on foreign politics are based 
on vague and insufficient data. The most interesting details are pre- 
cisely those which it is prohibited from publishing. In an essay on 
Criminal Procedure in England and the United States, M. Prevost- 
Paradol defends the more popular character of their juridical institutions 
against their disparagers, who contrast it with their own system of official 
administration, “the social sentinel,” “the eye of power ever open and 
the hand always armed!’ Our author considers it a proof of superior 
civilization that a people can dispense with the services of this universal 
superintendent, and thinks ill of a nation that would relapse into 
barbarism, were it not for the wide-awake and heavy-handed qualities 
of the political watchman. In a similar way he maintains in another 
paper the superior advantages of religious freedom in England, where, if 
the sectarian has to suffer from some political disabilities, he is free to 
teach what doctrines he pleases, whereas in France, while creed is no 
impediment to the action of personal ambition, the proselytizer is 
liable to arrest unless he be exempted by official licence. This volume 
contains many and various essays in addition to those already noticed ; 
some literary, some historical, one on Physiology, and one on Equality 
before the Law. 

To the question thus suggested, What is law ? the treatise of Herr 
Tellkampf,’ a member of the House of Peers of Russia, and Professor 
of Political Science in the University at Breslau, may serve to furnish 

2 «Essays on Law Reform, Commercial Policy, Banks, Penitentiaries in Great 
Britain and the United States of America.” By J. L. Tellkampf, LL.D., P.D., 
&c. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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an answer. “'The foundation of law,’’ he tells us, “ must be laid in an 
innate faculty of man’s soul,” the similarity of institutions among 
different nations implying origin in a common principle of human 
nature. The partial reduction of the mental processes to orderly and 
accurate system, indicates that the laws of the moral nature are as 
invariable as those of the physical world. Law, therefore, appears in 
the abstract as the image, the ideal of a perfect uniformity between 
man’s actions and “ the divine principle’ of reason. It does not 
merely impose restraints on human freedom, but is able to exhibit all 
the conditions of a free reasonable life. From law in general our author 
proceeds to discuss the nature of common law, the present state of 
English and American municipal law, the advisableness of codifica- 
tion and methods of systematizing the law, especially with reference 
to the United States. Some historical remarks are then followed by 
a short account of the Roman, Prussian, Austrian, and French codes, 
and the essay concludes with an assertion of belief in the possibility of 
a better procedure and more satisfactory result. ‘The second dissertation 
treats of the German Zollverein, commercial treaties based on free-trade 
principles, with reference to the commerce between the United States, 
England and the German Zollverein. The Zollverein includes a popu- 
lation of over 32,000,000 souls. Austria is desirous of becoming a 
member of the Verein as a means of increasing her political influence 
in Germany, ber German subjects being but about 8,000,000 to some 
30,000,000 of Hungarians, Sclavonians, Italians, Ge. Were Austria 
successful, she would contro] not only the material but the spiritual 
interests of Germany, and that the moral, intellectual, and political 
freedom would soon cease to exist and flourish, under the overwhelming 
power of the great Catholic despotism, is evinced by the recent Con- 
cordat, which has granted to the priesthood entire control over the 
press and the education of the people. Herr Tellkampf predicts that 
the final issue of the present commercial policy will be free commerce 
based on treaties of free-trade principles. Heretofore the restrictive 
measures of Europe and America compelled the Zollverein States to 
look to their own immediate interests. ‘The third essay, on “ Money 
and Banks,” gives a lucid summary of monetary principles and facts. 
Adopting generally the views of Lord Overstone, McCulloch and Sir 
Robert Peel, our author yet differs from them in one point. He thinks 
that public securities ought never to take the place of bullion and be 
made the basis of an issue of bank-paper. He maintains that these 
securities are not available in times of danger and necessity, and that 
if the public makes 127,0002. yearly by the issue of notes on the basis 
of the 14,000,000/. Government debts, &e., it loses by our decennial 
bank crises 50,000,000/. every ten years, or nearly fifty times as much 
as it gains. On condition that no notes should be issued on securities, 
no profits made by the issue, and that there should always be as 
much gold in the vaults of the issuing institution as notes in circula- 
tion, Tellkampf suggests that no further limitation of law would be 
necessary, and in all other respects the greatest freedom of banking, 
or in other words, the freest competition in the real banking business 
might be the result. In a fourth essay he discusses the question of 
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Reform of Punishments and Prisons, and inquires into the effects of the 
separate system of confinement, and of the Auburn or silent system. 
This little volume, which is well written, concludes with a notice of 
German and English civilization and their similar development. 

As a proof of the growing attention that the treatment of crime com- 
mands, we have, besides the essay on the subject in the work just men- 
tioned, two other works, also by a foreigner, one on the Irish prison 
system,® dedicated to its inaugurator, Walter Crofton, and one on trans- 
portation as a modeof punishment. The first of these two publications 
recognises the superiorities of the new mode of dealing with crime, 
and its vast importance, not only in the country of its introduction, 
but in Germany also, where even Mittermayer, the indefatigable vindi. 
cator of the separate system, has acknowledged its merits. The intro- 
ductory chapter of this pamphlet by Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff opens 
with a useful prospectus of the related literature, official and private, 
and an account of the substitution of penal punishment by the acts of 
1853 and 1857, and closes with a notice of the statutes relating to 
the Irish prisons and their effects. The fundamental principles on 
which the system of penal servitude is conducted, the stages of punish- 
ment, the transition status and the intermediate prisons are the topics 
of the first, second, and third chapters, while the return to freedom, 
the police inspection to which the liberated convicts are still sub- 
jected, and the adaptation of the system to the case of invalid 
female and juvenile offenders, are discussed and explained in the fourth 
and fifth divisions. 

A work of learned and laborious research, by the same author, on 
Transportation in Ancient and Modern Times, with a complete review 
of the convict colonies of France and England,‘ introduces us to the 
Romans in the earliest period of their penal justice, when crime was 
punished as an offence against the gods, then sketches its treatment 
in the political period, when the criminal was subjected to social ex- 
communication ; and then descending to the time of Sylla, notices the 
infliction of exile as a penal sentence. The legislation on the subject 
of crime under Augustus, when Ovid and the two Julias were 
banished, and the growth of the transportation system under Tibe- 
rius are next described ; its character, its effects, its personal and local 
relations, till the reign of Hadrian or later, being exhibited in the 
thirteen chapters which compose the first book. In the next twenty 
chapters the transportation system and penal colonies of England from 
the most remote period to our own day are treated very fully, under 
their legislative, geographical and historical aspects; a similar service 
being rendered to the corresponding institutions of France, in the six- 
teen chapters of the third book. The fourth book, in thirteer 
chapters, gives a sort of summary view ofthe varieties, results, objects, 





3 «‘Das Irische Geftingnissystem insbesondere die Zwischenanstalten vor 
der Entlassung der Striflinge.” Von Franz von Holtzendorff. London : Williams 


and Norgate. 
4 «Die Deportation als Strafsmittel in alter und neuer Zeit und die Verbrecher- 


colonien der Englander und Franzosen dargestellt.” Won Holtzendorff. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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and economy of transportation. The relations of the mother country 
to the colonies, remarks our author, were the compulsory cause of the 
abolition of the English system of transportation, the phenomena of 
which, both as regards the history of penal justice and of colonization, 
are most instructive ; proving, as they do, that the granite masses of 
criminal population once pronounced useless could be so far disinte- 
grated as to furnish a soil for the production of a rich civilization, and 
intimating how little direct penal coercion can do towards realizing 
the collateral ends of punishment. Precisely the same cause that led 
England to abolish, induced France to adopt, transportation; but 
while England exhibits an instance of the noblest achievement in the 
history of criminal colonization, France hitherto displays in her treat- 
ment of the subject an incapacity to comprehend even the conditions 
of success. 

Woman in the nineteenth century is the subject of a little volume 
by Madame Romieu,°® in which she takes a general survey of the 
position and prospects of the sex in modern society, particularly 
French society. She portrays woman in the family, and woman out 
of the family ; woman in her social relations; woman as wife, mother, 
old maid ; woman as artist, governess, writer ; woman with and with- 
out property ; woman enslaved and woman emancipated ; woman in 
the hut and woman in the palace; woman unloved and woman in 
love. In marriage woman is no longer the slave of her husband; 
she is almost his equal, though not absolutely such, for every associa- 
tion requires a chief, and in marriage the authority lies with the 
husband. Though the woman’s position in France is greatly im- 
proved, yet as citizen or subject she finds it false and incomplete, nor 
has she, as wife, that equality of rights, especially in reference to pro- 
perty, to which Madame Romieu conceives she is entitled. The 
family is the true sanctuary of the woman. Her mission is to repre- 
sent love and devotion as man represents power and will. The 
difference which exists between the sexes is indispensable to their 
equilibrium and harmony: and man and woman are mutually 
indebted for their possible completeness of character. 

Marriage, says our authoress, should be the sanctification of tender- 
ness, not the brutal bond which forcibly subjugates and breaks the 
heart. To prevent conjugal anarchy divorce should always be per- 
missible. Occupied with their domestic duties, women should scarcely 
participate in senatorial functions. Yet there is no insurmountable 
obstacle to this participation ; and when a woman has no husband to 
represent the community, it seems but just that she should vote in 
municipal and other elections. If she pays the same taxes, and has 
the same responsibilities, if she fulfils the same functions, she ought to 
have the same rights as the man. Such is Madame Romieu’s view of 
the woman’s vocation and prerogative in and out of marriage. Desiring 
earnestly to improve the “ Institution,” she strongly condemns the pre- 
vailing convention which bases it on interest and not on love; anxious 








5 “La Femme au XIX° Sitcle.”” Par Madame Romieu, Deuxitme édition. 
Paris. 1859. London: D. Nutt. 
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that woman should become what she is capable of being, she demands 
for her a more complete development of her nature, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, an education that shall enable her to conquer her 
inherent feebleness, vanity, indolence, frivolity, and that petty spirit of 
rivalry which makes one woman the natural enemy of all other women, 
Convinced that a woman is not called to share in all the employments 
that suit men; that all responsibilities which are opposed to the fulfil- 
ment of the duties of home are interdicted, and that natural infirmity 
and inevitable suffering forbid her to indulge in the ambitious dreams 
of a self-flattering pride, Madame Romieu yet claims for a woman a 
career and something like professional employment. In the first place, 
genius or talent gives her free scope to distinguish herself as poet, 
artist, sculptor, musician, and littérateur. In the second place, women 
are peculiarly qualified to fill all those situations in which publie 
charities are administered. Thirdly, the education of young children 
is the peculiar province of the woman. She should have the manage- 
ment of all those public establishments in which infants are reared or 
educated. Fourthly, wherever humanity sufiers a place may be found 
for woman. Hospitals should be multiplied, and her ministration 
extended ; and if the career of a medical practitioner be denied her, she 
should at least be instructed in some branches of the surgical art, 
Such are the general views of our authoress. Space is not allowed us 
for further specification, but we would willingly point out two chapters 
of this treatise, one for its historic interest, the other for its social 
importance. The ninth chapter of the first book gives a sketch of the 
Rise and Progress of the Emancipated Women of the St. Simonian 
and Fourierist schools, beginning with Flora Tristan the Female 
Mersiah, and ending with the votaries of Pure Love, who regard the 
rights of women as dependent on the retention of their maiden estate. 
The preceding chapter of the same book have some sad but most 
important considerations on the indirect and unacknowledged but 
immense influence on French respectability, especially its female 
element, by that lawless corporation of disreputabilities, which is the 
embodied pollution of great cities, and the standing reproach of 
Christain civilization. 

Mr. MeCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary,” the first two thousand 
copies of which were sold in less than nine months from the date of 
its publication, reappears in a third complete edition, with revisions, 
improvements, and a Supplement. ‘The vast extension of commerce 
and manufacture in almost all countries has necessitated many altera- 
tions in this reprint. Thus among the fresh material of the volume 
will be found a notice of the new arrangements with China and Japan; 
an account of the Abolition of the Sound Dues; of the termination of 
the rule of the East India Company; of the continued efilux of the 
precious metals to India and China, and the introduction of several new 
articles into the list of imports. There is also a defence of the Bank 





6 “A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation.” Illustrated with Mapsand Plans. By J. R. McCulloch, 
Esq. A New Edition. London: Longman, Green, and Co. 1859. 
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Restriction Act of 1844, explaining its operation and the causes of 
its suspension in 1847 and 1857; and an article on Partnerships 
with Limited Liability—a principle which, in opposition to Mr. Mill 
in the second edition of his Political Economy, and to Professor 
Newman in his “ Lectures” on this Science, Mr. McCulloch vehemently 
and all but absolutely condemns, the sole reservation which he makes 
being in favour of “certain classes of undertakings which admit of 
being systematically carried on, such as the construction and manage- 
ment of docks, railways,” &c. The great advance of our own country 
in industrial pursuits, and the growing liberality of the commercial 
legislation of foreign countries, which Mr. McCulloch celebrates, are 
very encouraging evidences of native and international improvement. 
Our author particularly instances the United States and Russia, com- 
mending them for the new and comparatively moderate tariffs passed 
in 1857. On the other hand, he tells us that the fertile, well situated, 
and extensive countries subjected to ‘Turkish misgovernment and oppres- 
sion continue sunk in barbarism, or if there be anywhere any symptoms 
of improvement they are only to be found among the subjugated 
races. The Turks themselves have retrograded. It may be useful to 
note that the second edition of the “Commercial Dictionary” was 
published in 1834, and contains but 1269 pages, while the present 
reprint, improved by the experiences of fifteen years, contains no fewer 
than 1483 pages. 

Commercial retrogression is not confined to Turkey. “Jamaica,” 
says the accomplished novelist Mr. Anthony Trollope,’ “was a land of 
wealth rivalling the East in its means of riches, nay, excelling it as a 
market for capital. . . . it is now a spot on the earth almost more 
poverty-stricken than any other.” This change, he goes on to remark, 
was brought about by the manumission of the slaves, which was com- 
pleted in 1838. It is in vain to counsel a Jamaica planter to 
abandon the cultivation of the sugar-cane, directing labour and 
capital into some other channel. He holds faithfully by his sugar- 
canes. It is not true absolutely that sugar cannot be made without 
slave-labour, but the fact is that free-labour in Jamaica cannot be com- 
manded, A negro who can live on half a day’s labour refuses to work 
a whole day. When abolition is popular in Louisiana and law in Cuba, 
then Jamaica will compete with other free countries. Mr. Trollope, 
in his clever, lively, sensible manner, furnishes a variety of facts 
and comments on the town and country, the black, white, and 
coloured population, the Government, and sugar of Jamaica, and 
the Emperor Soulouque, who landed at Kingston in January, 1859, 
amid howls of self-congratulation from the banished Haytians: 
“Him king, indeed ; ‘the black nigger!’ Mr. Trollope is by no means 
partial to negro humanity, though not without hopes for Creole civili- 
zation, in Jamaica at least. He is rather disposed to trust, however, 
in the theory that from the union of the black and white race may 
spring an intermediate race fitted by intellect for civilization and by 





7 “The West Indies and the Spanish Main.” By Anthony Trollope. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1859. 
(Vol. LXXIII. No. CXLIII.]—New Srentzs, Vol. XVII. No.l. U 
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physical organization for tropical labour—the future inhabitants of 
“those lovely islands.’ Mr. Trollope’s theory of government in 
these latitudes is not favourable to the “British Constitution” 
model. It might be as well, he says, in reference to the present 
state of St. Lucia, to have as much as possible of the Queen and as 
little as possible of the Lords and Commons. He thinks the system 
does not answer in Jamaica, and in self-respecting and prosperous 
Barbados no coloured man votes at all. In Trinidad and Guiana, 
which last he looks on as the best governed of all, the legislative 
power is almost entirely in the hands of the Crown. The Jamaica 
House of Commons is a laughing-stock. From Jamaica our voyager 
proceeds to Cuba. With a facile deglutition for the disposal of 
formulas he pronounces that Cuba, if given up to the States, would gain 
infinitely by such a change of masters, as California and Texas have 
thriven since they were annexed. Slavery, indeed, would continue for 
a while, but the horrors of the middle passage, negro kidnapping, and 
African prisoner-wars, would, of necessity, come to an end. The 
trade of Cuba is falling into the hands of foreigners, principally 
Americans, and it requires little of the spirit of prophecy to foretell 
that the Spanish rule will not long be obeyed by such people. It 
is, concludes Mr. Trollope, for the interest of humanity, for the pros- 
perity of Jamaica, and the smaller British isles, and for the extension 
of English commerce, that “ the United States should become possessed 
of this fertile island.” After leaving Cuba Mr. Trollope accomplished 
the passage of the Windward isles, visited Demerara (British Guiana), 
where “ the form of government is a mild despotism tempered by sugar;” 
where “ the men are never angry and the women never cross;” where 
‘** everybody has enough of everything”’ and “ the only persons who do 
not thrive are the doctors.” Barbados, Trinidad, St. Thomas, New 
Granada, are also duly noticed. Central America, with its railways, 
canals, and transit, affords much matter for discussion. At Grey- 
town Mr. Trollope found a Consul-General whose duty it was to take 
eare of the king of Mosquitia. The “still vexed Bermoothes,” with 
its black population, its “composite constitution,” and its convict 
establishment, was the last insular. dependency visited by Mr. Trollope. 
From Bermuda he took a sailing vessel to New York, whence he 
ultimately embarked for Liverpool. 

A still longer voyage awaits us. The author of the fine tragedy of 
“Gregory VII.,” and the noble poem of “ Orion” invites us to accom- 
pany him to Melbourne, Sidney, and Victoria. Mr. Horne’s Australian 
autobiography opens his new work, as edited by the publishers. He 
then commences his more special review of “ Australian Facts and 
Prospects’’> by warning the mere literary adventurer against W. Frank 
Fowler’s alleged misstatements, apprising him that fortunes are not 
easily realized in the land of “Southern Lights and Shadows.” The 
arts, it seems, do not flourish in Australia. His own anticipated pros- 
perity, Mr. Horne contends will be the result not of “literature in 
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Melbourne, but horsemanship in the bush.” The social circles in 
dancing, cricket-playing Sidney, and trading, would-be patrician, scien- 
tific Melbourne, are pronounced delightful. Melbourne has a population 
of 120,000. It has also 500 “registered women.” “The haunts of 
villany in Sidney are not surpassed by those in Melbourne,” but with 
regard to drunkenness and profligacy “ the latter place is far worse than 
Sidney or any other city in the world.” The city authorities do not 
interfere to abate even the most public nuisances. The land question 
in Australia is likely to prove troublesome. The influx of population 
emands the abolition of the present system of “ squatterdom.” The 
term of the squatters’ tenure expires in 1861, when Mr. Horne 
proposes that their “runs” should be taken into the hands of the 
Government in perpetuity, with certain concessions to the actual 
occupants. The principle which Mr. Horne advocates “for the per- 
manent settlement of the land question, in these colonies, is that of 
the sale and purchase of a freehold right.” Facts, details, arguments, 
and illustrations, are given in the appendix. Passing from the pasture 
lands to the gold fields of Victoria, Mr. Horne reckons the total number 
of miners, exclusive of women and children, at 150,000 in 1858, and 
estimating the export of gold at 10,000,000/. for that year as for 1857, 
he calculates that each miner earns only 662. per annum ; whereas at the 
lowest rate of wages in the colony, 7s. per diem, he might have earned 
1097. 11s. as an agriculturist. Mr. Horne, however, for reasons assigned, 
refuses to advise the transfer of the collective labour of the gold-fields 
to pastoral occupations and the culture of the soil. Intimately con- 
nected with the previous questions, gold and land, is the intricate 
problem of the labour-market, with its encumbrances and combinations. 
Many other topics are discussed in this little volume, as the defences of 
Australia, her goldships, her legislative difficulties and political freedom, 
the creation of inland seas and lakes, telegraphic communication,&c. The 
final chapter embodies the author’s hypotheses of a federal union of the 
Australian group, and an Anglo-Australasian and Anglo-Austral empire. 
Mr. Horne’s book contains the experience of a seven years’ residence 
in Australia, and can be recommended as informing and suggestive. 
We hasten to a younger and yet remoter colony. Dr. Arthur 
Thomson, eleven years a resident in England’s most distant de- 
pendency, admirably relates the story of New Zealand’s Past and 
Present? in three ‘principal divisions, fortified with a statistical ap- 
pendix, occasional catalogue, and general index. The first section 
introduces us to the geography and natural history of New Zealand, 
with its three islands about 1200 miles south-east of Australia; situated 
in the greatest extent of ocean, as Great Britain is in the greatest extent 
of land in the globe, and its entire acreage of 65,000,000, nearly the 
same area as that of the parent country. Its configuration, harbourage, 
geology, flora and fauna are then described. Next follows a chapter 
on its climate and meteorology. “There are few countries where wind 
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and rain are so frequent and so uncertain.” Gales occur often; hot 
winds occasionally ; thunderstorms are little known on the coast. The 
seasons glide imperceptibly into each other, and the climate is as 
favourable to the health of the settlers as it is to its vegetation and 
beauty. Shooting stars are less common than in England; brilliant 
meteors are rare. Earthquakes, it may be added, are numerous and 
sometimes severe. The migration of the aborigines is the subject of 
the third chapter. The first human inhabitants of New Zealand are 
of Malay origin, migrating, it is thought, from the Navigators Islands, 
perhaps about a.p. 1419; the Malay exodus from the Indian Archi- 
pelago to Polynesia having occurred after the commencement of the 
Christian era, and before the end of the thirteenth century. The 
physical form, language and mental faculties, and character of the New 
Zealanders are discussed in the following chapter. Though in stature 
they almost, and in bodily weight and girth of chest, do equal English- 
men, “ persons who delight in thinking that the human race degenerates 
physically after ages of civilization, will be surprised to learn that the 
New Zealanders are not equal in bodily strength.” Having smaller 
heads, Dr. Thomson pronounces them inferior in mental qualities, 
deficient in imagination, reason, and judgment. They have “the minds 
of children and the passions of men.” ‘They are quick, mimetic, vain, 
over-cautious, vindictive, without moral courage, and without benevo- 
lence; ungrateful and jealous. On the other hand, theft is rare 
among them; a chief’s vow is seldom broken; they are liberai, though 
from interested motives ; hospitable to strangers; fond of eloquence 
and oratory. The fifth chapter gives an account of the divisions among 
the people, their institutions, government, and laws. No fewer than 
eighteen historical nations occupy the country, each being subdivided 
into many tribes, originally families, as the prefix Ngati, signifying 
offspring (equivalent to O or Mac), obviously indicates. _ Hach tribe 
acknowledees one man as its head, the tribes and chiefs alike acknow- 
ledging the lord paramount of the nation. Conquest and occupation 
confer titles to land, but land is never given tor ever. The individuali- 
zation of moveable property is unknown, Forinerly cach independent 
tribe governed itself. At the assemblies of the people for administration 
of justice, women as well as men expressed their opinions. The received 
principle of justice was that of retaliation, its object compensation for 
injuries. The political régime may be briefly described as in part 
aristocratic, in part democratic, or, summarily, as a republican feudalism. 
Poetie knowledge and oratorical art, were potent modifying agencies. 
Tn addition to the laws of the people, the N ew Zealanders were ruled 
by the laws of the Tapu, or consecration of things and persons; a 
system, says our author, which will bear compar 








ison with the laws 
flourishing in England not a thousand years ago. The next, and many 
will think, the most attractive chapter in the book is he ded, “ Mytho- 
logy and Superstition.” The New Zealanders worshipped no — 
Being. In the beginning was the Night, parent of Light who — 
Night standing long; who begot Nothingness ; then followed severa 


“ Nothingnesses,” and finally Rangi the Heaven. and Papa the Earth. 


Afterwards a kind of Titanic rebellion arose, but “ Heaven 


and Earth 
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continued their mutual love to each other.”” Their undutiful children 
were the gods of the New Zealanders. But they prayed to their mother 
Heaven for fine weather, and to their father Earth for abundance. Of 
all their deified ancestors Maui is the most celebrated, and every 
legend about him has a fairy-like character. In the mythological 
system of the New Zealanders spirits revisit the earth. They believe 
also in the immortality of the soul and a future state of existence. 
Their evil deeds are punished in this world not in the next, and “ unlike 
Christians, they have no dread ofa prolonged existence of future agony.” 
They have a “land Lucifer’ and a sea monster for punishing evil-doers. 
They have priests and prophets. They interpret the wishes of the 
gods from the flight of birds, the falling of meteors, dreams, winds, 
rainbows, stars, shadows, &e. 

The customs in war, war-dances, battle orations, weapons, and 
canoe-chants are described in the seventh chapter of this work. Can- 
nibalism is extinct (since 1843), but Dr. Thomson thinks that human 
flesh was never eaten by the New Zealanders as food, though the 
proverb says with a sort of “ Fee-faw-fum’’ emphasis, “The tiesh of 
man surpasses that of all other animalsin flavour.” “ It is Christianity 
which has driven this revolting custom out of the land.” Prisoners 
not slain after conflicts, were distributed among the free men as slaves ; 
whole tribes becoming nominally such: slavery, however, was “an easy 
physical burthen in New Zealand.” Food and husbandry ; literature, 
with its principal divisions into laments, love-songs, time-chants, war 
and jeering songs, stories, fables and proverbs ; domestic ceremonies and 
familiar usages, are treated in the next three chapters. “ Marriage 
was a purely civil act,’ and women occasionally changed their 
husbands. Women elevated their husbands; men did not elevate 
their wives, More than European license for the unmarried, and much 
Asiatic restraint for the married, was the rule in New Zealand. Infi- 
delity in the husband was punished by retaliation in the wife; when 
wives were the first to err, they were punished by a divorce, a severe 
beating, or death. In this division of the work the last chapter 
specifies the diseases of the New Zealanders ; of which consumption 
is the most prevalent, while rheumatic affections are more frequent 
than among the English. Serofula, the curse of the race, is probably 
not indigenous, and is attributable to potato-diet, intermarriage, 
and living in huts worse than dog-kennels. The subject of the second 
part of our author’s book is the discovery and government of New 
Zealand by the Europeans, from Tasman 1644, to Governor Browne’s 
rule, June 1859. In the first chapter are related the massacre of 
Marion and his party, a deed of religious retribution, the massacre and 
revenge of the * Boyd,’ and Cook’s five visits. In the next chapter 
we’ are told of Rauparaha’s proceedings, of the first purchase of land, 
and Baron de Thierry’s regal pretensions and declaration of sovereignty. 
The pioneers of civilization, sealers, whalers, and Pakeha Maoris or 
naturalized foreigners, are then described and appreciated. ‘Lhe 
formation of a settlement in New Zealand, for the civil and religious 
improvement of the people, was suggested by Rev. Samuel Marsden, 
originally a blacksmith of Yorkshire, and forty-four years chaplain of the 
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colony of New South Wales. At the end of twenty years (1838), the 
Christians numbered 4000 souls. An extensive nominal conversion fol- 
lowed, ascribable not like that of the Sandwich Islanders in 1819 to 
“civil influence,” or the request of their chiefs, but, thinks Dr. Thomson, 
to divine influence, superstition, worldly motives, the zeal of converts, 
and school instruction. “The natives consulted their ancient gods 
about Christianity, and Jesus Christ was invariably described as the 
true God.’”’ So too they were ready to adopt all new gods supposed 
to be capable of promoting their secular interests: and, seeing the 
comfortable condition of the missionaries, they concluded that ‘‘ the 
God of the missionaries was a better god than their gods, because he 
gave them bread, clothes, and good houses, and acted accordingly.” 
Dr. Thomson highly estimates the civilizing influences of Christianity. 
It has, he says, broken the theocratic principle of the Tapu and 
other superstitions, put an end to cannibalism, assisted in eradicating 
slavery, and led the way to social unity, intellectual development, 
moral improvement, and industrial progress. The next seven chapters 
of the “story of New Zealand,” illustrate the proceedings which 
brought about civilization, its systematic introduction by the New 
Zealand Company, denounce the injustice of its land purchases, relate 
the foundation of various settlements, the disputes and conflicts 
betweeen the settlers and natives, the hostile operations against the 
aborigines, and general transactions, financial, political, educational, 
and social, under Captain Hobson, Mr. Shortland, Sir George Grey, 
Colonel Wynyard, and Colonel Browne. In this portion of his work, 
the author gives an account of the Canterbury Settlement, which he 
characterizes as “a great fact founded on a great fiction ;” notes the 
abandonment of the company’s charter, and describes the constitution 
of 1852, glancing at the deaths of Heke, Pomare, and more fully 
relating the fortunes of Rauparaha and Rangihaeta, the last heroes 
of the Maori race. This race, our author is of opinion, is dying out. 
The native population, in 1770, was estimated at 100,000, or 150,000 ; 
in 1849, at 105,000 ; in 1853, at 60,000; in 1858, at 56,049 ; the last 
enumeration showing that in every hundred of the population there 
are 57 males, and only 43 females.. In the third and briefest portion 
of this work, one of the topics discussed is the liability of the abori- 
gines to decrease, owing in part to the devastation caused by the 
introduction of eight new diseases, and partly by what is expressed by 
the term “ breeding in and in.”’ At present the deaths outnumber 
the births, and adults and children die by preventible diseases. It 
is satisfactory however to find that Caucasian blood already flows in 
the veins of two thousand of the native population, and that these 
half-castes are physically a noble and beautiful race, and only require 
education to develop the force and power of their minds. Dr. ‘Thomson 
concludes his valuable, striking, and thoughtful book, with a chapter 
headed “ Hints to Emigrants.” 
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T has been long known to the friends of Mr. Darwin, that he had 
arrived at a mode of accounting for the diversity of the specific 
forms of organic life, as well past as present, which differed alike from 
the doctrine of Lamarck, (who made transmutation to depend mainly 
upon the efforts of the animal), and from the hypothesis of the author 
of the “ Vestiges” (who found the solution of the problem in the 
idea of consecutive development). And it was not a little curious 
that about eighteen months since, Mr. Wallace, a gentleman engaged 
in studying the natural history of the Malay Archipelago, should 
have sent to Sir Charles Lyell, a memoir “ On the Tendency of Species 
to form Varieties ; and on the Perpetuation of Varieties and Species 
by Natural Means of Selection,” based on a principle identical with 
that at which Mr. Darwin had arrived some years previously. This 
has led the friends of Mr. Darwin, who knew that he has long had in 
preparation a large work on the subject, the completion of which will 
probably occupy him for two or three years, to urge him to bring his 
views before the public without further delay ; and he has accordingly 
prepared what must be regarded as an abstract! of his larger treatise, 
containing a general exposition of his principles, but without either 
following them out into the details of their application, or doing more 
than indicate the nature of the evidence on which they are based. 
Mr. Darwin’s mode of looking at the question is one which, 
if correct, will exert a most important influence on the future progress 
of natural history; and the appearance of this book will, perhaps, be 
felt hereafter to mark an era in the history of the science, analogous 
to that which has been established in geology by the “ Principles” of 
Sir C. Lyell. The leading idea of the one as of the other is, that we 
need not go in search of any other causes than those which are at 
present in action, for an explanation of the phenomena exhibited to us 
in the present distribution and past succession of life upon the globe ; 
a principle of change being still at work, the continuous operation of 
which, through the countless ages of geological time, is sufficient to 
account for the production, from a small number of original types, of 
a vast multiplicity of diversified forms, succeeding one another by 
natural descent, and undergoing progressive changes in accordance 
with the alterations progressively taking place in the external conditions 
of their existence. Of this principle, which is common to Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Wallace (whose Memoir is published in the Proceedings of 
the Linnean Society for July 1, 1858), we shall now give a concise 
account ; following it, as far as our space permits, into the more 
extended development that has been given to it by the author of the 
treatise before us. 
The origination and perpetuation of diversified breeds of our domes- 
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ticated species, depends upon the occasional occurrence of spontaneous 
departures from their ordinary type of conformation, the causation of 
which must be looked for in antecedents modifying the constitution 
of the parents, and operating especially on the reproductive function. 
Of these departures, if they are of a character which he considers to be 
useful to him, Man takes advantage ; and by keeping apart the animals 
which present them, and causing these to breed with each other, he is 
able to procure their transmission through successive generations— 
modifying the form of the race, it may be, to one still more to his liking, 
by intercrossing it with some previous type. In this way it has been 
that so many new breeds of domesticated quadrupeds and birds have 
sprung up within the last century ; and to the same process of artificial 
selection we are probably to attribute the origination of their ancestral 
forms from the wild species which were their remote progenitors. The 
new breeds thus produced sometimes (as in the case of the pigeon) 
differ so widely from their primordial stock, and from each other, 
that if their history were not known, they would rank not merely as 
distinct species, but even as belonging to several different genera. 
The breeds thus established, however, might not hold their ground if 
they were to return to their feral state ; the general tendency being, 
for peculiarities such as they exhibit, to merge into the ordinary type, 
when free intermixture is permitted. But this, according to Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace, is only because these peculiarities are not of 
such a kind as would be useful to the animals in that struggle for 
existence which they have continually to maintain in a state of nature ; 
this struggle being the necessary result of the fact, that the number 
of animals which arrive at maturity is many times exceeded by that 
of the animals which come into existence; a large proportion in 
species of ordinary fertility, and an immense preponderance in the 
most prolific, never reaching the adult condition, or propagating their 
kind. In this Struggle for Existence, it seems inevitable that those 
individuals should prevail, whose organization and powers are most in 
harmony with the conditions in which they are placed; the weaker 
or abnormally-constituted individuals being eliminated by the destruc- 
tive agencies to which they will be early subjected. ‘Thus a process 
of natural selection is always going on, whereby the vigour of each 
race and its adaptation to its conditions of existence are maintained 
at the highest point of which it is capable, so long as those conditions 
remain constant ; and it is owing to the small amount of change which 
takes place in them within our limited observation, that specific types 
acquire that character of permanence which is commonly attributed 
to them. When, however, the range of the species is such, that it is 
subjected to a variety of influences as to climate, exposure, food, &c., 
we find it presenting modifications of form termed varieties, which 
are often as well marked and as regularly transmitted as the specific 
characters themselves. So if any considerable change should take 
place in one or more of these conditions, then that variety will gain 
ground, whose constitution is most in harmony with its new cireum- 
stances, whilst others less capable of adaptation will be crowded out; 
and thus any specific type may be replaced by a form more or less 
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remote from that of the original, of which it is, nevertheless, the legi- 
timate descendant. 

Such natural selection obviously tends to produce divergence of cha- 
racter amongst the forms which are thus preserved, and also to extin- 
guish the less improvable and intermediate varieties. And on this 
principle, My. Darwin maintains that the nature of the mutual affini- 
ties of organized beings is to be explained. It is, as he justly remarks, “a 
truly wonderful fact—the wonder of which we are apt to overlook from 
familiarity—that all animals and all plants throughout all time and 
space, should be related to each other in group subordinated to group, 
in the manner which we everywhere behold.’ And it is not only 
more accordant with our notions of the philosophy of causation to 
believe that this subordination of plan, like the adaptation between each 
species and the conditions of its existence, should be the result of the con- 
tunuity of one mode of operation through the whole period that has 
elapsed since life was first introduced into our planet; but it also har- 
monizes better with our highest ideas of Divine foresight to believe that 
the scheme of evolution was originally made so perfect as to require no 
subsequent interference to keep it in order, or to bring its working 
into accordance with unforeseen contingencies. Though this considera- 
tion has been before urged, especially by Professor Baden Powell, yet 
it derives increased force from the new aspect in which the question 
is presented by Mr. Darwin ; since, instead of endeavouring to account 
for existing phenomena by a hypothesis, in support of which not a 
particle of positive evidence can be adduced, he points to a vera causa 
m actual operation, and simply asks for an unlimited period of geologi- 
cal time for its antecedent action. So, again, if the real atflinities of 
all organic beings are due to inheritance or community of descent, we 
have a satisfactory explanation of the existence of parts so rudimen- 
tary as to be of no possible use to the individual: “ Nature,” as Mr. 
Darwin remarks, “ having taken pains to reveal, by rudimentary organs 
and by homologous structures, her scheme of modification, which it 
seems that we wilfully will not understand.” 

If the idea of progressive variation by a natural selection arising out 
of the universal conditions of the existence of organized beings, be once 
admitted, it does not seem possible to set any definite limits to its 
operation. If what is good as regards varieties be good also as regards 
species, and if what is good in respect to species be good also in regard to 
genera, we have only to ask for a greater lapse of time and a greater varia- 
tion of external conditions, to account for the derivation, not only of new 
genera but of new families, orders, and even classes, from types of form 
originally very dissimilar. Mr. Darwin does not hesitate to go even to 
the extent of claiming a common origin jor all organized beings ; and, 
though he freely admits it as a grave objection to such a doctrine, 
that the study of fossil remains does not afford us such a series of 
connexions between our existing forms and those of anterior epochs 
as would be required to complete the genealogical tree, yet he 
greatly weakens (if he does not altogether remove’ the force of this ob- 
jection, by dwelling on the extreme incompleteness of the geological 
record, He is undoubtedly entitled to urge it as an important fact in 
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his favour, that where there is continuity of stratification, there we 
find the greatest continuity in the general type of life ; many species 
passing unchanged through a long succession of formations, and many 
other types presenting such slight modifications that their hereditary 
continuity cannot be reasonably questioned. And it is further to be 
noticed that many fossil types do really fill up wide intervals between 
existing orders ; the existing families of Pachyderms, for example, which 
seem to have little relation to each other, and still less to the Rumi- 
nants, being breught into such close connexion, not merely with one 
another, but with ruminants, by the multitude of their extinct 
forms, that all these large herbivorous quadrupeds now in Professor 
Owen’s estimation rank but as a single order. 

If we examine into the popular notion of the permanence of species, 
we find that it doubtless has its chief basis on the ordinary cosmogony, 
and on the short period of time that is commonly supposed to have 
elapsed since the present order of things came in. But it isnow known 
that we may date back the introduction of many of our existing forms 
not only to the commencement of the tertiary period, but to the 
latter part of the secondary. And whilst these have maintained their 
ground with little change during the long succession of ages that 
has since elapsed, it cannot be reasonably questioned that other 
specific forms, originally associated with them, may have undergone 
progressive modification. 

“The chief cause,” observes Mr. Darwin, “ of our natural unwillingness to 
admit that one species has given birth to another and distinct species, is that 
we are always slow in admitting any great change of which we do not see the 
intermediate steps. The difficulty is the same as that felt by so many geolo- 
gists, when Lyell first insisted that long lines of inland cliffs had been formed, 
and great valleys excavated, by the slow action of the coast waves. The mind 
cannot possibly grasp the full meaning of the term of a hundred million years ; 
it cannot add up and perceive the full effects of many slight variations accu- 
mulated during an almost infinite number of generations.” 

It has been commonly supposed that a fundamental difference exists 
between varieties and true species, in regard to their fertility when 
caused to breed together. But this test is not only founded upon a 
very limited induction, but, as Mr. Darwin shows, is so far from 
yielding results of any tolerable constancy, that the two most careful 
experimentalists who have applied themselves to this inquiry have 
come to conclusions diametrically opposed as to the rank which they 
are led by this test to assign to particular forms. ‘The fact seems 
rather to be, that the reproductive system is the part of the organism 
most liable to be influenced in its action by causes which we are not 
yet able to appreciate; and that as any disturbance in the natural 
conditions of life tends to produce sterility, so any decided difference 
in the constitution of the types brought together in the generative act 
will tend to render its results imperfect (just as it is known to do in 
the operation of grafting), whether those types rank as species or as 
varieties. 

The influence of Mr. Darwin’s views upon the study of natural 
history, even if they should gain acceptance to only a very limited 
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extent, must be most important. The moment that systematists give 
up the notion that species have originated by distinct acts of creation, 
and that their forms have been permanently transmitted, they will 
cease to be haunted by the shadowy doubts whether this or that form 
be in essence a species, or be a mere variety ; and the only question 
with them will be, whether any form be sufficiently constant and dis- 
tinct from other forms to be capable of definition, and, if definable, 
whether the differences be sufficiently important to deserve a specific 
name. Instead of vainly searching for the undiscovered and undis- 
coverable essence of the term species, they will be led to regard species 
merely as combinations of individuals that are capable of being 
grouped together by a common description—in fact, to treat them as 
those naturalists at present treat genera, who admit that they are 
merely artificial combinations of species. But if the principle of 
Modification by Natural Selection should be admitted to anything 
like the extent to which Mr. Darwin would carry it, then it is obvious 
that a new set of ideas will be introduced into the other and more 
general departinents of natural history. The terms used by natural- 
ists of affinity, relationship, community of type, paternity, morpho- 
logy, adaptive characters, rudimentary and aborted organs, &c., will 
cease to be metaphorical and will have a plain signification. A grand 
and almost untrodden field of inquiry will be opened, on the causes 
and laws of variation, on correlation of growth, on the effects of use 
and disuse, on the direct action of external conditions, and the like. 
Our classifications will come to be, as far as they can be so made, 
genealogies ; and will then truly give what may be called the plan of 
creation. Even Psychology will acquire a new foundation, that of the 
necessary acquirement of each mental power and capacity by gradation. 
And just as, in the past history of our globe, from the war of nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object which we are capable 
of conceiving—namely, the production of the higher animals—directly 
follows, so in Man’s future we are encouraged to look to the same 
principle as tending, on the whole, notwithstanding many apparent 
pauses and even retrogressions, to the progressive elevation of his nature 
towards the highest perfection of which created beings are sus- 
ceptible. 

We have thus endeavoured to set before our readers the funda- 
mental ideas contained in the remarkable work before us. On some 
other occasion we may enter upon a critical examination of them, and 
attempt to determine the extent to which we are justified by analogy 
and by inherent probability in carrying the principle of divergent 
modification by natural selection from the lower or more restricted into 
the higher or more comprehensive groups of organized beings. At 
present we shall only point out that the question of the truth of the 
principle is one altogether distinct from that of the extent of its appli- 
cability ; and that nothing can be more unfair than to decide upon its 
validity by the judgment we may form as to Mr. Darwin’s inferences 
from it. He has established so high a claim by his previous works, 
to a respectful consideration of anything that he may put forth, that 
we cannot doubt that he will meet this at least on the part of every 
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reader who may possess sufficient capacity to comprehend his reasoning, 
and sufficient freedom from prejudice to be able to appreciate it. 

Mr. Van Voorst’s series of small volumes on the “ Outlines of the 
Natural History of Europe,” has received an interesting addition by the 
publication of a treatise on the Natural History of the European 
Seas,” which had been commenced by the man of all others most 
competent to execute it, Professor Edward Forbes, but of which, un- 
fortunately, only a smal] portion had been actually executed at the time 
of his lamented death. In that portion, however, the general plan 
had been traced; and in accordance with the dying request of his 
friend, Mr. Godwin-Austen has done his best to carry it out, in order 
that a fragment too valuable to be withheld, and yet too slight to stand 
by itself, might not be lost to the public. The treatise is essentially 
one on the Geographical Distribution of Marine Life; its purpose being 
mainly to show that the European seas are divisible into a num- 
ber of “ provinces,” each characterized by a group of forms peculiar 
to itself, though with these are mingled immigrants from other pro- 
vinces, which sometimes exceed in number the aboriginal forms. After 
an Introduction in which the subject is discussed in its general out- 
lines, successive chapters are devoted to the Arctic province, the 
Boreal province, the Celtic province, the Lusitanian province (with 
which Professor E. Forbes’s portion of the work concludes), the Me- 
diterranean province (treated by Mr. Godwin-Austen with peculiar 
felicity), the Black Sea, and the Caspian; to which are appended two 
most interesting chapters “On the Distribution of Marine Animals,” 
and on the “ Early History of the European Seas,” with a Concluding 
Summary, and Lists of the species believed to constitute the proper 
Faune of the respective provinces. ‘The whole work is an admirable 
sample of that improved mode of looking at the phenomena of geo- 
graphical distribution, in connexion with antecedent geological 
changes, which Professor E. Forbes probably did more than any other 
man to introduce; and though some of his views might perhaps have 
undergone modification if he had lived to become acquainted with 
the results of subsequent research, yet, as in the case of the work we 
have last noticed, it is the method of investigation indicated, rather 
than its actual results, which gives to this little book its peculiar 
value. 

A very beautifully illustrated description has appeared of new forms 
of Turbellaria, Rotatoria, and Annelida, collected by Herr Schmarda 
in Ceylon, Australia, South America, Central America, the West In- 
dies, and other localities which he visited between 1853 and 1857.3 
The admirable representations, however, which he gives of their external 





2 “‘The Natural History of the European Seas.” By the late Professor Edward 
Forbes, F.R.S., &c. Edited and continued by Robert Godwin-Austen, F.R.S. 
London. 1859. Feap. 8vo, pp. 306. ; 

3 “Neue Wirbellose Thiere beobachtet und gesammelt auf einer Reise um die 
Erde, 1853 bis 1857.” Von Ludwig K. Schmarda. Erster Band. ‘Turbellarien, 


Rotatorien, und Anneliden. Erste Hiilfte, mit 15 illuminirten Kupfertafeln und 
Holzschnitten. Leipzig. 1859. 4to, pp. 66. 
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configuration, are not accompanied by any corresponding elucidation 
of their anatomical structure; and this omission is to be specially 
regretted in the case of animals of which so much yet remains to be 
learned. 

From the indefatigable Professor Ehrenberg we have a description 
of various forms of microscopic life brought by the Brothers Schla- 
gintweit from an altitude of 20,000 feet on the Himalayan Alps.‘ 
Amongst these it is interesting to find some new forms of that curious 
tribe of Zardigrades, which, although doubtless aberrant forms of Anne- 
lida, agree with certain Wheel-Animalcules in being able to endure 
complete desiccation ; and it is partly, no doubt, in virtue of this tena- 
city of life, that they are enabled to maintain their existence under 
circumstances so extremely unfavourable. 

We have before us the first six parts of a general description of the 
Classes and Orders of the Animal Kingdom, by Professor Bronn,® the 
eminent Palontologist, which is likely to prove a very useful work. 
The account of each class and order is based on the latest scientific 
researches into its structure, and is illustrated by figures taken from 
approved sources ; and the references to the works and memoirs which 
furnish the best information upon each department are both copious 
and discriminating. Any of our younger naturalists possessing a 
good knowledge of German would be doing: service to their country- 
men by reproducing this work in an English dress ; such a summary 
of the most important results of modern investigations, especially as 
regards the lower tribes of animals, being just what is most needed at 
the present time by those who desire to gain a general acquaintance 
with the animal kingdom before proceeding to the study of any par- 
ticular department of it. The only work to which it bears any resem- 
blance is the “ Animal Kingdom” of Professor Rymer Jones, which is 
so far behind the present state of science that a reliance on it can only 
mislead the student who has no other sources of information. 

Professor Stein, whose researches on the Infusoria are among the 
most important of recent contributions to the study of that group, 
has issued the first part of a systematic treatise upon it,® which con- 
tains a much fuller and more critical inquiry into the value of the 
previous observations of other microscopists, especially Professor 
Ehrenberg, than is included in the work of MM. Claparéde and Lach- 
mann recently noticed by us. These authors have called in question 





4 «Beitrag zur Bestimmung des stationiren mikroskopischen Lebens in bis 
20,000 Fuss Alpenhihe.” Von C. G. Ehrenberg. Aus den Abhandlungen der 
Konig] Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. 1858. Mit drei Kupfer- 
tafeln, 4to. pp. 43. 

5 “Die Klassen und Ordnungen des Thierreichs wissenschaftlich dargestellt in 
Wort und Bild.” Von Dr. H. G. Bronn, Professor an der Universitiit Heidelberg, 
Mit auf Stein gezeichneten Abbildungen. Bande I.—VI. Leipzig und Heidelberg. 
1859. 8vo, pp. 176. 

8 «*Der Organismus der Infusionsthiere, nach einigen Forschungen in Syste- 
matischer Reihenfolge bearbeitet.” Von Dr. Friedrich Stein, Professor der Zoologie 
an der Universitit zu Prag. 1. Abtheilung. Allgemeiner Theil und Naturge- 
schichte der Hypotrichen Infusionsthiere. Mit 14 Kupfertafeln. Leipzig. 1859, 
4to., pp. 206. 
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some of the doctrines previously advanced by Professor Stein in regard 
to the reproduction of Infasoria and the succession of forms presented by 
the same organism; but there can be no doubt that on which ever 
side the right may lie, the truth will only be established by free dis- 
cussion ; and we are glad, therefore, that an observer who has devoted 
much careful attention to the inquiry should publish his results in a form 
so complete, and thus bring them fairly before the view of the scien- 
tifie public. 

From America we have a continuation of Dr. Lea’s great work on 
the Unionide,’ which is highly creditable not only to his zeal and in- 
dustry, but also to his liberality. The work has improved as it has 
proceeded, both in matter and form ; and the part before us may chal- 
lenge comparison in both respects with any monographs of the day. 
Dr. Lea has made a great advance in the study of this group, since 
he has insisted upon the necessity of attending to their soft parts as 
well as to their shells, and to the early as well as the adult forms of 
the latter. 

Mr. Page has added to the elementary and advanced text-books of 
Geology, which we have noticed on former occasions, a sort of ex- 
planatory Dictionary of Geological Terms, which will doubtless prove 
very useful not merely to beginners, but also to such as have made con- 
siderable progress in the science.® For the nomenclature of Geology is 
drawn from so many sources, that no one can be expected to possess 
a familiarity with the import of all the terms which are used in its 
different departments ; thus a paleontologist and a mineralogist may 
each have made great attainments in his own subject, and yet may 
know but very little of the other; and aman may have studied the 
great problems of physical geology, and be familiar with its language, 
who has very little acquaintance with either paleontology or mine- 
ralogy. We have no doubt, therefore, of the existence of a demand 
for a work like the present; and for a first attempt of the kind, Mr. 
Page’s Handbook deserves credit. We have, however, observed not a 
few serious defects in it, as well as some mistakes; and we would 
suggest to him that, when it reaches a new edition, he should endea- 
vour to obtain the assistance of experts in the principal departments 
of the subject, instead of trusting to his own general knowledge of 
the whole range of it; and that he should introduce illustrative 
figures of the great variety of objects of which no short descriptions 
can possibly convey any adequate idea. A really good Dictionary of 
Geology by some half-dozen competent writers, with a sufficient number 
of well-executed illustrations, would be, we are strongly inclined to 
believe, not merely a most useful but also a profitable work. 

At an interval of more than a quarter of a century from the publi- 





7 «Observations on the Genus Unio, together with Descriptions of New 
Species, their Soft Parts, and Embryonic Forms, in the Family Unionide.” By 
Is:ac Lea, LL.D., President of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Vol. VII. Part I. With 12 Plates. Philadelphia. 1859. 4to, pp. 51. 

8 “Handbook of Geological Terms and Geology.” By David Page, F.G.S. 
Edinburgh. 1859. Post 8vo, pp. 416. 
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cation of the first volume of the Life of Cullen by Dr. John Thom- 
son, the work has been completed by the publication of the second, 
but a small part of which, however, is from the same pen.? When 
prevented by advancing age and infirmity from making use of the 
large collection of materials which he had brought together for the 
purpose, Dr. Thomson, some time before his own death, transferred 
them to his son, Dr. William Thomson, the late Professor of Physic 
at Glasgow ; and some progress had been made in the work by him, 
when it was again interrupted by the malady which proved fatal to 
him. Anxious that the labours of his father and his brother should 
not be left incomplete, Dr. Allen Thomson, the present distinguished 
Professor of Anatomy in Glasgow, sought the assistance of Dr. Craigie, 
whose knowledge of the history of medicine, and especially of that 
period in which Dr. Cullen was one of its most prominent actors, 
peculiarly qualified him for the task; and this has been at last ac- 
complished, the delay being chiefly due to the embarras des richesses 
arising out of the large accumulations which Dr. Thomson had made, 
with reference to the Brunonian and other controversies in which Dr. 
Cullen was engaged, and to the influence of his teachings upon the 
subsequent progress of Medicine. The long postponement of the ap- 
pearance of the second volume, which has resulted from the foregoing 
cireumstauces, has unfortunately prevented any considerable addition 
being made to that knowledge of personal details which it had been 
hoped that it was not too late to obtain from Dr. Cullen’s descendants ; 
but the work is one which no well-educated physician should fail to 
read, for the instruction it affords as to that period of medical history 
in which the foundation of the science and art as it now exists was 
unquestionably laid. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ISTORY becomes more local and inquisitive as political and social 
changes impart an interest to districts comparatively unim- 
portant. ‘The three sister provinces of Livonia, Esthonia, and Cour- 


land serve to exemplify this position. In the second decade of our - 


century, Alexander I., says Otto von Rutenberg, in the preface to his 
history of these provinces,! conferred on their serf population the first 
and holiest of human rights. The abolition of serfage destroyed an 
incipient patriarchal system. The new and legal order which sup- 





§ “ An Account of the Life, Lectures, and Writings of William Cullen, M.D., 
Professor of the Practice of Physic in the University of Edinburgh.” Commenced 
by John Thomson, M.D., F.R.S.L. and E., Professor of Medicine and General 
Pathology ; and by William Thomson, M.D., Professor of the Practice of Physic in 
the University of Glasgow ; and concluded by David Craigie, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 
In Two Volumes 8vo, Edinburgh, 1832 and 1859. 

1 “Geschichte der Ostseeprovinzen Liv-Esth-und Kurland von der iiltesten 
Zeit bis zum Untergange ihrer Selbstindigkeit.” Vou Otto Von Rutenberg. 
London : Williams and Norgate. 
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planted it was unjustly favourable to the nobler class of the commu- 
nity. The peasantry in consequence derived little or no benefit from 
the new social arrangements. Their sole resource, and that was only 
individually available, was to complain to the governor of the Pro- 
vince, the Governor-General at Riga, or the imperial authority at St. 
Petersburg. This hateful transition state, in which cunning did the 
work previously done by force, still continues in Livonia and Esthonia. 
In Courland, happily, a different social condition prevails. There, in 
the course of the last twenty years, through a voluntary agreement 
with their superiors, the peasants have assumed an entirely new rela- 
tion, as free tenants. A corresponding improvement in domicile, 
manners, costume, language, &ec., accompanies the progress of the 
spirit of liberty. For this reason Herr von Rutenberg is of opinion 
that a history of the Baltic provinces cannot be without its interest, 
particularly in a period when a magnanimous Alexander IT. has deter- 
mined on the abolition of serfage throughout his immeasurable 
empire. Our author does not pretend to have produced a learned 
book. Indeed, he modestly expresses a doubt of his competency for 
such a task. The sources of his information are the “ Index Corporis 
Historico-diplomatici Livoniz, Esthonie, et Curonix,” published by 
Napierski, and the “ Livonian Chronicles” (Livliindische Urkein- 
denbuch), by Bunge: the first embracing the whole of the historic 
period in question, the last comprising that which has elapsed from 
1408 to the present day. With their aid our author has produced, if 
not a profoundly erudite, a sufficiently comprehensive and thoroughly 
attractive work on the history of the three related provinces. Of this 
work the first volume alone lies before us, containing, in fifteen chap- 
ters, a record of the events that have occurred in that northern region 
from the most remote antiquity to the latter end of the fourteenth 
century. The state of Esthonia before Theodoric the Great, the 
religion and manners of its people, the gravitation of the Slave-Lithua- 
nian stock towards the Eastern sea; the martyrdom of St. Adalbert, 
the doings of Bruno, of Boleslau, Meinhard, the Apostle of Livonia, 
Berthold and Albert of Apeldern; the foundation of the Order of the 
Brothers of the Sword; the wars of the Livonians with the Danes and 
Russians; the attempt to incorporate the Order of the Brothers of 
the Sword with that of the Teutonic Knights; the history of the 
latter order ; that of the union of the two orders, and the conquests in 
Prussia effected by the Teutonic; the division of Courland and 
Semgallen, with a description of the Christianity of the thirteenth 
century, form the subject matter of the first six chapters. The wars of the 
Teutonic order in Prussia, Lithuania, Russia, &e. ; the heroic battling of 
Germans and Semgallen, with the complete overthrow of the last ; the 
political development of Livonia ; the terrible reverses that befell the 
order; the lawless condition of Esthonia; its purchase from Prince 
Waldemar by the Teutonic Knights; the ensuing peasant war; and 
the fearful revenge of the order; Olgerd’s raid in Courland and 
Livonia; the expedition of the Archduke Albert of Austria to 
Preussen and Lithuania; an account of the Russian and Livonian 
cities ; the war of Hansa with Waldemar, and the peace of Stralsund ; 
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with various political, social, and juridical arrangements, occupy the 
nine remaining chapters. The three provinces, whose history is thus 
in part related, ceded for a sum of money to the Teutonic Knights, re- 
mained in their possession till the Czar Ivan II. endeavoured tv re- 
attach them to Russia, with which they had in early times stood in 
some dependent relation. The weakness of the order then led to the 
dissolution of the entire State. In 1660, Esthonia became a province 
of Sweden. Courland and Livonia, which in the interim had been at- 
tached to Poland, were then by the treaty of Oliva ceded to Sweden, 
and the three provinces were united. In 1721, by the treaty of 
Nystiidt, Esthonia and Livonia were annexed to the Russian empire. 
Courland remained a possession of the Polish crown till 1795, when 
it, too, in the last partition of Poland, shared the fate of its sister 
provinces. Their early legendary or heroic history, as related by Von 
Rutenberg, can scarcely fail to interest. The sketch of the Lithua- 
nian creed and worship, in particular, will be found attractive. The 
holy Romowe, abode of Peace and Silence, situated ‘near the Schip- 
penbeil of the present day, is thus described:—On a wide green 
meadow stood an old high evergreen oak. ‘This served as the temple 
and altar of the gods. In niches which had been cut in it and under 
richly foliaged boughs stood the statues of the three principal deities, 
Perkuns, Potrimp, and Pekols. Perkuns was the Sun-god, whom 
every evening his mother received tired and dusty, and washed in a 
bath, that he might rise in the morning clear and bright. Potrimp 
was the god of Fountains and Rain, the giver of fruitfulness, the 
helper in war. Pekols was the god of the Moon, of the Dead and of 
Destruction. A fourth divinity is in old chronicles associated with 
these Dii majores, though he had no place in Romowe. He was named 
Curche, or Kurko, dispenser of aliment, and bestower of victory. 
Besides these there was a Storm-god, a Star-god, a Sea-god, a god of 
Flocks, of Sailors, of Woods, &c. Human sacrifices were frequent. The 

favourite victims were knights and priests. The burning of horse and 

rider with all his armour, in the sanctuary of the gods, was a usage 

which the Lithuanians shared with other northern peoples. Super- 

stitious practices abounded. Traces of them still may be found even in 

the higher ranks. Those cited by our historian argue no greater cre- 

dulity than is readily matched in our own country. Monday and 

Friday are regarded as unlucky days for the traveller ; to sit down to 

dinner thirteen in number fills the guests with apprehension; and 

the old woman’s charm is still preferred to the prescription of a phy- 

sician. 

In a renowned sovereign of the middle ages, history reassumes her 
nobler proportions. Frederic I1]., Emperor of Germany,’ was worthy 
to be the contemporary of the third Innocent, and the opponent of 
that Papal policy which, inaugurated by Gregory VII., was carried to 
its supreme height by able and intrepid successors. To make himself 
the sole potentate in Italy, to reduce the spiritual monarchy of the 





2 ‘¢ Kaiser Friederich der Zweite.” Von Dr. Fre. Wilk. Schirrmacher. Erster 
Band. Williams and Norgate. London. 1859. 
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Pope to a simple episcopal priority, however splendid a conception, 
was not one in harmony with the sentiments or the social wants of the 
age. It was the epoch of the knightly and ecclesiastical orders, of a 
crusading Europe, of a preliminary Protestantism, the heresy of the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, of the Inquisition and religious chivalry, of 
the cultivation of Troubadour poetry, of the Secret Tribunal, of the uni- 
versities, and of the acknowledged importance of the classof free citizens, 
Frederic found himself opposed in Germany by a powerful aristocracy ; 
in Upper Italy by a formidable democracy. In the former he favoured 
the development of civic liberty, to abate the pretensions of the nobles: 
in the latter he discouraged the free burgher class, as an instrument of 
papal ambition. In addition to his enterprising and courageous spirit, 
Frederic possessed distinguished talents. He was master of six 
languages, including Greek and Arabic ; he founded a University at 
Naples for the education of his subjects ; he patronised eminent artists, 
he composed verses in the Sicilian dialect, and his present biographer 
attributes to him a certain predilection for mathematics, philosophy, 
and medicine. A code of laws, compiled by his chancellor Peter de 
Vinci, had for its object to determine the rival claims of the Church and 
State, and reconcile the contending classes of nobles, clergy, citizens, 
and peasants, while seeking to adapt itself to the varying requirements 
of no fewer than seven different nations. 

Frederic II., the son of Henry VI., and grandson of the great 
Frederic Barbarossa, became a crowned and anointed prince when he was 
but three years old. His mother Constantia, the daughter of Roger, 
King of Sicily, was the natural successor of her nephew, William IL, 
who died without issue. Her title, however, had been set aside by the 
Sicilian nobles, and the crown given to Tancred. On the death of 
that prince, Henry VI., then Emperor of Germany, invaded Sicily, 
marched to Palermo, and was there acknowledged king. His cruelty 
and that of his German followers, ere long provoked a revolt. This 
revolt was put down, but before its entire suppression, Henry died, 
1197. Constantia remained in Sicily as regent for her son, who was 
crowned king at Palermo. She dismissed the Germans, confiding 
wholly in her subjects, who loved her as the daughter of the good 
King Roger. In order to obtain the investiture of her son, she had 
agreed to surrender to the Pope ecclesiastical privileges of some value, 
and now, in accordance with her testamentary instructions, the orphan 
Emperor was placed under the guardianship of Innocent III. On the 
death of Henry, Otho, duke of Brunswick, received the support of the 
Pope and all the Guelph party in his pretensions to the throne of 
Germany, though he only assumed the imperial crown on the assassina- 
tion of his rival Philip, brother of the late emperor, and the candidate 
favoured by the Ghibeline party. Otho, however, displeasing the Pope, 
Frederic was invited by Innocent himself to occupy the imperial throne, 
having first consented to recognise the suzerainty of the Church over 
the kingdom of Sicily, and promised to abdicate in favour of his son; 
for he had already been some years married, or betrothed, to Constance, 
the widowed sister of Pedro, King of Spain. After an adventurous march 
through Lombardy, and a victory on the Lower Rhine, Frederic en- 
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tered Aix la Chapelle, with great pomp and splendour, July 24, 1215. 
On the festival of St. James of the same year, he was seated on the 
throne of the renowned Charlemagne. In the following year In- 
nocent III. died. Frederic’s relation to the See of Rome then under- 
went a change. He sought to emancipate himself from its restraints, 
and withdrew his son Henry from the Papal influence. The second 
book of this biography commences with some remarks on the corona- 
tion of King Henry at Aix la Chapelle, 1222, and the regency of En- 
glebert, Archbishop of Cologne, during the Emperor’s absence. The 
marriage of the boy prince, and the murder of Englebert, the appoint- 
ment of his successor, Louis of Bavaria, his defection, the plots for the 
deposition of Henry, the two rebellions of the Lombards, the murder 
of Louis, the intrigues of Pope Gregory IX., the reconciliation between 
the emperor and his revolted son, followed by a second revolt, are the 
principal topics of this episodical narrative; for the biographer has 
preferred to give a continuous recital of the son’s career, to tracing the 
fortunes of the crusading Emperor in the East, 1227-28, or in the 
South previously to that period. Henry’s second rebellion was 
punished with imprisonment, chiefly at San Felice, in Apulia and 
Neocastro in Calabria. From Neocastro he was conducted towards 
Martorano, about seven years after his first detention at Heidelberg, 
there to undergo renewed captivity. He was killed by a fall from his 
horse on the way. He remained to the last defiant and unrepentant. 
The emperor was much affected by this event, and wrote to the Sicilian 
prelates and clergy : 


“Nature exercises her rights over every man, and in the case of kings and 
emperors, knows no respect of persons. We frankly confess, that little as the 
pride of the living king moved us, his death has deeply touched us, and I am 
not the first nor the last of those who have suffered injury from disobedient 
sons, and yet have wept over their grave.” 


Frederic simultaneously with the deposition of his son at Meniz, 
1236, celebrated his third marriage, with Isabella of England, Iolante, 
daughter of John of Brienne, titular king of Jerusalem, his second 
wife, having died before he set out on a second crusade in 1228. In 
the two remaining divisions of his history, Herr Schirrmacher proposes 
to relate the occurrences in the South, to describe Frederic’s legislative 
activity throughout the empire, and to portray his open hostility 
against the Lombards and the Roman See. 

About three centuries after this period of Imperial and Papal opposi- 
tion, England contributed most effectively to her own and Europe’s 
emancipation from the despotic government of the Western hierarchy, 
Royalty in England then became conscious of its relation to the new 
order of things which self-interest induced it to favour. There the 
spiritual and secular powers had existed in the closest alliance. There 
the hierarchical reaction concentrated its aggressive energy. The 
establishment of Protestantism in the west of Europe and in Britain 
was the result of the united powers of both. Such is the gen-ral 
proposition advanced by Leopold Ranke in his new work on the his- 
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tory of England, chiefly in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
of which one volume only appears as yet to have been published.? In 
addition to the importance which England acquired through her re- 
lations with the West of Europe, as the political antagonist of eccle- 
siastical supremacy, her position became still more significant, through 
her connexion with Scotland and the accession of a new dynasty, issuing 
in the extension, or the attempted extension, of an English into a British 
policy. The acquisition of foreign splendour was, however, the distinctive 
characteristic of France during the last century ; whereas that of Eng- 
land was the constitutional development of her own internal relations. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century a further change oc- 
curred. The two great powers in the State, the Crown and the Par- 
liament, which had hitherto worked side by side, when religious dif- 
ficulties were in question, first fell out on the subject of ecclesiastical 
arrangements, and then came to a life and death struggle on that 
of the civil constitution. The attack on the Crown ended in the 
destruction of the old orders, and an attempt to found a new one on 
their wreck. Still the aspiration after a national life, conformable to 
law, and securing its own proper future, was not satisfied. To return 
to the old tried forms of German and English hereditary life was 
the ultimate resort. The Restoration, however, narrowed the circle 
of contention, but did not reconcile conflicting elements. A new 
crisis was at hand. Collision at home and danger abroad produced a 
fresh transformation of national usages in the transaction of 1688, 
which may be defined as the coincidence of the central organ of public 
authority with the determining principle of Parliamentary power. 
Such is the general point of view from which our historian surveys 
the events of English history. In the composition of the present 
work he has endeavoured (1.) to give a new presentation of facts 
already known; and (2.) toimpart fresh and hitherto unascertained in- 
formation. For his materials he is indebted to the collected docu- 
ments of the Record Office (des Staatsarchivs) and the British Museum, 
to the archives of the old Republic of Venice, and to French, Ger- 
man, Roman, and Spanish sources of information. The history before 
us is not a narrative, but a disquisition. It reports facts, but mainly 
for the illustration of principles. In its mechanical form it consists 
of four divisions. The first comprises the critical moments of England’s 
earlier history, which are of universal interest. It is broken up into 
five chapters—on the Britons, Romans, Anglo-Saxons, and the relation 
of the latter to Christianity ; on the Devolution of the Anglo-Saxon 
Crown to the Normans and Plantagenets: on the Conflict of the 
Crown with the Church and Barons; on the Foundation of Parliament; 
on the Deposition of Richard II., and the Accession of the House of 
Lancaster. The attempts made to give the kingdom a separate and 
independent consolidation, both in the secular and spiritual relations, 
form the subject of the second book. In it are comprised eight chap- 
ters, in which the position of Henry VII., the Policy of Wolsey, the 





3 Englische Geschichte vornehinlich im sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhun- 
dert.” Von Leopold Ranke. Erster Band. Williams and Norgate. London. 1859. 
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Divorce, the Schism of the Church, the Religious Reform, the Acces- 
sion of a Catholic Sovereign, and the Catholic-Spanish Government, 
are the leading topics. The third book is entitled “ Queen Elizabeth ; 
Development of English and Scottish Events.”” The Completion of 
the Reformation ; its Characteristics in Scotland; the Career of Mary 
in that Country ; the Relation of the two Queens; Political and Re- 
ligious Complications ; the Invincible Armada, and Elizabeth’s declining 
years, form its subject-matter. The fourth book describes the founda- 
tion of the kingdom of Great Britain, and the first discontents under 
the Stuarts. 1t contains six chapters—on James Sixth’s Accession to 
the English Throne ; the Incipient Action of the new Government ; 
the Conspiracy of Guy Fawkes; the Foreign Politics of Ten Years ; 
the Parliaments of 1610 and 1614; and the Literature of the Epoch. 
In his review of English history, Ranke attempts to appreciate the 
cardinal events and great political revolutions. The value of the 
Norman-Plantagenet rule was that it made England a member of the 
Roman-German family of nations, till the universal life of Europe, 
with her one church, one science, one art, beat also in our country’s 
veins. ‘To Henry VII. he assigns the merit of inaugurating the eman- 
cipation of England from foreign influence ; to Henry VIII., that of 
continuing the work which his father had begun, by extending it from 
the purely secular to the spiritual department. The Anti-Papal ten- 
dencies of the English people, in this reign, were not of recent origin. 
They date back to the Constitutions of Clarendon, the projects of 
King John, the movements under Edward III. ‘The divorce of Henry 
really affected the highest interests of the country. The desire to 
secure the succession was perfectly justified. Ranke even attaches 
some value to the religious scruples against the marriage with Catha- 
rine. The foreign policy of England had for its object to weaken the 
power of Charles V., Catharine’s uncle, and to form an alliance with 
France. Wolsey was personally disliked by Catharine. His purposes, 
individual and political, could all be promoted by the dissolution of the 
union with Catharine and the remarriage of Henry with a French 
princess. Ranke discerns in Henry VIII. no free surrender, no 
genuine movement of the soul, no active interest in any living man ; 
but he gives him credit for unrivalled practical intelligence, and an 
energetic activity in the direction of the general interests. In Mary 
of Scotland he sees the ill-starred representative of the declining system 
of Catholicism. In Queen Elizabeth the champion of the Protestant- 
ism of the West of Europe. The great misfortune of Mary’s life was 
her claim to the English crown. ‘The historian does not pronounce 
on her guilt or innocence, when he relates the story of Darnley’s 
murder. He thinks that she might possibly have been sincerely de- 
sirous of a reconciliation to her husband ; hence her letter inviting him 
to Edinburgh may be interpreted in her favour. Of Mary’s knowledge 
of Babington’s conspiracy he entertains no doubt. He accuses her even 
of an indirect approval of the projected attempt on Elizabeth’s life ; but 
he regards her as a passionate impulsive woman, with a rich literary 
nature, meaning what she wrote at the moment, but retaining no recol- 
lection of her words. Elizabeth he entirely acquits of the dissimula- 
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tion imputed to her. He regards her reluctance as sincere, and makes 
Davison primarily responsible for the execution of the warrant. The 
calm, deliberate, and, on the whole, prosaic character of expression 
peculiar to our historian, accords with his mode of thought and treat- 
ment of subject. His reflective exposition of the phenomena and prin- 
ciples of the political and religious life of England, in her two world- 
influencing centuries, is worthy of grave commendation and careful study. 

Among the vindicators of the beautiful and deadly rival of Eliza- 
beth is Prince Labanoff. He has ransacked libraries, archives, public 
and private collections, in search of the scattered letters of the Queen 
of Scots. In editing her Correspondence he has rejected the cele- 
brated Casket Letters as evident forgeries of her enemies. M. 
Teulet, however, does not share this opinion. In the “ Letters of 
Mary Stuart,” now offered to the public,* he includes those which his 
predecessor rejects, designing the present volume as an unauthorized 
supplement to the work of the princely editor, whom he pronounces a 
man of sincere convictions, but the subject of a romantic passion for 
the Queen of Scotland. Among those who with M. Teulet regard the 
impugned letters as authentic may be enumerated Robertson, Hume, 
Sharon Turner, Hallam, Malcolm Laing, Raumer, Wright, Mignet, 
and Froude. Their history, as related by M. Teulet, is briefly this. 
Eight letters written in French, with Twelve Sonnets, were addressed 
by Mary to Lord Bothwell. Bothwell, anxious perhaps to preserve 
these autographs, as proofs of the mutual relation existing between 
himself and Mary, and as furnishing him with a terrible weapon 
against the possible inconstancies of the queen, enclosed them in a 
silver casket inlaid with gold, bearing the royal cipher of Francis IL, 
presented to Mary by that prince himself, and given by her to Both- 
well. This casket was preserved in the Castle of Edinburgh, of which 
the queen had appointed him governor, till his precipitate retreat to 
Dunbar, in June, 1567. The casket with all its contents then fell 
into the hands of Morton. Morton forwarded the letters to Murray. 
In December, 1567, they were first laid before the Privy Council and 
Parliament of Scotland. In October, 1568, they were conveyed to 
England, and submitted to the commissioners of Elizabeth at the con- 
ference of York and Westminster by Murray himself. After that 
nobleman’s death they passed into the custody of Lennox, Marr, 
Morton, Gowrie, and, finally, James VI., who, naturally interested in 
annihilating the proofs of his mother’s culpability, is by some accre- 
dited with their destruction. According to others, however, the 
letters were not destroyed by that sovereign. In any case it seems 
certain that we have not the original French of either the letters or 
sonnets. Mignet thinks the present editor has proved that the trans- 
lation published by Buchanan (1571) was made from the originals, and 
was rigorously exact. The French and Latin versions, both of which 
are reprinted by M. Teulet, have apparently no independent authority. 





4 “ Lettres de Marie Stuart, Publi¢es avec Sommaires Traductions, Notes, et Fac- 
simile.” Par A. Teulet. London: Williams and Norgate. 1859. 
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Of the authenticity of these letters the editor seems thoroughly con- 
vinced. They were produced before the Privy Council, December 4th, 
before the Parliament at Edinburgh, December 15th. Neither in the 
Council, in which sat Kirkaldy of Grange, nor in the Parliament, in 
which were present numerous partisans of Mary Stuart, was a single 
voice raised to protest against their authenticity; and on December 
20th the Parliament formally declared that the letters were written 
wholly by her own hand. M. Teulet seems to entertain no doubt of 
the guilt of this accomplished, beautiful, and unhappy lady. The 
woman who could propose to pension the murderer of her bastard 
brother, he thinks quite capable of being accessary to a crime which 
would disembarrass her of a husband whom she had just reason to hate. 
In favour of her innocence, on the other hand, are the real or pre- 
tended exculpatory declarations of Bothwell and the letter of the 
Countess of Lennox, whose vindication M. Teulet finds neither ex- 
plicit nor precise enough. In addition to the Casket Letters and 
Sonnets, M. Teulet’s volume comprises documents relating to Mary 
Stuart’s /iaison with Bothwell and the murder of Darnley; twenty- 
eight letters written by her and not contained in Labanoff’s collee- 
tion, and papers relating to the last moments of the Queen of Scot- 
land, and her testamentary dispositions in favour of Philip II. This 
courageous woman, the personification of Catholicism in the sixteenth 
century, this possible subverter of the free thought and free life of 
England, died, with a kind of martyr’s aureole round her head, re- 
signed to her fearful fate, grateful to her friends, implacable and vin- 
dictive to her enemies. Dying she bequeathed her quarrel to the 
Spanish king; she conjured him not to abandon his enterprise, the 
invasion of England; she implored him, when once master of the 
kingdom, not to forget how she had been treated by Cecil, Leicester, 
Walsingham, and others. With such a character and under such cir- 
cumstances she had yet perhaps one chance of escape. Had she earlier 
succeeded in rallying Catholic Europe to her cause, Elizabeth’s fall 
might have rescued her from the scaffold, and England’s conquest 
replaced it with a throne. 

In less than two generations after the great queen’s death the Pro- 
testant Reformation in this country had matured or degenerated into 
Puritanism. The history of the Puritans has recently been rewritten— 
in part, at least, for we have but one volume before us,—by Samuel 
Hopkins,® presumably a citizen of the United States, possibly, as a 
contemporary suggests, a native of Great Britain, whose pleasant fic- 
tions once amused our youth. Uninfluenced by this hypothetic literary 
affiliation, we took up the book with a hope that we should find in it 
deep learning, patient research, and philosophic appreciation of the 
subject. A brief inspection sufficed to undeceive us; and we close the 





5 “The Puritans in the Church, Court, and Parliament of England during the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth.” By Samuel Hopkins. In 3 vols. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. New York: Sheldon and Co. Cincinnati: Geo. 
8. Blanchard. 1859. 
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volume, convinced not indeed that “ George Prince Regent’? James is 
himself the author, but that we cannot be far wrong in attributing the 
production to some “forcible Feeble,” his admirer and imitator. A 
single paragraph from the commencement of the first chapter will serve 
to justify our criticism :— 

“On one of the last days of August, 1549, while yet the fog lay upon the 
river below and the turf was brilliant with dew, a party of mounted gentlemen 
issued from the wood upon a rising ground which commanded some of the 
best points of this rural landscape. They were evidently of knightly rank, 
for there were golden spurs there; while embroidered housings, rich mantles, 
and glittering jewels, bespoke them of the royal household. The most con- 
spicuous were two persons in whose rear the others rode, as if in respectful 
attendance, and with whose conversation we introduce our narrative.” 

In the Prefatory Note seventy-four different publications are speci- 
fied as consulted authorities. We are far from asserting, therefore, 
that the real or the pseudo-James has not produced a book of some 
value; but beyond this amount of panegyric we are not disposed to 
go. A history written in the manner of a Brummagem, gilt-ginger- 
bread novel is assuredly not one that we can highly commend. The 
“Ha!” and “So ho!” the “Hist, fellow !” and “ Lord me no lord” style 
is scarcely endurable even in a chivalry fiction, and utterly intolerable 
in a historical narrative. Succinctly describing the book, we may say 
that it is a history in the form of a novel. The first volume contains 
nineteen chapters. The period which they undertake to illustrate 
comprises little more than a quarter of a century, commencing with 
the accession of Edward, 1549, and ending with the close of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s primacy, 1575. Among the topics treated are “ Eli- 
zabeth and her Parliaments,” the “ Earl of Leicester,” the “ Frankfort 
Troubles,” the “ Marian Exiles,” and the “ First Puritan.” The first 
Puritan was Bishop Hooper, who “spurned the livery of Rome,” and 
represented conscientious hostility to Anglican ceremonial. This 
ceremonial, in our author’s view, was intended to consort with Romish 
dogma and habit, was not regarded by Elizabeth any more than by 
the Puritan as insignificant, but was ordained by law because it had 
“a specific character and a specific gravity.” According to Mr. Hop- 
kins, the queen considered it as of fundamental importance to the 
Crown and Church of England: the Puritan, to the Crown and Church 
of Christ. Thus “ Puritanism became the personification—and the 
only one—of religious and civil liberty,—of liberty questioning, con- 
fronting, withstanding the lordship of the hierarchy and the wanton 
despotism of the Crown.” Next to Hooper, if not indeed before him, 
in our historian’s estimation, stands Cranmer. The admirers of the 
archbishop will learn with pleasure that, in Mr. Hopkins’s opinion, 
the charge brought against him of inducing Edward VI. to sign Joan 
Boucher’s death-warrant, is disproved by positive evidence. For 
its confutation he refers to the Parker Society’s “ Biographical Notice 
of Roger Hutchinson.” 

Coming down to an almost recent period, we open a goodly volume 
containing the “ Irish Correspondence of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton,” edited by his son, and preceded by an informing biographical 
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preface.6 In 1805, Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived in London trom India. 
Soon after he was appointed to serve on the Staff in Great Britain. Du- 
ring the early part of 1806 he commanded a detachment of troops in an 
expedition to Hanover. “In February, 1806, he was posted to a brigade 
of infantry stationed on the coast of Sussex, in readiness to resist 
an expected invasion by Napoleon Buonaparte.”’ In April of the same 
year he entered the House of Commons as member for the borough of 
Rye. Ireland was then in acritical state ; the Roman Catholic agita- 
tion was in progress. “ One of the grievances complained of was the 
Jaw which authorized the exclusion of Catholics from commissions in 
the military service of the country. To render their position in the 
army no longer one of sufferance, the Cabinet proposed to introduce a 
favourable clause into the Mutiny Bill.” In consequence of the King’s 
opposition, the measure was abandoned; and when his Majesty re- 
quired assurances from his confidential servants which would impose 
on them a restraint incompatible with the faithful discharge of their 
duty, a mutual irritation ensued, and on the 25th of March the Gren- 
ville Ministry resigned. A new Administration, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Portland, was formed, and Sir Arthur Wellesley be- 
came Secretary to the Government of Ireland, the Duke of Richmond 
assuming the position of Viceroy. It was the age of religious ani- 
mosity, of Protestant ascendancy and Catholic aspiration. A large 
portion of the lower class was disaffected ; and thus, in the event of 
a French invasion, the militia and yeomanry of Ireland were but a 
precarious defence. Such was the general political and social en- 
vironment during the troubled period that elapsed from March 30, 
1807, to April 12, 1809, or from the appointment of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley as Chief Secretary of Ireland till he was nominated to the 
command of the army in Portugal. Thus the ietters comprised in 
this volume (697) refer to the incidents and‘ circumstances of about 
two years. Their subject-matter is very various. Now we find the 
Duke writing to recommend the clergy of Dublin to set an example 
of moderation; now commenting on the prospects of a forthcoming 
election. In one memorandum treasonable correspondence with 
“ Arthur O’Connor and other persons at Paris” is the introductory 
topic, which expands into a conversation with Lord Fingall, the Ca- 
tholic leader, on the opposition of Government to farther concession ; 
in another we have a description of a measure enabling, but not 
forcing, the clergy to exchange tithes for land. ‘The defences of Ire- 
land, withdrawal of troops, riots and disturbances in Tipperary and 
Limerick, precautions against invasion, formation of local militia, 
Copenhagen expedition, Maynooth inquiry, growing unpopularity of 
the Union, Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke, increase of silver coinage 
in Ireland, distillery frauds, church-building, barrack and _barrack- 
masters, and a plan for drafting the militia into the line, are some of 
the many topics of this laborious and sagacious correspondence. Men 





6 « Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, K.G.” Edited by his son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. Ireland, 
&c. London: John Murray. 1860. 
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may differ about the Great Duke’s qualifications for statesmanship, but 
there can be little doubt as to his foresight where his horizon was 
limited ; his keen discernment in matters of practical detail, or his 
estimate of the strength or weakness of a political position. His in- 
tellectual promptitude, his mental handiness, his clearness and di- 
rectness of vision in the field of everyday operations, receive fresh 
attestation from his written words during his two years’ Secretaryship 
in Ireland. The present Duke promises us, in a concluding paragraph 
of his Preface, subsequent volumes of supplementary documents con- 
nected with the actual expeditions to Copenhagen and Portugal, and 
projected expeditions for the liberation of South America, together with 
various correspondences during the Peninsular War and the campaign 
of 1815. “A volume containing Maps and Plans will complete the 
Series of Military Despatches.” Let us hope that its value will be 
enhanced by a copious and judicious index. 

Our own revolutionary epoch receives an illustration in a “ History 
of the War in Hungary in 1848 and 1849.7 Otto Wenkstern, 
desirous to revive the memory of that important struggle, for the 
better appreciation of the political condition of Europe, has “ endea- 
voured in these pages disinterestedly and impartially to trace the 
causes and record the events of the Croatian invasion, of the War of 
Independence, and of the Russian intervention in the affairs of Austria 
and Hungary.” The author commences with a historical retrospect. 
He describes the constitution of Austria; relates the annexation of 
Hungary to that empire in 1526; condemns the exasperating and 
oppressive rule of the Magyars, and the “ uncompromising conserva- 
tism” of Austria up to the close of the last European war. The 
proceedings of the various Diets, the imperial persecution of Kossuth 
for the publication of the Parliamentary reports ; his growing popu- 
larity and ultimate triumph over the Government in 1847, when he 
took his seat as member for the County of Pesth; the abolition of 
servitude in the Diet of that year; the Revolution in France, and its 
effect in Vienna ; the formation of a Hungarian Cabinet, with Count 
Louis Batthyanyi for its chief; the local disturbances and the jealous 
antagonism of race; the Servian War; the Croatian Invasion ; the 
Mission and Assassination of Lamberg; the operations under Prince 
Windishgritz ; and the close of the winter campaign of 1849, are all 
noticed with sufficient detail to be at once interesting and instructing. 
On the 4th March, “the Imperialists,” says the author, “wantonly 
and publicly broke the bond which for four hundred years united 
Austria and Hungary.” By the Austrian charter of that date, the 
kingdom was dismembered, its ancient rights and privileges abolished, 
and its people reduced into a state of provincial dependency. The 
coronation compact was cancelled, and the war was made not to re- 
acquire the legitimate sovereign prerogative, but to conquer and in- 
corporate Hungary “with the rest of the Austrian monarchy.” On 
the 14th April, the Parliament declared Hungary independent, and 





? “History of the War in Hungary in 1848 and 1849.” By Otto Wenkstern. 
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appointed Kossuth dictator. The appeal to Russia was followed by 
a Russian invasion, the battles of Komorn and Temesvar, Gérgey’s 
treason, Kossuth’s abdication, and Klapka’s capitulation. In his 
estimate of the leading men of the Hungarian revolution, Dr. Wenk- 
stern is severe and condemnatory. Kossuth he accuses of “an almost 
feminine softness, vanity, indolence, and irascibility ;’ of weakness, 
egotistic ambition, of a deliberate untruth, and of connivance at 
Gérgey’s rebellion and treachery. Of Klapka, he says that his 
conduct was as discreditable to his character as a soldier as to his 
pretensions as a diplomatist. “Of the chief leaders, none,” he says, 
“remained faithful to the cause and the country but Bem the Pole 
and Guyon the Englishman.” Louis Batthyanyi alone seems to meet 
with our author’s all but unqualified approval. He was “ the mildest, 
if not the wisest of the Hungarian chiefs; possessed of moderation, 
moral courage, and patriotism. He was rich and generous. He had 
lent large sums “to some of the highest persons in the Empire, 
notably to the Duke d’Este.” In his earlier years, “ tender though 
illicit ties had bound him to the Archduchess Sophia ;’’ and he was 
sentenced to die by the hands of the common hangman, not because 
he “ was guilty of any crime, but because he was hated by the Em- 
peror’s mother, and because some of the conquerors were in his debt.” 
In summing up, our author attributes the Hungarian war to Austrian 
provocation ; its abrupt termination to the pusillanimity of its civil 
leaders, the treason of Gérgey; the self-seeking, greed, and envy of 
others. Austria triumphant, became absolute over Hungary, and 
retaliated for her former humiliation by “ deeds, which if they can 
ever be forgiven, can never be forgotten ;” while the conqueror in his 
turn has become the debtor and client of a power whose favour and 
protection have always proved “fatal to those doomed to accept 
them.” 

To the story of Hungary we subjoin that of “Tuscany in 1849 
and in 1859.” Mr. Adolphus Trollope, in a vivid extemporaneous 
narrative, traversed by a running commentary, describes the two revo- 
lutionary movements among the Tuscan people, separated by a period 
of ten years. After a brief mention of the first Napoleon’s “ trumpet- 
blast, whose echoes are still reverberating in the Italian sky ;” of the 
hopes of independent nationality excited by the proclamations of the 
Archduke John in 1809; of Nugent, the commander of the Rustnau 
foree in 1812; and of Bentinck, on the part of England, two years 
later ; and after descanting on the treacherous and oppressive govern- 
ment of Austria, he passes on to the death of Gregory XVI., 1846, 
the election of a reforming Pope, and the mischievous vision of a free 
and united Italy, grouped around a sort of “ Simonianised Papacy.” 
The prosperous condition of Tuscany, attributed by the author to the 
code of laws bestowed and the system inaugurated by Leopold the 
First; the sharp, subtle-brained, argumentative, tolerant, but easy-going 
and inaccurate Tuscans; and the first attempts of Tuscany at revo- 





8 “Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859.” By T. Adolphus Trollope. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 1859. 
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lutionary progress in 1849, with their unhappy ending, are then 
rapidly portrayed. Mr. Trollope next adduces evidence to show that 
Austria always stood like “a maleticent shadow between the Italians 
and all good ;” and that the hatred of the “foreigner,” expressed in 
Naples, rested in Tuscany on a no less solid basis of wrong and injury 
suffered. The riotous manifestations which broke out in 1847 in 
various parts of the Grand Duchy, and the issue from a clandestine 
press of violent and dangerous writings, were, our author tells us, 
the work of Austrian agents, with a view to awaken apprehension 
at the supposed spread of communistic principles. 

The popular movements, Lord Minto’s mission, by which, Mr. 
Trollope affirms, England did not excite the Italians to revolution only 
to abandon them afterwards, the early history of Charles Albert, and 
the invasion of Lombardy, are next described. Then we read how the 
Grand Duke welcomed “ the hour of Italy’s complete resurrection ;”’ how 
the Pope, having evoked the spirit of Italian patriotism, became terrified 
at it, and sought to dismiss or quiet it; how at Montanara and 
Curtatone, 29th May, 1848, 5000 Tuscan raw recruits, citizens and 
university-lads, sustained the attack of twenty-eight Austrian batal- 
lions, twelve squadrons of cavalry, fifty-eight cannon, and five batteries 
of rockets, till grim old Radetzski exclaimed, half in provoked anger 
half in admiration, “'These boys will make me lose an entire day.” 
Agitation in Florence was followed by the Duke’s flight, the appoint- 
ment of a triumvirate, Guerazzi’s dictatorship and fall, the accession 
of a provisional government, and restoration of the Grand Duke. 
Such was the end of the first Tuscan revolution. Its failure Mr. 
Trollope attributes to division, mismanagement, weak, false, and con- 
temptible conduct. Ten years, however, of Austrian oppression in 
Italy have, he thinks, made the Tuscan people of 1859 a wiser, truer, 
better, and more successful people than those of 1849. A real patriotic 
sentiment has given unity to the national wish. The Duke’s inability 
to comprehend the situation of affairs; the attempts made to secure 
the throne to him, disproving the calumnies cast on the Government 
of the King of Sardinia; the fraternization of the army and the 
people; and the peaceable departure of the royal family from 
Florence, are all illustrated by the rapid pen of the earnest narrator. 
In the latter portion of this volume the writer undertakes to expose 
the errors and inaccuracies of Lord Normanby, both in speech and 
print. He considers it proved not only that the Grand Duke had 
organized a plan for firing on his subjects, but that it was his son’s 
wish to put that plan into execution. When Lieutenant Angiolini 
observed to his Highness—* The troops will not fire on the people,” 
the Archduke rejoined—“ H Noi, and what is to become of us?” 
Parenthetically we may report here the Tuscan potentate’s address to 
his troops, which, however, is only authenticated by Florence gossip : 
“The duty of a good soldier and a good Christian is to be, in any casé, 
faithful to his Sovereign; and—and’’—his eyes resting on the feet of 
the men before him—* and to keep his shoes clean.’’ A gorgeous sun- 
set fired the long line of windows in the fagade of the Pitti palace as 
the Ducal orator, who trusted not in a nation’s right, but in Austrian 
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bayonets, looked on the lovely Val d’Arno for the last time; for 
“Tuscany is arming herself,” and, concludes Mr. Trollope, Europe 
will hardly “ attempt to reimpose on her the late Austrian dynasty 
by force.”’ 

“ The Centenary of Schiller’s birth occurs on the 10th of November, 
1859.” At this appropriate period a translation of Emil Palleske’s 
excellent biography of the poet is offered to the admirers of his ‘great 
countryman.? Adopting the sentiment of the sculptor Danneker— 
“T will make Schiller as large as life’—Herr Palleske has given us a 
full-length portrait of his literary hero. In the first section of his 
work he introduces us to the infant Schiller, cradled amid war and 
tumult at Marbach, on the anniversary of Luther’s birth. The poet’s 
ancestors were village bakers. His father, Johann Kaspar, first a 
military surgeon, then serving in the Austrian army in a less pacific 
capacity, in 1749 married Elizabeth, daughter of George Kodweiss, 
“inspector of forests and landlord of the Lion Inn.” Under the care 
of pious and diligent parents, Schiller grew to manhood amid the 
hills and valleys of Southern Germany. He was educated at Lorch 
till his seventh year, when he was transferred to a Latin school at 
Ludwigsburg At the former place, though he was generally well 
conducted, the magic of woods and streams beguiled the young boy 
with the bright blue eyes and the yellow locks over the forehead of snow 
into frequent truancy: but at Ludwigsburg he is said to have made 
great progress in the learned languages. In the second book of this 
biography we enter the Military Academy with Schiller. Karl Eugen, 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg, insisted on becoming his patron; and, at 
thirteen years of age, Schiller was admitted into the establishment at 
Stuttgart. Earlier, his professional predilection had been for the 
church ; for the church he now substituted the law, which, in its 
turn, was abandoned for medicine. At Stuttgart, he read Shakspeare 
and studied Rousseau. Here, too, he commenced, and finally com- 
pleted, the famous spasmodic tragedy of the “Robbers.” In his 
third book, Palleske shows us the aspirant for poetic immortality acting 
as a regimental surgeon, preparing his play for the stage, visiting 
Mannheim, where it was first represented, secretly and without per- 
mission ; and ultimately offending his ducal patron, who wanted not a 
poet, but medical man, and commanded Schiller neither to write nor 
publish more. A second visit to Mannheim ended in a reprimand and 
arrest. Schiller refused to relinquish his real profession. To appeal 
to the Duke would have been useless; and, after some reflection, he 
determined on flight. In the fourth book of the biography we find 
Schiller first in the world at Mannheim, then in retirement at Bauer- 
bach. Meyer, the manager of the Mannheim theatre, rejected his 
tragedy of “Fiesco.” The poet was in the deepest distress, when 
Madame Von Wolzogen, touched with the tale of his misfortune, 
offered him a retreat in her own house at Bauerbach. Here he made 
some attempt at an adaptation of his ‘‘ Luise Miillerin,” and studied 





9 Schiller’s “ Life and Works.” By Emil Palleske. Translated by Lady Wal- 
lace. In2 vols. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1860. 
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also for “Don Carlos;’ but his affection for Lotte, the daughter of 
his benefactress, whose love was already engaged, worried and depressed 
him. Extricating himself from this circle of enervating and confusin 
thought, he resolved to proceed to Mannheim; here he resided till 
April, 1785, nearly two years. Fortune now smiled on Schiller. The 
third version of “Fiesco’’ was successful. “Luise Miillerin,” as 
“Cabal and Love,” also obtained the suffrages of the public; and 
Schiller was appointed a member of the committee of management. 
His biographer next describes Schiller’s career as theatrical poet, as 
journalist, and as Rath, in the service of the Duke of Weimar. 

The loves of poets are we believe supposed to possess a peculiar in- 
terest. Schiller loved often, and not always wisely. It is well to 
remember that three Lotte’s successively inherited his susceptible heart, 
to the bewilderment probably of most readers. The first Lotte was 
the daughter of his patroness; the second, the accomplished and 
tragically unhappy Charlotte von Kalb; between the second and the 
third Lotte, were interposed Margarette Schwan, whom the poet 
vainly asked in marriage, and Henriette von Arnim; the final Lotte 
was Charlotte von Lengeberg, whom he actually did marry, February 
22, 1790. To his discursive affections now succeeded a fixed and 
happy love, full of high and genuine inspiration. This love for a tender 
and noble wife, Schiller compared to the Grove of Diana, before which 
vanished the Furies of Passion and Desire. Previously to this mar- 
riage he had formed a friendship with the wise, good, and generous 
Korner. At the entrance of the village of Loschwitz, Korner had a 
vineyard, with a two-storied house, commanding a glorious view of 
river and meadow, as far as “the fragrant heights of Saxon Switzer- 
land.”” Here he invited Schiller to reside, and here for more than a 
year the poet enjoyed the companionship and hospitality of his friend. 
K6rner, knowing or suspecting his pecuniary distress, had previously sent 
Schiller an “ample supply.” Noristhis all. At Stuttgart the young 
dramatist had incurred a debt whose shadow followed him in after life. 
His means there were small; the printing of the “Robbers,” and other 
claims, had made his obligations formidable. “ Beit’s bill” in particular 
troubled Schiller. Part of it had already been paid through Korner. 
Schiller one day wrote to his friend, that he wished to pay Beit in full. 
“ Beit’s bill,” wrote Korner, “has long been in my possession.” This 
hard-working father of a family had actually himself liquidated the 
whole debt, without saying one word to Schiller, or even making a 
note of the sum he had paid. After his marriage, Schiller toiled with 
almost superhuman energy, working fourteen hours a day, as Professor 
of History, at first without salary, as editor of the “Thalia,” and 
author of the “ Revolt in the Netherlands.” At last the strong man 
broke down. For Schiller’s after fortunes; for his many and noble friend- 
ships with Goethe, Humboldt, and others; for his secure life at 
Weimar ; for the three years’ pension from the Duke of Augustenburg 
and Count Schimmelmann; for his moral and intellectual development, 
his endurance of labour, and triumph over sufferings ; his career at the 
Court of Weimar, as well as for an account of his dramatic, lyrical, and 
literary productions, we must refer to the last four books of the present 
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biography of Schiller. This renowned poet died on May 8,1805. He 
lived but to attain a ripe middle age, but he had so invested his in- 
heritance of time as to have earned, at his death, “a place among the 
chosen of all centuries.” 

Herr Palleske’s “ Life of Schiller” is genial, thoughtful, and com- 
prehensive ; not over-speculative nor over-sentimental. As we read 
his pages, at second hand, we are inclined to complain of a certain 
chronological and local indistinctness, and of an obscurity with which 
we are disposed, in parts, at least, to accredit his translator. Before 
publishing a new edition of her pleasant and graceful version, Lady 
Wallace will do well closely to examine and severely to revise her 
rendering, not without counsel taken of some literary friend of ordinary 
classical attainments. We shall then read no longer, perhaps, of “ joy- 
godlike sparks,” and the “Trachinier”’ of Sophocles; or be to’ of 
Schiller’s perusing the “ Cassandra” of AEschylus, or translating the 
“Phidra” of Racine. Graver blemishes than these, we may hope, 
will also be removed. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


T has somewhere been said that an author’s best thoughts are to be 
found in his occasional writings ; whether this be true or not, it is 
certain that his most characteristic ones will there be found; the 
claims of the special subject are less considered than they must be in 
works of greater pretension ; the author puts on his easy coat, and dis- 
plays his natural movements with greater ease and freedom. To some 
authors this is a great advantage. How many must there be who 
look upon J. 8. Mill, since the publication of his two volumes of “ Dis- 
sertations and Discussions,” with other eyes than those of mere intel- 
lectual admiration, and rejoice in the genial warmth of his descents into 
the topics of our daily interests. 

It would seem at first sight that a book consisting of articles and 
essays, perhaps recently published, could possess but little attractive- 
ness to the public; the extreme frequency, however, of such publica- 
tions shows that this cannot be the case. There are many circum- 
stances which contribute to the popularity of these collections; 
among these may perhaps be first placed the pleasure arising from a gra- 
tified curiosity on the withdrawal of a veil of anonymity from writings 
which, at their first appearance, have aroused attention and inquiry ; 
and, in the second place, though perhaps first in importance, the popu- 
larity of these republications is to be attributed to the greater insight 
they give us into the character of authors with whom we are all more 
or less acquainted. The collection just published by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley’ comes to us recommended by both these considerations. 





1 ‘*Miscellanies.”” By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, London: John W. Parker 
and Son. 1859, 
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A more cheerful book cannot be found or one better placed in the bay- 
window of a country house; it overflows with animal spirit and some- 
what boisterous good temper, after the manner of its author, who 
shows himself the eager sportsman, the good pastor, the intelligent 
critic of every contemporaneous movement ; and not only shows himself 
so, but holds you by the button while he insists upon the fact. 

It has an appearance of great ungraciousness to find fault with so 
good a fellow, but his geniality sometimes degenerates into ethical 
attitudinising, and his undeniable virtues are, to our taste, somewhat 
clouded by a kind of moral swagger and defiant self-assertion, which 
is annoying because needless. We know of no author not original 
who, for mere force of character, is more liked and esteemed than 
the Rector of Eversley, or who gains less by that habit of implied 
self-laudation which pervades his books ; we know well enough that he 
can hit out straight from the shoulder, but we don’t, on that account, 
like to be constantly squared up to. 

But when we have entered this protest against the ungovernable 
vis vite of the man, we must acknowledge that a pleasanter companion 
is hardly to be found, whether on a Surrey heath or beside a south 
country river. It is true, that while eating your lunch on the grass 
after a morning’s fishing, you are exposed to a rhapsody on the jetty 
backs and wonderful waltzing of the Gyrinnus; and if you do not re- 
spond with proper warmth, you stand some chanee of joining them in 
the stream. In his books, however, you are exposed to no such risk ; 
aud where else will you find such a vivid interest in the dumb crea- 
tures of the field : who can bring them before you with so much ef their 
healthy atmosphere about them, with such refreshing clearness and 
exact reality as the Rev. C. Kingsley? It is rare to find such full- 
ness of enjoyment joined to such complete consciousness of its details; 
about our highest pleasures there is always something more or less 
mysterious, and Mr. Kingsley on these occasions falls back on tears, 
but does so too often: such tears are sacred. 

Although these volumes are most enjoyable, picturesque, and whole- 
some, they leave you with a certain feeling of dissatisfaction—out of 
all this poetry, all this culture, all this instruction in manliness, what 
is Charles Kingsley’s own? by what doctrine or discovery is he 
localized in our minds ? A question more easily asked than answered. 
When we lay down the book and endeavour to arrive at the total im- 
pression which it leaves behind, we seek about in vain for any other 
image than that of the author; we rejoice in a new and valued ac- 
quaintance; but we warm up to no new truth or brilliant and ori- 
ginal view. One of his former books he called “ Yeast:” all his 
productions partake of the perhaps conscious irony of that title. We 
may perhaps, some day, have a fine pure beer; but as yet the brewing 
is in a yeasty condition. 

Attention should be drawn to Messrs. Triibner’s edition of “ The 
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Biglow Papers,”* as the only one which is authorized in this country, 





2 <¢The Biglow Papers.” By James Russell Lowell. With a Preface by the 
Author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” Reprinted, with the Author's sanction, 
from the fourth American edition. London: Triibner and Co. 1859. 
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by Mr. Lowell. It is edited and prefaced by the author of “Tom 
Brown’s School Days ;” but of editing in any reasonable sense there is 
none, and for preface, a large part of the humour of the book consists 
of its own and in its constant prologues and epilogues by the Ame- 
rican editor, the Rev. Homer Wilbur, who introduces himself to us as 
a village pedagogue, but too often drops his mantle and reveals the 
Cambridge professor, James Russell Lowell, in propria persond. Such 
editorial labour as would have been really serviceable is not attempted ; 
the various political allusions will be but feebly appreciated by the 
English public. It is true that a commentary which should explain 
every ambiguous allusion would render the book comparatively cum- 
bersome, but if to be portable were the first consideration, it would 
have been more so without the English preface, and quite as intel- 
ligible. The editor enters into a very unnecessary defence of his 
author against a possible charge of irreverence. As far as Mr. Lowell 
was concerned this was quite unnecessary ; no one understanding the 
book would bring such a charge against the author, and it throws a 
great air of suspicion over the editor’s rapturous applause to find that 
this pleasure was chequered by the fear that the book was perhaps 
not quite genteel enough for a Rugby Boy. 

Without putting it ona level with Aristophanes or Rabelais, the 
book is most amusing, a cheerful, laughter-provoking companion, a 
store of genuine humour in a most grotesque setting—one specimen 
of which we cannot refrain from quoting from the commendatory opi- 
nions of the press collected by the Rev. H. Wilbur (before its publi- 
cation) :=- 

From the World-Harmonic-olian-Attachment. 

“Speech is silver; silence is golden. No utterance more Orphic than this. 
While, therefore, as highest author, we reverence him whose works continue 
heroically unwritten, we have also our hopeful word for those who with pen (from 
wing of goose loud-cackling, or seraph God-commissioned) record the thing that 
isrevealed. . . . Under mask of quaintest irony, we detect here the deep, storm- 
tost (nigh shipwrecked) soul, thunder-scarred, semi-articulate, but ever climbing 
ho fall toward the peaceful summit of an Infinite sorrow. . . . Yes, thou poor, 
forlorn Hosea, with Hebrew fire-flaming soul in thee, for thee also this life of 
ours has not been without its aspects of heavenliest pity and laughingest mirth. 
Conceivable enough! Through coarse Thirsites-cloak, we have revelation of 
the heart, wild-glowing, world-clasping, that is in him. Bravely he grappyes 
with the life problem as it presents itself to him, uncombed, shaggy, careless 
of the ‘nicer proprieties,’ inexpert of ‘ elegant diction,’ yet with voice audible 
enough to whoso hath ears, up there on the gravelly side-hills, or down on the 
splashy, india-rubber-like salt marshes of native Jaalam. To this soul, also, 
the Necessity of Creating somewhat has unveiled its awful front. If not 
(Edipuses, Electras, and Alcestises, then, in God’s name, Birdofredum Sawins ! 
These also shall ge: tozn into the world, and filch (if so need) a Zingali sub- 
sistence therein, these lank, omnivorous Yankees of his. He shall paint the 
Seen, since the Unseen will not sit to him; yet in him also our Niebelungen- 
lays, and Iliads, and Ulyases- wanderings, and Divine Comedies—if only once 
he could come at them! Therein lies much, nay, all; for what truly is this 


which we name all, but that which we do of possess? . . . . Glimpses, also, 
are given us of an old father Ezekiel, not without paternal pride, as is the wont of 
such. A brown, parchment-hided old man of the Geoponie or Bucolic species, 
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ey-eyed—we fancy, gueued, perhaps, with much weather-cunning, and plenti- 
ul September-gale memories, idding fair in good time to become the Oldest 
Inhabitant. After such hasty apparition, he vanishes, and is seen no more. . . , 
Of *‘ Rev. Homer Wilbur, AM. Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam,’ we have 
small care to speak here. Spare touch in him of his Melesigenes namesake, 
save, haply, the—blindness! A tolerably caliginose, nephelegeretous, elderly 
gentleman, with infinite faculty of sermonizing, muscularized by long practice, 
and excellent digestive apparatus, and, for the rest, well meanimg enough, and 
with small private illuminations (somewhat tallowy, it is to be feared) of his 
own. To him, then, ‘Pastor of the First Church in Jaalam,’ our Hosea pre- 
sents himself as a quite inexplicable Sphinx riddle. A rich poverty of Latin and 
Greek—so far is clear enough, even to eyes peering myopic through horn-lensed 
editorial spectacles—but naught further. O purblind, well-meaning, altogether 
fuscous Melesigenes Wilbur, there are things in him incommunicable by stroke 
of birch! Did it ever enter that old bewildered head of thine that there was the 
Possibility of the Infinite in him ? To thee, quite wingless (and even featherless) 
biped, has not so much even as a dream of wings ever come? ‘ Talented 
young poneicnre ? Among the arts wherof thou art Hope ! does that of 
seeing happen to be one? Unhappy Artium Magister! Somehow a Nemean 
lion, fulvous, torrid-eyed, Payee. | in broad-howling sand-wildernesses of a 
sufficiently rare spirit—Libya es may be —. has got whelped among the 
sheep. Already he stands wild-glaring, with feet clutching the ground as with 
oak-roots, gathering for a Remus-spring over the walls of thy little fold. In 
Heaven’s name, go not near him with that fly-hite crook of thine! In 
time, thou painful preacher, thou wilt go to the appointed place of departed 
Artillery-Election Sermons, Right Hands of fellowship, and Results of Couneils, 
gathered to thy spiritual fathers with much Latin of the Epitaphial sort ; thou, 
too, shalt have thy reward; but on him the Tumenides have looked, not 
Xantippes of the pit, snake-tressed, finger-threatening, but radiantly calm as 
on antique gems; for him paws impaticnt the winged courser of the gods, 
champing unwelcome bit; him the starry deeps, the empyrean glooms, and 
far-flashing splendours await.” 


Whatever else may be said of “Guy Livingstone,” and “ Sword and 
Gown,’’s it would be difficult to contest the freshness and originality 
of these two novels. They are, however, singularly alike; the moral 
grouping is almost identical ; they differ hardly more than many piec- 
tures we have seen by some artist, who, having hit the taste of the 
public by a happy arrangement, varies the details of his composition, 
until we become as sick of our old admiration as we are of our favourite 
tunes when once they have fallen a prey to the street organs. The 
author of “Sword and Gown” has need to bear this in mind, 
Royston Keene is Guy Livingstone over again’; the cool captain’s 
satellites, Harry and Fauny Molyncaux, are the counterparts of Charley 
Forrester and his wife, and stand in the same relation to the hero. 
Cecil Tresilian, the heroine, is but another version of Flora Bellasis in 
“Guy Livingstone,” and Chateaumesnil another Sir Henry Fallow- 
field. 

“Sword and Gown,” which is the old story of Mars and Venus, we 
think both better and worse than its predecessor ; better, in that the 
plot is simpler, and the progress of the story more equable; but worse, 
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3 “Sword and Gown.” By the Author of ‘‘Guy Livingstone.” Originally 
published in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine.” Parker and Son. “ 1859. 
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from the circumstance of its having appeared in periodical sections, 
this is betrayed by too frequent disyuisitions, by what painters call 
eanvas to let, and useless filling up. Short as it is, the story might 
with advantage be shorter still. The view of life taken in these 
novels, if not new, is at any rate frank, open, and consistent ; we can 
easily imagine that so the world appears as seen through the windows. 
of acavalry officer’s mess-room. The gospel of courage and hard hitting 
is here preached with a louder voice and much fuller emphasis than in 
any of the productions of the muscular Christians; perhaps it is the 
entire absence of any affectation of Christianity that gives full play 
to the overpowering muscularity of the heroes of these tales. These 
“godless riders’ go on their way, rejoicing in their strength, and 
relying on it; when that fails them, they die doggedly and resolutely, 
whether preyed upon by incurable disease, or pierced by Russian lances 
while wounded on the ground. And this last is the proper and suitable 
end of such men, for to grow old after a life of self-indulgence in every 
vice not dishonourable, and after giving the rein to every passion not 
despicable, must be the direst of all retributions ; when the strong and 
vaunted animal energies are cooled down by age, what remains of this 
intoxicating life but the bitterest refuse and lees, nauseous in propor- 
tion to the richness of the wine from which they come? What then 
becomes of their pride, imperious audacity, and concentrated insolence ? 
If those whom the Gods love die young, those whom the Gods cannot 
be supposed to love ought not to grow old. 

It is somewhat curious that in “Sword and Gown” there is no old 
mati or woman, and in “Guy Livingstone” but one, and he commits 
suicide. The author has a singular power of painting that intoxica- 
tion which attends the highest physical exertion; and a charge upon 
the Sikhs, or a single-handed fight with an enraged rabble, is in his 
hands something swi generis. The demoniac element in man seems 
to break loose from those bonds which the civilization of centuries has 
laid upon it, and gives us great cause to question whether all our 
boasted refinement is more than skin-deep. We know of no author 


.80 intimate with the wolfish and savage energies which lie encamped 


about our greater passions, or who can draw them from their covers 
with greater skill, and show them to us like savage beasts springing on 
their prey with roars of ferocious joy. - The author evidently paints a 
class of society with which he is acquainted; but, it may be more 
than suspected, in too favourable colours on one side at least The 
examinations which officers have recently been called upon to undergo 
at each step they take would really be ridiculous if that standard of 
culture were prevalent among them which is assumed to be the case 
by the author of “Sword and Gown.” His heroes are cavalry officers 
and highly instructed men; they have always been supposed to be 
gentlemen, but not the scholars he represents them. Our first con- 
sideration is our last—these books are so like each other that we 
are almost justified in fearing that the author has put forth his 
whole strength in his first performance, and that we have but little 
to expect from him but repetitions of that somewhat startling view 
of life laid before us in these two novels. They are strong protests 
¥2 
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against the levelling tendencies of modern civilization; but they are 
spasmodic protests, and can promise themselves but small effect. 

Mrs. Stowe, in her “ Minister’s Wooing,’’4 has bid adieu to negroes 
and emancipation pamphlets. It is as well; it might otherwise have 
been questioned whether her feelings on the negro question did not 
enter for too great a share of her literary reputation. It is, however, 
evident that some simple moral problem is necessary to Mrs. Stowe as 
a text. The polemical character of her talent seems to stand in need 
of some question to be discussed. In her former books the alternative 
has been freedom or slavery; in the present, the conflict is between 
the rival claims of the head and heart; whether our reason or our 
feelings are to be taken as our guide; and, when a conflict arises 
between them, which shall give way. The claims of reason in the 
story are represented by the Minister and his consistent Calvinism, 
which overwhelms and forcibly sets aside every moral phenomenon in 
conflict with his scheme of salvatiun. His high and irreproachable 
character carries the infiuence of his doctrines into regions otherwise 
inaccessible to them, and pervades the whole society in which the per- 
sonages of the story move. Where there exists sufficient reason in his 
hearers to enter into conflict with him, he subdues it, whether to the 
destruction or edification of their peace of mind. The protest against 
his doctrines of universal reprobation is made by negro cooks, servants, 
and sewing-women, who become the supporters of the humorous 
comments on life in general, and the Doctor’s views in particular, 
Candace, the cook, is a sort of grown-up Topsy. The Doctor is in 
love in a quiet and undemonstrative manner with Mary, the saint-like 
daughter of the Widow Scudder. The mother alone seems fuliy awake 
to the position, and is quite prepared to give every encouragement and 
assistance to the pastor, to whom she looks up as the noblest and 
greatest of men, as clone worthy of her beautiful daughter. But there 
is a cousin in the path of these arrangements, whose wild and unre- 
generate ways have brcught about his dismissal from the house he had 
frequented since his boyhood, and who is recommended to Mary by 
her mother as an object for her prayers only. She prays for bim, 
indeed, with all her heart, and to .such good purpose, that she brings 
herself to wish that she were a castaway, so that James might be saved. 
James, after coming to an. understanding with her, but not binding 
her to any engagement, leaves Mary on a three years’ voyage. Shortly 
after, news arrives that the ship has foundered at sea. After many 
regrets—and, bittercst of all, that she must look upon her dead lover 
as a castaway in a more dreadful sense than shipwrecked—Mary at 
last. yields to her mother’s solicitations, and consents to marry the 
Doctor. The day of the wedding is appointed ; Miss Prissy, the 
seamstress, has displayed a wondrous skill in re-arranging the mother's 
wedding-dress for the daughter; and nothing seems to threaten the 
Doctor’s happiness. but the inevitable fate of the wrong lover in a 
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4 “The Minister's Wooing.” By H, B. Stowe. London: Sampson Low and 
Son. 1859, 
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A week before the day arrives James of course returns, miraculously 
preserved when the good ship Simoom went down. A fresh conflict 
and most entangling difficulty. Mary cannot but confess her old love, 
but how escape from her new promise? She meets all arguments by 
the reflection, “ had he returned one week later, could I have thought 
a moment of him, and my promise is as much given now.” This 
difficulty would be insurmountable were it not for the indignant 
naturalism of Candace and Miss Prissy, who summon up courage to 
tell the Doctor the true state of the case; which he, of course, among 
his books, does not suspect. ‘[rue to his theory, he perceives that 
there is but one issue. He calls the lovers to his study, gives them 
his blessing, and on the day that should have been his own wedding- 
day himself joins Mary to his rival. His struggles are indicated, but 
his victory over himself is so complete that we do not sufficiently 
appreciate them, and find it quite consistent. with his abstracted life 
when he finds consolation elsewhere. 

There is an episode which is intended as a foil to these pure lovers, 
in an intrigue between Col. A. Burr and a certain Madame de Fon- 
tignac, the wife of a French officer, aiding the Americans in their 
revolutionary struggle. The lady is preserved from the last fatal step 
in such a connexion by the influence of Mary. In our opinion this 
is the most artificial and least consistent part of the book. The 
atmosphere of theology in which that New England community 
existed is well given, and partakes of that oppressive rarity which is 
always afilictive, whether produced by physical or intellectual eleva- 
tion. The faults of the book are that the controversies are too prolix, 
and the conclusion not too clear. The reason is not: confided in ; and 
the heart, though victor in the chief personages of the story, is shown 
in the episode to be but a very poor and helpless guide without a 
full understanding with its opponent—a conclusion that has not 
much originality or novelty to recommend it. 

It is a comforting consideration, that if an University education has 
any tendency to produce contracted views, our lady novelists are 
always ready to come to the rescue, to break the chains of logic, and 
expose the zgnes fatui of erudition, at least where there is a parson in 
the case. In “ Extremes” ® the author revels in that female utopia, 
the management of a parish. A parson, irreproachable in all but 
Puseyism, is converted by the simplest, if most powerful, of arguments 
—a pretty face; and any theological difficulty that may arise finds a 
singularly facile solution in some picturesque incident. The gospel, 
according to the author, is, make yourself loved in the first place, and 
you may be sure that your opinions will be aecepted in the second—. 
a truly feminine view, and not without its share of truth. But, how- 
ever great may be the force of sympathy, it cannot be contended that 
it gives any standard of truth. An author is omnipotent in one 
respect at least, he can enlist our sympathies on what side he will. His 
favourite views are held by good, and mostly by genteel, people ; and 
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6 “ Extremes.” By Emma W. Atkinson, author of “‘ Memoirs of the Queen 
of Prussia.” London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 2 vols, 
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obnoxious opinions are maintained by vulgar, or otherwise objectionable, 
ntatives. 

Frank Halstead, after falling in love with the heroine, wakes up to 
the notion of the obligatory celibacy of the clergy, and makes her ae- 
quainted with this precious obstacle to their marriage the morning 
after he had declared his passion. The lady leaves the village, the 
parson gets into deep dispute with his parishioners, and deeper dis- 
satisfaction with himself. A fever breaks out, and with it his virtues. 
He is found at every bedside. The heroine, hearing of the distressing 
condition of her favourite village, throws up her situation as a governess, 
where, after the manner of governesses, she had eclipsed the daughters 
of the house and captivated the eldest son, rushes to the hero’s assist- 
ance, who, himself at last, struck down by the fever, owes his life to 
her careful nursing. Hard and narrow indeed must be the theological 
theory that does not fall down before such an attack as this. Frank 
Halstead is not so obdurate. Matrimony ensues, and with it the usual 
leave-taking of those we have been made acquainted with on the road. 
There is an attempt to relieve the conventional unreality of these 
incidents by pictures of village life among the dales of Yorkshire; 
great pains have heen taken to represent a northern dialect by ortho- 
graphical devices, which are sometimes as puzzling as conundrums, and 
as instructive. 

“ Against Wind and Tide’ ® is the history of two brothers, illegiti- 
mate sons of Sir Philip Nugent, who has betrayed their mother, the 
daughter of a farmer in the Isle of Wight, into a fictitious marriage, 
his wife being still alive. The purpose of the story is to trace the 
effect of this illegitimacy on the characters of the twins, Robert being 
of a staid and reflective disposition ; and Cyril a vain, poetical boy. 
Cyril is taken and brought up by his father, who, when at last (after a 
lapse of twelve years) freed by his wife’s death, cannot recover in the 
mother of his boys, grown old with sorrow and menial cares, the fair 
girl who charmed him in her youth and bloom. The interval has 
made too evident the difference of their positions. The Baronet for- 
sakes, without again meeting her, the mother of his boys, who, finding 
the hope on which she had lived withdrawn for ever, falls away from 
the scene. 

Robert is brought up by an uncle on the mother’s side. Thus the 
brothers hold positions as wide apart as possible, one being brought 
up to a life of aristocratic idleness, the other to close application in a 
tradesman’s warehouse and manufactory. The natural effects follow: 
the idle and industrious apprentices to that hard master, Life, 
appear again upon the stage. But the author cannot be cruel to her 
idle hero; with all his faults she feels more interest in him, and those 
faults are neither few nor trifling. His life is very chequered; Sir 
Philip marries, and marries, too, a girl to whom his son had aspi 
Cyril goes to the bad; his father, after the most repeated provoca- 
tion, casts him off. Though placable to a degree, he feels himself 





6 “ Against Wind and Tide.” By Holme Lee, author of ‘Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,” &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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called upon to clog his renewed advances to his son with conditions, 
which are rejected with the utmost scorn merely because they are con- 
ditions. Cyril’s character has been elaborated by the author with 
great care, and most probably with some individual as a prototype, 
for there is much more reality about the naughty hero than about the 
everyway faultless Robert. 

In her treatment of the affections, and particularly the feminine 
and domestic ones, the author is very happy, and often approaches a 
high degree of pathos; but in her vaticinations on infidelity, poli- 
tical economy, and topics of like controversial character, she betrays 
an amiable weakness, not to say ignorance. The heights of passion 
are quite out of her reach, and, in fact, but little aspired to. The 
story is crowded with characters, but yet progresses without confusion ; 
in the conduct of her plot the author shows considerable tact and 
os the attention being kept alive without recourse to violent in- 
cident. 

“ Misrepresentation,’? should be called Pride, for without the 
inordinate self-esteem of its heroine and her family, the female 
Machiavel of the story would have had no material to work upon. 
Charlotte Conway and the Lady Adelaide Chester are brought up 
together in the house of General Conway, whose secretary, Maurice 
Grey, is enamoured of the latter, but has inspired Charlotte Conway 
with a passion that shrinks from no means that will tend to its ulti- 
mate gratification. Possessing the complete confidence of Adelaide, 
her cousin, she so misrepresents the honourable diffidence of Grey as 
to produce the most violent breach between the as yet unacknowledged 
lovers ; by this means she drives him from the house, and succeeds in 
bringing about a marriage between Adelaide and a young officer, 
Walter Lyndon, by working upon the feelings of the heroine, and 
enlisting her sympathies by a false appearance of oppression on the 
part of her family. ‘The marriage has no sooner taken place than she 
worms herself into the confidence of Lady Delaunay, Adelaide’s 
mother, and by means of intercepting letters, constant suggestion of 
low motives, and unceasing espionage, keeps the high-minded family 
asunder, hoping that by their divisions she may rule them all. For 
many years she fully succeeds. After alife of great suffering and self- 
denial in India, where she loses her husband, Adelaide, now Lady 
Lyndon, is obliged to take refuge in the house of her husband’s father, 
bringing herself and infant son to increase the responsibilities of 
@ weak man in failing circumstances. Grey has by this time inherited 
an uncle’s fortune and name, and returns from desultory travel to 
England, longing, as he thinks, for revenge on one who had so 
grievously misunderstood him. His love, however, is too great and 
lasting for his anger, and by his intermediation the female Iago is 
ultimately unmasked, and the usual consummation of complete happi- 
hess ensues, on the right gentleman coming to a proper understanding 
with the right lady. The plotter is entangled in her plots; betrayed 





? “ Misrepresentation.” A Novel. By Anna H. Drury, author of ‘‘ Friend 
. and Fortune,” &c. London: John W. Parker & Son. 3 vols. 1859. 
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tools turn upon the hand that so long used them for selfish ends, 
and poetical justice is administered at last, though in rather a forced 
and unnatural style. 

Like most ladies’ novels, this one is excellent in all that is the result 
of the author’s observations ; the minute portraiture of the heroine’s 
sisters-in-law is excellent; their little vanities and small oppressions 
are drawn in a masterly manner; but in those parts of the novel 
which call for imagination or invention, the want of a real and enlarged 
knowledge of the world betrays itself. As is so often the case, the 
plot, though very simple, is not conducted with the skill which many 
isolated parts of the novel would lead us to expect; it moves with 
intolerable slowness ; the result is evident from the first development 
of the difficulties to be solved, and the solution is as hurried as the 
progress towards it is tedious. The book is very well written, but 
not without unpleasant traces of that love of a lord which rendered 
the novels of the author of the “ Lily and the Bee” the concentration 
of modern flunkeydom. 

The author of “Sea Drift’’ again appears before the public, this 
time with a novel “founded on facts,” it is said on the title-page, 
but the turning point of the plot, and with it all that hinges on it, is 
confessed to be an invention, or what the gallant admiral prefers to call 
a “deferred fact.” “The Romance of the Atlantic,’’® is a search after 
a Monte Christo treasure, buried by a mutinous crew on an island off 
Madeira. Harry Evelyn, the Irish hero, has undergone the consum- 
mation of so many of his kind in the Incumbered Estates Court, and 
Castle Heber lost, is in a fair way to lose his betrothed also, when he 
falls upon his friend Charley Neville, ci-devant captain in Her 
Majesty’s navy, who calls to mind the repentant death-bed yarn of 
the last survivor of the before-mentioned mutineers. Nothing could 
be more opportune; they borrow a friend’s yacht, and of course dis- 
cover the treasure, the friend finding a Braganza as a wife, and Harry 
Evelyn his bride, his Irish castle, and position among a faithful 
pisintry. This is not very inviting, but the author’s lucubrations 
on what he calls his three chevaux de bataille—viz., the ac- 
quaintance with Ireland, the firmness, gentleness, and sagacity as a 
naval officer, and the laudable efforts of Admiral Bowles for the ad- 
vancement of education—are still less so. The voyage out to Madeira 
is enhanced by the yarns of old Fyffe, a boatswain, who supplies the 
facts of the story ; they are, some of them, tolerably good gun-room 
yarns. There is a collection of anecdotes of Collingwood, collected 
by a friend of the author’s who had served as midshipman on board 
the Admiral’s ship, which are only interesting as showing how a great 
man appeared to a little one. In fact, this novel is but another 
gleaning of old logs and note-books, and would have been much better 
put forth as a collection of the cogitata and visa of Rear-Admiral 
Hercules Robinson, than with its present pretensions to be in any 
sense a Romance of the Atlantic. 





8 ‘Harry Evelyn; or, the Romance of the Atlantic.” A Naval Novel 
founded on Fact. By Vice-Admiral Hercules Robinson, author of ‘‘Sea Drift, 
Blackweod. 1859, 1 vol. 
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A very excellent class-book of English prose? has been published by 
the Rev. Robert Demaus of Aberdeen. Its specimens of English 
prose extend from Chaucer to Ruskin, and great care and judgment 
are evinced in their selection: not only are they for the most part 
excellent and characteristic specimens of the style of their author, but, 
wherever possible, they have been chosen so as to give a lively idea of 
the character of the writers, as well as of their mode of treating their 
subjects. The book is divided into two sections. The first contains 
those writers who flourished before the Elizabethan period, and are 
chiefly valuable for the upper classes in schools, lending themselves as 
they do to suggestive remarks on the part of the teachers, on ety- 
mology, and the history of the language. The second part, from 
Elizabeth to our own time, seems to us as desirable a book for school 
purposes as we have met with. A short biography of cach author is 
appended to the extracts from his works, and each division is preceded 
by a very sober and accurate account of the literature of the period. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co. have just issued a new translation of “ Tyll 
Eulenspiegel,” by Mr. Mackenzie. The basis of this version is 
Lappenberg’s publication, in 1854, of what may be called Murner’s 
edition of 1519; which, if not the first, was among the earliest of the 
various collections which were made from time to time, of the popular 
jests attributed to Howleglass; who, like his late successor, Joe 
Miller, appropriated many jokes, the children of other men. Eulen- 
spiegel is a frozen-out court jester, who endeavours to support himself 
among the populace by those arts which the revival of learning had 
rendered unfashionable at court. His jokes are all practical, what 
would be called in the “ fast” slang of the present day, sells—a peren- 
nial kind of wit, as his lasting popularity shows. Mr. Mackenzie has 
felt himself obliged to purge his author of many an unclean joke, and 
the result is somewhat curious. From the contents of the book, you 
would suppose it was addressed to children or boors, while its hand- 
some exterior gives it pretensions to the drawing-room table. The 
same progress of education which at first dispensed with court fools 
thrusts back, with each generation, such books as Howleglass upon a 
smaller and smaller circle of admirers. As an evidence of the moral 
and intellectual condition of the middle and lower classes at the period 
of the Renaissance, the book, in its integrity, will always be valuable, 
and such editions as Lappenberg’s desirable ; but Howleglass, washed 
and cleaned, with a handsome new suit, and fresh silvered looking- 
glass, is now out of date. The effort to detect any systematic satire 
of the weaknesses of mankind is quite thrown away. The Schwanke, 
as Gervinus calls them, are disjointed, and without coherence. In this 





% “ A Class-Book of English Prose, comprehending Specimens of the most Dis- 
tinguished Prose Writers, from Chaucer to the Present Time. With Biographical 
Notices, Explanatory Notes, and Introductory Sketches of the History of English 
Literature.” By R. Demaus, M.A., Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scot+ 
land ; West-End Academy, Aberdeen. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 1859. 

10 “The Marvellous Adventures and Rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass, 
Newly Collected, Chronicled, and Set Forth in our English Tongue by Kennett R. H, 
Mackenzie, F.S.A., and Adorned with many most Diverting and Cunning Devices 
by A. Crowquill.” London: Triibner & Co. 1860. 
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the book differs greatly from another, published by the same firm. 

We allude to the very handsome edition of “Reynard the Fox," 
| translated from Goethe’s version by M. Arnold, who has very judi- 
ciously adapted the ten-syllabled rhymed couplet in place of Goethe’s 
hexameters, which, to an English ear, would have been but little 
suited to the subject. 
In “Reynard the Fox” we have a real satire on human life; the 
antithesis of force and fraud is supported throughout the whole poem, 
| and pervades every detail. “ Reynard” is, in the fullest sense, a whole, 
each part tending to a common end. Its literary origin broadly dis- 
tinguishes it from “ Eulenspiegel,” while its success may be supposed 
to have been greatest among those who had just outgrown its com- 
panion. Goethe’s revival, and M. Cotta’s magnificent edition of 
“Reynard,” have given a new lease of popularity to the tale. The 
edition of 1846 is one of the most sumptuous books which have 
issued from any German press. Professor Kaulbach’s illustrations 
enjoy a well-deserved and European fame. In 1857, the copper-plates 
were copied on wood, and the book published by M. Cotta at a 
reduced price, in royal octavo. These plates have been most carefully 
a transferred to the present edition. M. Cotta would perhaps say 
“ conveyed,” for the part of “ English artists’? seems to have been no 
more than to make fresh cuttings on the wood, to which the ink from 
the German prints had been by some means transferred. This has 
been done with great care and skill: and, not without minute inspee- 
tion, can any difference be detected, unl-ss it be a certain constraint jp 
the English cuts, and a general want of that silverim 3s which gives 
delicacy to those of the German edition, above mentioned. The book 
is a model of typography, and a most desirable possession 

Victor Hugo’s new poem, the “ Legend of the Ages,!*” should be 
called Legends of the Ages, and the author seems himself to be of this 
opinion, or at least to anticipate such a judgment at the hands of his 
readers, for he endeavours, in a most ambitious preface, to give an 
iy appearance of unity to his book which would never be suggested by the 
poems themselves ; they are simply a collection of ballads, lyrical pieces, 
| narratives in verse, and reflections, which, though suggested by, and 
; drawing their external imagery from, various periods of the world’s 
history, have but the slenderest connexion, and neither in form nor 
contents deserve the high sounding name of the Legend of the Ages. 
The audacity of its pretensions throws into the shade the audacity of 
the poetical images had recourse toin the poems. It is useless to com- 
plain of the manifest effort after effect by which we are so often an- 
noyed, for the effect is produced; we admire and wonder. The poet 
takes his place on Parnassus, as some theologians say a place in Para- 
dise is only to be gained—by violence. 
All that force, energy, and boldness can impart to a poem will be 
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ll “Reynard the Fox,” after the German version of Goethe. By Thomas James 
Arnold, Esq. With Illustrations from the Designs of W. von Kaulbach. London: 
Tribner & Co. 1859. 

12 «La Legende des Siécles.” Par Victor Hugo. Premiére Série, les petites 
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found in several of the pieces of this collection, but nowhere grace or 
tenderness. The poet does not live a peaceful king among his creations, 
but strides over a conquered province. They are poetical studies rather 
than poems; the influence of the modern French school of historical 
inquiry is everywhere apparent; without Augustin Thierry, many of 
these poems would not have been written. In the Preface the his- 
torical element is said to be set aside for the legendary ; but it is only 
necessary to compare the portraits of a chivalric age in Tennyson’s 
“Tdyls of the Kings,” with those to be found in the “ Legend of the 
Ages,” to recognise how much the latter has been influenced by 
modern historical conceptions, and how little of such disturbing in- 
fluence has been admitted by the English poet. 

In a series of poems professing to show the progress of mankind 
from Eve to the present time there is not one devoted to love. Murder, 
parricide, tyranny, treachery, oppression, these are the topics which 
alone reveal themselves to the poet as the records of the past. If he 
takes up a softer theme, as in the “ First Presence of Jesus at a Tomb,” 
it is a failure of the most lamentable kind. That solemn history of 
Lazarus and his friend does not lead itself to a versified paraphrase. 
But while we make these objections, we feel reproached by the remem- 
brance of many a manly reflection, many a high sympathy with the 
right, by many a lofty aspiration which all will be the richer for who 
take up these poems, and we cannot but rejoice that age and exile have 
so little tamed the always warlike voice of the Danton of French 

oetry. 

, Miasame Wildermuth’s novels of female life have for some time 
enjoyed great popularity in Germany. The present series, “ Woman’s 
Home,’’!’ is, in our opinion, a great advance on some of her former 
works. This “ Home,” as she explains in her short preface, is at the 
husband’s side, and the three tales of this collection, “ The Return,” 
“ Mistaken Choice,’ and “ At Home,” show a very skilful handling 
of the various influences hostile to its peace. The starting point of 
all three is almost identical, and the development of the very different 
results is carried out with great ability. 

In all these tales the heroines have to contrast the facts of their 
married life with their maiden aspirations, the daily routine of expe- 
rience with the ideal pictures of a youthful imagination, and they are 
happy in proportion to their superiority to the expectation, that what 
they have longed for as lovely, they should, on that account, be justified 
in expecting in their future life, and to the completeness of their recon- 
ciliation with the possible. The unreasonable exigencies of the unap- 
preciated woman meet with no mercy at the hands of Madame 
Wildermuth. The stories are constructed with great skill, the inci- 
dents follow one another in a pleasing and natural manner; their plots 
are, as they should be, interesting in themselves, and, while working 
out their problems with singular care and minuteness, offer the most 
pleasing pictures of German middle-class life with which we are 
acquainted. 





13 ¢* Die Heimath der Frau.” Von Ottilie Wildermuth. Stuttgart: A.Krabbe, 
1859. London: Williams and Norgate. 





